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Foreword 



THE (Cyclopedia of Drawing Las been prepared with the 
special object of giving the beginner and the self-taught 
practical man, a working knowledge of the principles which 
underlie all branches of drawing so he may know how to read 
and make drawinjxs intellicrently. 

C The importance of drawing in the general plan of education is 
receiving wider and wider recognition. Few are the public schools 
which do not now teach it even in the primary departments. It is 
the universal language in which the peoples of all lands may com- 
municate with each other, — and it is essentially the language of 
the architect and the engineer. Through it he communicates his 
noble designs, or his wonderful inventions, to his workmen for 
execution. As a cultural study drawing is of great value to every 
j^erson who would lay any claim to a liberal education, teach- 
ing symmetry, beauty and exactness, and training the eye not 
only to see but to observe. 

€L A broad knowledge of drawing is therefore of vital importance 
to the draftsman, mechanic or young engineering student who is 
ambitious to advance in his chosen field. Unfortunately class room 
or even correspondence instruction is in many cases out of question, 
and thus many promising young men are left entirely without the 
means of crratifyincr their ambition. 
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C It is primarily for this class that the Cyclopedia of Drawing 
was published. It is based on the methods which the American 
School of Correspondence has developed and employed so success- 
fully for many years in teaching drawing. It is compiled from 
the most valuable instruction papers of the School, selected, 
arranged and especially prepared for home study by a staff 
of experts and practical men, each an acknowledged authority 
in his specialty. 

<L The Cyclopedia has the unique advantage of having been 
revised and critically tested by actual use before being published, 
the individual instruction papers from which it is compiled 
having been studied and criticised by thousands of students 
in all parts of the world before being used in this work. In 
this way every obscure point, every small error so usual in 
technical books, has been discovered and corrected and many 
valuable practical suggestions incorporated. 

^L Parts I and II are devoted to the artistic or architectural side 
of drawing. Part III to drawing for engineers and mechanics, and 
Part IV, to drawing for sheet metal \vorkers. 

C The work as a whole is intended to form an authoritative, 
ready reference work on the broad general subject of drawing, 
and as such should prove a valuable acquisition to the general 
as well as the technical library. 

fL Each section has been prepared by an authority on that 
particular subject, — practicing architects, practical engineers, and 
teachers in the foremost engineering schools. 

<L Every section is profusely illustrated by draw-ings, sketches 
and valuable tables j)repared especially for this work, and at the 



end of each section there is an examiimtiuti to test the reader's 
knowledge, thus combining the advantages of a text book with 
a reference book, 

4L The inetruction papers compriaing the various sections aiv yw- 
sented in' exactly the same form as they are used in actual instruc- 
tion as the purpose of the work is to bring to men who cannot take 
a correspondence course some of the benefits of the Anieriean School 
of Correspondence instruction, and through them to acquaint the 
public with the method and high standing of its instniction, 

Q In conclusion grateful acknowledgment is due to the staff of 
authors and collaborators. Without the hearty co-operation of 
these men of wide experience and acknowledged ability, this 
work would have been inijiossible. 




THIS VOLUME CONSISTS OF FOUR OF THE FIFTY 
REGULAR INSTRUCTION PAPERS IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 
COURSE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARRANGED IN CONVENIENT FORM FOR READY REFERENCE 
BUT NOT IN THE ORDER USUALLY STUDIED. 

THESE INSTRUCTION PAPERS ARE PREPARED BY 
ACKNOWLEDGED AUTHORITIES AND REPRESENT YEARS 
OF PREPARATION TO ADAPT THEM TO HOME STUDY. 

THE INSTRUCTION PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE ARE NOT FOR SALE TO 
THE PUBLIC. THE PRESENT EXCEPTION IS MADE FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF ACQUAINTING PEOPLE INTERESTED IN 
DRAWING WITH THE THOROUGHNESS OF THE INSTRUC- 
TION OFFERED. IN THE HOPE THAT THE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR PERSONAL EXAMINATION THUS OFFERED WILL LEAD 
THE READER TO CONTINUE HIS STUDIES IN THE SCHOOL. 

ALTHOUGH REPRESENTJNG ONLY A SMALL PORTION 
OF THE COMPLETE COURSE, IT IS CONFIDENTLY BELIEVED 
THAT THIS VOLUME HAS SUFFICIENT MERIT IN ITSELF 
TO MAKE IT OF IMMEDIATE VALUE TO EVERYONE 
INTERESTED IN ANY FORM OF DRAWING. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

FOLLOWING EACH SECTION ARE THE QUES- 
TIONS OR PLATES WHICH CONSTITUTE THE 
REGULAR EXAMINATION OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. THEY OFFER 
THE READER A MEANS OF TESTING HIS 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED. 

INABILITY TO ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS. 
OR TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS. WILL SERVE TO 
SHOW THE NECESSITY FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

THE READER IS URGED TO SOLVE EVERY 
PROBLEM. CHECKING HIS RESULTS WHEREVER 
POSSIBLE WITH SIMILAR PROBLEMS IN THE 
PRECEDING PAGES. THIS WILL AFFORD AN 
EXCELLENT MEANS FOR FIXING THE MATTER 
IN HIS MIND. 

STUDENTS PREPARING FOR COLLEGE OR 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS WILL FIND 
THESE QUESTIONS OF GREAT VALUE. 
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FREEHAND DRAWINa 



1. TheValue cf Freehand Drawing to an Architect. Out. 
side of its creiieral educational value freehand drawintj is as abso. 
lutely essential to the trained arcliitect as it is to the j)rofessional 
painter. It is ()l)viously necessary for the representation of all 
except the most geometric forms of ornament, and it is equally 
im])ortant in making any kind of a rapid sketch, either of a whole 
Imilding or a detail, whether from nature or in the study of plans 
and elevations. It is perhaps not so generally understood that the 
training it gives in seeing and recording forms accurately, culti- 
vates not only the feeling for relative proportions and shapes, but, 
also, that very important architectural faculty — the sense of the 
third dimension. The essential problem of most drawing is to 
express length, l)readth, and thickness on a surface which has 
only 4ength and breadth. As the architect works out on paper, 
which has only length and breadth, his designs for buildings which 
are to have length, breadth, and thickness, he is obliged to visual- 
ize; to see with the mind's eye the thickness of his forms. lie 
must always keep in mind what the actual appearance will be. 
The study of freehand drawint^ from solid forms in teachincr the 
representation on pa|)er of their appearance, stimulates in the 
draughtsman his power of creating a mental vision of any solid. 
That is, drawing from solids educates that faculty by means of 
which an architect is able to imagine, before it is erected, the 
ap{)earance of his building. 

2. Definition of Drawing. A drawing is a statement of cer- 
tain facts or truths by means of lines and toues. It is nothinor 
more or less than an explanation. The best drawings are those in 
which the statement is most dirt^ct and simple; those in which the 
explanation is the clearest and the least confused by the introduc- 
tion of irrelevant details. 

A drawing never attempts to tell all the facts about the form 
depicted, and each person who makes a drawing selects not only 
the leadincr truths, but also includes those characteristics which 
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appeal to hi in as an individnal. The result is that no two people 
make drawings of the same subject exactly alike. 

3. The Eye and the Camera. The question immediately 
arises: Why should we not draw all that we see; tell all that we 
know about our sul^ject ? Since the photograph does represent, 
with the exception of color, all that we see and even more, another 
(juestion is raised: What is the essential difference between a 
photograph of an object and a drawling of an object ? These are 
questions which bring us dangerously near the endless region of 
the philosophy of fine arts. Stated simply and broadly, art is a 
refuge invented by man as an escape from the innumerable and 
bewildering details of nature w^hich weary the eye and mind when 
we attempt to grasp and comprehend them. 

Without going into an explanation of the differences in struct- 
ure between the lens of a camera and the lens of the eye, it may 
be accepted as a general statement that in spite of apparent errors 
of distortion the photograph gives us an exact reproduction of 
nature. Every minutest detail, every shadow of a sliade, is pre- 
sented as being of equal importance and interest, and it is easy to 
demonstrate that the camera sees much more detail than the human 
eye. In any good photograph of an interior the patterns on the 
walls and hangings, the carving and even the grain and texture of 
woods are all presented w'ith equal clearness. In order to perceive 
any one of those details as clearly with the eye it would be neces- 
sary to focus the eye on that particular ]X)int, and w^hile so focused 
all the other details of the room would appear blurred. The camera, 
on the contrary, while focused at one point sees all the others with 
almost equal clearness. This fact alone is enough to demonstrate the 
danger of assuming that the photograph is true to the facts of vision. 
Again, a photograph of an antique statue wnll exaggerate the im- 
portr.nce of the weather stains and disfigurements at the expense of 
the subtle modelling of the muscular parts which the eye would 
instinctively perceive first. 

Nature, then, and the photograph from nature, is a bewilder- 
ing mass of detail. The artist is the man of trained perceptions 
who, by eliminating superfluous detail and grasping and present- 
incr only the essential characteristics, produces a drawing in which 
we see the object in a simplified but nevertheless beautiful form. 
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In looking at the drawing we become eonsciouR of the subject antl 
its principal attributes; we comprehend and realize tliese with far 
less effort of the mind and eye than we should exjxMHl in taking 
in and comprehending the real object or a photograph of it. Com- 
pared to nature it is more restful and more easily understood, and 
the ease with which it is comprehended constitutes, the psycholo- 
gists say, a large part of the ])leasure we take in art; it certainly 
explains why we enjoy a drawing of an object when we niay take 
no pleasure in the object itself, or a })hotograph of it. 

4. Restraint in Drawing:. The practical application of the 
preceding broad definition is neither ditHcult nor al>struse. The 
beginner in drawing usually finds his work swamped in a mass of 
detail, because his desire is to be al)solutelv truthful and accurate, 
and the more he lias read liuskin* and writers of his school the 
more does he feel that art and nature are one, and that the best 
drawing is that wliich most successfully reproduces nature with 
photographic fidelity. It may be taken for granted that a drawing 
must be true; true to nature. But truth is at best a relative 
term, and while it may be said that every normal eye sees prac- 
tically the same, yet, after all, the eye sees only what it is trained 
to see. It is the purpose of all teaching of drawing to train the 
eye to see and the hand to put down the biggest and most impor- 
tant truths and to sacrifice small and unnnportant details for the 
sake of giving greater emphasis or accent to the statement of the 
larger ones. *'Art lives by sacrifices" is the expression of the 
French, the most artistic nation of modern times. Tlie ex])erience 
of the beginner is very practical testimony to the truth of the 
expression, for he very soon realizes that he has not the ability, 
even if it were best, to draw all he sees, and he has to face the 
question of what to leave out, what to sacrifice. Sense will tell 
him that he must at all costs retain those elements which have the 
most meaning or significance, or else his drawing \\\l\ not be in- 
telligible. So he is gradually taught to select the vital facts and 
make eur- of them at least. It is true that the more accomplished 
the draughtsman becomes the greater will be his ability to suc- 
cessfully represent the lesser truths, the smaller details he sees, 

♦ Note.— Ample corroboration fo^r aU that is stated above may be found In Ruskin, 
but it is embedded in a mass of confusing and contradictory assertions. Kuskin is a very 
dangerous author for the beginner. 
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because having trained his peree})tion to the iiriportanee of grasping 
the big truths he has also attained the knowledge and ability to 
express the smaller facts without obscuring the greater ones. 
Nevertheless the question of what to sacrifice remains one of the 
most important in all forms of representation. One of the com- 
monest criticisms pronounced l)y artists on the work of their col- 
leagues is that '^ he has not known when to stop"; the picture is 
overloaded and obscured with distractincj detail. 

5. Learning to See. It is very important that the student 
of drawling shall understand in the beginning that a very large part 
of his education consists in learning to see correctly. The power 
to see correctly and the manual skill to put down with accuracy 
w^hat he sees — these he must acquire simultaneously. It is usually 
difficult at first to convince people that they do not naturally and 
without trainintr see correctly. It is true that there is formed 
in every normal eye the same image of an object if it is seen from 
the same position, but as minds differ in capacity and training, 
so will they perceive differently whatever is thrown npon the retina 
or mirror of the eye. 

It is a matter of conrmon observation that no tw^o people agree 
in their description of an object, and where events are taking place 
rapidly iii front of the eyes, as in a football game, one person with 
what we call quick perceptions, will see much more than another 
whose mind w^orks more slowly; yet the same images were formed 
in the eyes of each. The person who understands the game sees 
infinitely more of its workings than one who does not, because 
he knows what to look for; and to draw- with skill one must also 
know what to look for. Many people who have not studied draw- 
ing say they see the top of a circular table as a perfect circle in 
whatever position the eye may be in regard to the table. Others 
see a white water lily as pure white in color, whether it is in the 
subdued light of an interior or in full sunlight out of doors. In 
questions of color it is a matter of much study, even with persons 
of artistic gifts and training, to see that objects of one color appear 
under certain conditions to be^ quite a different color. 

6, Outline. The untrained eye usually sees objects in out- 
line filled in with their local color, that is, the color they appear to 
be when examined near the eye without strong light or shade 
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thrown upon them. One of the first things the student has to 
learn is that there are no outlines in nature. Objects are distin- 
guished from each other not by outlines but hy planes of light and 
dark and color. Occasionally a plane of dark will be so narrow 
that it can only be represented by a line, but that does not refute 
the statement that outlines do not exist in nature. Very often 
only one part of an object will be detached from its surroundings. 
Some of its masses of light may fuse M'ith the light parts of other 
forms or its shadows with surrounding shadows. If enough of the 
form is revealed to identify it, the eye unconsciously supplies the 
shapes which are not seen, and is satisfied. The beginner in 
drawing is usually not satisfied to represent it so, but draws 
definitely forms which he does not see simiily because he knows 
they are there. Obviously then it is necessary to learn what we 
do not see as well as what we do. 

7. Although there are no outlines in nature, most planes of 
light and shade have definite shapes which serve to explain the 
form of objects and these shapes all have contours, edges or bound- 
aries where one tone stops and another begins. As the history of 
drawing shows, it has always been a convention of early and primi- 
tive races to represent these contours of objects by lines, omitting 
effects of light and shade. To most people to-day the outline of 
an object is its most important element — that by which it is most 
easily identified — and for a large class of explanatory drawings 
outlines without light and shade are sntticient. By varying the 
width and the tone of the outline it is even t)ossible to sntro;est the 
solidity of forms and somethinor of the play of licrht and shade and 
of texture. 

S. Since, in order to represent light and shade, it is neces- 
sary to set off definite boundaries or areas and o-jve them their 
proj)er size and contour, it follows that the study of outline nuiy 
very well be considered a simple way of learning to draw, and a 
drawing in outline as one step in the production of the fully devel- 
o[)ed work in light and shade. An outline drawing is the simplest 
one which can be made, and by eliminatintr nil (luestions of lit^ht 
and shade the student can concentrate all his eifort on representing 
contours and proj)ortions correctly. But he should always bear in 
mind that his drawinir is a convention, that it is not as he actnally 
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sees nature, and that it can but imperfectly convey impressions of 
the surfaces, quality and textures of objects. 

1). It is often asserted that whoever can learn to write can 
learn to draw, but one may go further and assert that writing is 
drawinor. Every letter in a written word is a drawing from mem- 
ory of that letter. So tliat it may be assumed that every one who 
can write already knows something of drawing in outline, which 
is one reason why instruction in drawing may logically begin 
witli the study of outline. 

Some good teacliers advocate the immediate study of light 
and shade, arguing that since objects in nature are not bounded by 
lines to represent them so it is not only false but teaches the 
student to see in lines instead of thinking of the solidity of objects. 
But these arguments are not sufficient to overbalance those in 
faVor of beginning with outline, es|)ecially in a course planned for 
architectural students to whom expression in outline is of the firs^ 
imf)ortance. 

HATERIALS. 

lo. Pencils. Drawings may be made in " black and white" 
or in color. A black and white drawinij is one in which there is 
no. color and is made by using pencil, charcoal, crayon or paint 
which produces different tones of gray ranging from black to white. 

The pencil is the natural medium of the architect and the 
materials for pencil drawing are very inexpensive a;id require little 
time for their preparation jind care. Drawings in pencil are very 
easily changed and corrected if necessary. All the required ])lates 
for this course are to be executed in pencil. 

The pencil will make a drawing with any degree of finish 
ranfim-^ from a routrli outline sketch to the representation of all 
the light and shade of a complicated subject. In addition it is the 
easiest of all mediums to handle. Students are sometimes led to 
think that it is more artistic to draw in charcoal crayon or pen 
and ink. It may be tlmt an additional interest is aroused in some 
students by workintr in these materials, but the betjinner must 
assure himself at once that" artistic merit lies wholly in the result 
and not at all in the material in which the work is executed. 

Pencils are made in varvint^deirrees of hardness. The softest 
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is marked 13BBBBB or 6B; 5B is slightly less soft and they increase 
in hardness through the following grades: 4B, 3B, 2B, B, IIB, F, 
H, 211, 311, 411, 5H, GH. A pencil should mark smoothly and 
be entirely free from grit. The presence of grit is easily recog- 
nized by the scratching of the pencil on the paper and by the 
unevenness in the width and tone of the line. The leads of the 
softer pencils are the weaker and are more easily broken. They 
give off their color the most freely and produce blackest lines. 
What hardness of pencils one should use depends upon a number 
of considerations, one of the most important being the quality of 
paper upon which the drawing is made. 

Quick effects of light and shade can be best produced by the 
use of soft pencils because they give off the color so freely and the 
strokes blend so easily into flat tones. 

A medium or hard pencil is necessary when a drawing is to 
be small in size and is intended to express details of form and con- 
struction rather than masses of liiiht and shade. This is because 
the lines made by hard pencils are finer, and- more clean and crisj) 
than can be obtained by using soft grades. The smaller the draw- 
ing, the more expression of detail desired, the harder the pencil 
should be; a good general rule for all quick studies of effects of 
light and shade is to use as soft a pencil as is consistent with the 
size of the drawing and the surface of the paper. Beginners, how- 
ever, are obliged to make many trial lines to obtain correct propoi- 
tions, and in that way produce construction lines so heavy that 
the eraser required to remove them leaves the paj^er in a damaged 
condition. Until the student can draw fairly well he should begin 
every piece of work with a medium pencil and take care to make 
very light lines and especially to avoid indenting the paper. 

It should be understood that pencil drawings ought never to 
be very large. There should always be a proportional relation 
between the size of a drawing and the medium which produces it. 
The point of a pencil is so small that to make a large drawing 
with it consumes a disproportionate amount of time. For large 
drawings, especially such showing light and shade, crayon or char- 
coal are the proper materials for they can be made to cover a large 
surface in a very short time. The larger the area to be covered 
the larger should be the point and the line producing it. 
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Special pencils with large leads can be obtained for making 
large pencil drawings. 

11. Paper. In general the firmer the surface of the paper 
the harder the pencil one can use on it. For a medium or ha "d 
pencil the paper should be tough and rather smooth but never 
glazed. Many very cheap grades of paper, for example that on 
which newspapers are printed, take the pencil very well but have 
not a sufficiently tough surface to allow the use of the eraser. They 
are excellent for rapid sketches made very directly without altera- 
tions. 

Paper for effects of light and shade should be soft and smooth. 
For this work the cheaper grades of paj)er are often more suitable 
than the expensive sorts. Paper with a rough surface should 
always be avoided in pencil drawings, as it gives a disagreeable 
" wooly " texture to the lines. 

12. Holding the Pencil. Any hard and fast rules for the 
proper use of the pencil would l)e out of place, but until the stu- 
dent has worked out for himself the ways which are the easiest and 
best for him he cannot do better than ado])t the following sugges- 
tions, which will certainly aid him in using the pencil with effect 
and dexterity. 

The most im]X)rtant points in drawing are to be accurate and 
at the same time direct and free. Of course, accuracy — the ability 
to set down things in their right proportions — is indispensable; 
but the abilty to do this in the most straightforward way without 
constraint, fumblintr and erasures is also necessary. Art has been 
defined as the doing of any one thing supremely well. 

The pencil should l)e held lightly between the thumb and 
forefinger three or four inches from the ])oint, supported by the 
middle finwr, with hand turned somewhat on its side. 

There are three ways in which it is ])ossible to move the j>en- 
cil; with the fingers, the wrist, or the arm. ^lost people find it 
convenient to use the finger movement for drawing short, vertical 
lines. In order to produce a long line by this movement it is only 
necessary to make a succession of short lines with the ends touch- 
ing each other but not overlapj)ing, or by leaving the smallest ])os- 
sible ST)ace between the end of one line and the beixinnintr of tlu* 
next. The wrist movement produces a longer line and is used 
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naturally to make horizontal lines. For a very long sweep of line 
the movement of the arm from the shoulder is necessary. This is, 
perhaps, the most difficult way of drawing for the beginner, but it 
affords the greatest freedom and sweep, and many teachers con- 
sider it the only proper method. 

13. Position. The draughtsman should sit upright and not 
bend over his drawing, as that cramps the work ajid leads him to 
l(M)k, while working, at only a small portion of his drawing instead 
of comprehending the whole at a glance. 

The surface to receive the drawintj must l)e held at ritrht 
angles to the direction in which it is seen, otherwise the drawing 
will be distorted by the foreshortening of the surface. A rectan- 
gular surface such as a sheet of paper is at right angles to the 
direction in which it is seen when all four corners are equally 
distant from the eye. A fairly accurate test may be made in the 
following manner: Locate the center of the paper by drawing the 
diagonals. Flat against this point place the unsharj)ened end of a 
j^encil. Tip the surface until the length of the pencil disappears 
and only the point and shar])ened end are visible, then the surface 
will be at riMit angles to a line drawn from the eye to its center. 
The jKMicil represents this line for a part of the distance because if 
j)roperly held it is at right angles to the surface. 

FIRST EXERCISES. 

Before trying to draw any definite forms the student should 
]»ractice diligently drawing straight lines in horizontal, vertical, and 

^ oblique positions, and also circles and 

• "-^ ellipses. 

I_ ♦ 14. Straight Lines. In drawing the 

.__ ^^ '^ straiirht line exercises i)oints should first be 

placed lightly and the line drawn to connect 
(Ml them as in Fig. 1. Drawa series of ten or fi f - 

I j ( } /// / teen lines in each position, placing the points 

i : \ \ /// / to be connected by the lines one inch apart 
i J 1 1 / / / / '^"^^ leaving a space of one quarter of an 

inch between each line. Next draw a series 

Fife,'. 1. l.nu's. C'oniH'itiiig i • .1 • ^ ^ • 1 4. i.1 

Points. ])lacing the jioints two inclies a])art, tlien a 

group with the points four inches apart, and finally a set which 
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will give lines eight inches long. Start to draw vertical lines 
from the top, horizontal lines from the left to right, oblique lines, 
which slant upward toward, the right, from the lower point, and 
those slanting upward toward the left, from the U])per point. Use 
all three pencils, 3H, V and a solid ink ])encil for these exercises, 
and take the greatest care not to press too strongly on the paper 
with the harder grades. They are intended to make rather light 
gray lines. Where dark lines are desired always use the solid ink 
pencil. J'ry also making the exercises with different widths of 
line regulated by the bluntness of the point, and do at least one 
set using the solid ink pencil and making very wide lines as near 
together as is possible without fusing one line with another. In 
all of these exercises the lines should each be drawn with one pen- 
cil stroke without lifting the pencil from the paper and absolutely 
no corrections of the line should be made. 

15. Circles and Ellipses. In practicing drawing circles 
start from a point at the left and move around toward the right 

as in FiiX- 2. Draw a series of ten cir- 

cles half an inch in diameter, forminir 

each with a single pencil stroke. Next 

AN draw a rrroup of ten with a one -inch 

)^^ diameter^ still keeping to the single 

Ijl pencil stroke. Follow Jthese with a set, 

§i each being two inches in diameter and 

another set with a three- inch diameter. 

In drawing these larger circles the free 

arm movement will be found necessarv 

ft/' 

and the lines may be swept about a 
number of times for the purpose of correcting the first outline and 
giving j)ractice in the arjin movement. xVs the circles increase in 
diameter the difficulty of drawing tliem with accuracy by a sincrle 
stroke increases also, but instead of erasing the faulty positions 
and laboriously patcliing the line, it is better to make the correc- 
tions as directed, by sweeping other lines about until a mass of 
lines is formed which gives the shape correctly. The single outline 
desired will l)e found somewhere within the mass of lines and may 
be accented with a darker line and the other trial lines erased. 

Draw a series of ten ellipses, Fig. 3, with a long diameter of 
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half ail inch, forming each with a single pencil stroke. F'oIIow 
with a group of ten, having the long diameter one inch in length, 
joining each outline with a single pencil stroke. Proceed WMth a 
set having a long diameter of two inches and a set with a long 
diameter of three inches. Follow the same instructions for these 
last two groups as were laid down for drawing the larger circles, 
that is, sweep the lines about several 
times with the free arm movement. 

In drawing horizontal straight lines 
the elbow should be held close to the 
body. For vertical lines and for all 
curved lines the elbow should be held as ^^ ., ^,„, 

Fig. 3. Ellipses. 

far from the body as possible. 

These exercises and similar ones of his own invention should 
be ])racticed by the student for a long period, even after he is 
studying more advanced work* Any piece of waste paper and any 
spare moments may be utilized for them. As in acquiring any 
form of manual skill, to learn to draw requires incessant practice, 
and these exercises correspond to the live-finger exercises w^hich 
are such an important part of the training in instrumental music. 
While they are not very interesting in themeelves the training they 
give to the muscles of the hand and arm is what enables the 
draughtsman to execute his work with rapidity, ease, and assurance. 

The student should bear in mind that a straight freehand line 
ought not to look like a ruled line. A part of the attraction of 
freehand drawing, even of the simplest description, is the sensi- 
tive, live quality of the line. A straight line is defined in geom- 
etry as one whose direction is the same throuijhout, but sliirht 
deviations in a freehand straight line, which recover themselv(»s 
and do not interfere with the general direction are legitimate, as 
the hand, even when hi^jhly trained, is not a machine, and locrically 
should not attempt to do what can be performed with more 
mechanical ]>erfection l)y instruments. Where freehand straight 
lines are used to indicate the boundaries of foruis, the sli^rht in- 
evitable variations in the line are really more true to the facts of 
vision than a ruled line would be, inasmuch as the edges even of 
geometric solids apjjear softened and les» rigid because thev are 
affected by the play of light and by the intervening atmosphere. 
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This tlie betrinner will not be able to see at first, for in this erase as 
in so many others, his sight is biased by his knowledge of what 
the object is and how it feels. 

i6. Freehand Perspective. One of the chief difficulties in 
learning to draw is, as before stated, in learning to see correctly, 
because the appearance of objects so often contradicts what we 
know to be true of them. More than one l>e<£inner has drawn a 
handle on a mutr Ijecause he knew it was there, re^rardless of the 
fact that the mug was turned in such a way that the handle was 
not visible. The changes which take place in the appearance of 
forms through changes in the position from which they are seen, 
are governed by the ])rinciplesof perspective. Although students 
of this course are supposed to be familiar with the science of ])er- 
sj)ective, it is necessary to restate certain general principles of 
j)erspective with which the freehand draughtsman must be so 
familiar that he can apply them almost unconsciously as he draws. 
The most important of these are demonstrated in the following 
paragraphs, and their application should be so thoroughly under- 
stood tiiat they become a part of the student's mental equipment. 
In theory the draughtsman draws what he sees, but practically he 
is guided by his knowledge as to how he sees. 

The principles can be most clearly demonstrated through the 
study of certain typical geometric forms which are ]>urp()sely 
stripped of all intellectual or sentimental interest, so that nothing 
shall divert the attention from the princijiles involved in their 
re])resentation. The student will readily recotrnize the irreat 
variety of sul)jects to which the princi[)les a[)[)ly and the impor- 
tance of workinjx out the exercises and masterins^ them for the sake 
of the knowledge they impart. These principles can be e\[)lained 
very clearly by tlu^ use of the glass slate, which is a ])art of the 
re(]uired ontfit for this course. All drawings should be made from 
the mcxlels in outline and in freehand on the <dass, nsint; the (-ross 
pencil. The drawinjx should be teste<l and corieeted accordino- to 
the instructions for testinj^. 

17. Tracing on the Slate. In beginning to study model 
drawint*" ijut model may be traced upon the slate held between the 
mmlel and the eve and at ritrlit anirles to the direction in which 
the object is seen. (^See section 1.'5.] In order to do this with 
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accuracy it is absolutely necessary that the slate shall not move 
and it is e([ually necessary that the position of the eye shall not 
change. As neither of these conditions can he fulfilled exactly 
without mechanical contrivances forholdint; both the slate and the 
head fixed, it follows that the ))est tracing one can make will be 
only approximately correct and even that only if the object is of a 
very simple character. The more complicated the ol)ject the less 
satisfactory will ]>e the tracing from it. Perhaps the best method 
is to mark the important angles and changes of direction in the 
contour with points and then i»a[)idly connect the points with lines 
following the contours. Although the result may not be very 
correct, if carefully made the tracing will at least demonstrate the 
principal points wherein the a{)pearance of an object differs from 
and contradicts the facts, and that is the sole object of the tracing. 
It awakens in the student the power of seeing accurately as it 
teaches the mind to accept the image in the eye as the true appear- 
ance of an object even if that image differs from the actual shape 
and proportion of the object as we know it by the sense of touch. 
K,nu pt (iH !t helpH lis to learn to see^ the tror'nuj (/Jve,s no train- 
Imj in frerhand draaung other than the slight nmnnal exercise 
Involved In drawing the line, 

i8. Testing with tlie Slate. The ijreat value of the slate 
for the beginner in freehand drawing is the ease with which the 
accuracy of a drawing may be tested. To obtain satisfactory re- 
suits the models should be placed about a foot and a half in front 
of the spectator and the drawings made rather large. The draw- 
ing should be made freehand, in outline, and the greatest care 
taken to make it as accurate as possible before testing it because 
the object in making the drawing is to exercise the hand and eye. 
Drawing exercises should not be confounded with the preliminary 
exercises in tracing wdiose only object is to emphasize the fact that 
forms appear different as the position of the eye changes. 

In order to test a drawing place the slate at right angles to a 
line from the eye to the model according to the directions in sec- 
tion 13. Holding the slate at this angle and keeping one eye 
closed move it backward and forward until the lines of the draw- 
ing cover the lines of the model. Any difference in the general 
direction of the lines or proportions can be readily observed. Cor- 
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rections should not be made by tracing, but errors should l)e care- 
fully noted and the alterations made freehand from a re-study of 
the models. If the drawing is too large to cover the lines of the 
model, errors may be discovered by testing the diiferent angles of 
the drawing with those of the model. If all the angles coincide 
the drawing must be correct. 

In making the tests the slate should l>e held firmly with both 
hands, and it cannot be emphasized too strongly that the test is of 
no value unless the slate is at right angles to the direction in which 
the model is seen. AVhen groups of models or other complicated 
subjects are being tested only the directions of important lines 
and pro]X)rtions of leading masses can l)e compared. It must be 
clearly understood that it takes some practice and much care to 
test the drawing of a simple form, and that the slate is not to be 
used as a means of tracing. The student will soon discover that 
it is impossible to trace any form or group having much detail or 
multiplication of parts owing to the impossibility of holding the 
slate and the eye for long in the same position at the same time. 

Do not expect too much of the slate. Even the first exercises 
in tracing simple forms will show the student that unless he has 
acquired some facility in making lines freehand he cannot trace 
lines. Indeed it has often been observed that no one can trace 
who cannot draw. Another difficulty in using the slate at first is 
the resistance which the pencil encounters on the glass. It calls 
for a different pressure and touch from that used with a pencil on 
paper, so that the beginner is often discouraged unnecessarily and 
becomes impatient with the slate, partly because he ex{)ects too 
much from it and partly because he has not learned how to use it. 
Do not try to make perfect lines on the slate. Be satisfied at first 
to indicfite the general direction of lines. Understand also that 
the slate is only to be used in beginning to draw. The student 
should as soon as possible emanci|3ate himself from the use of the 
tests and de|>end upon the eye alone for judging the relations of 
proportions and lines. From the beginning a drawing should ))e 
corrected by the eye as far as possible before applying any tests. 
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FREEHAND PERSPECTIVE.* 

19. The Horizon Line or Eye Level. This, as the name 
implies, is an imaginary horizontal line on a level with the eye. 
It is of great importance in representation, as all objects appear 
to change their shape as they are seen above or below the horizon 
line. 

The following experiments should be made before begipning 
to draw any of the exercises in freehand perspective. Fasten two 
square tablets together at right angles to each other so that the 
adjacent corners exactly coincide, giving two sides of a cube. 
Hold it at arm's length with the edge where the two planes touch, 
parallel to the eyes and the U[)per plane level. Lower it as far as 
the arms allow, then raise it gradually to the height of the eyes, 
and above as far as possibh , holding it as fkr out as possible. 
Observe that the level tablet appears to become narrower as it 
approaches the eye level, and when it is opposite the eye it becomes 
only a line showing the thickness of the cardboard. Observe that 
this line or front edge of the tablet always appears its actual length 
while the side edges have been gradually appearing to become 
shorter. As the tablet is lifted above the horizon the lower side 
begins to appear very narrow at first, but widening gradually the 
higher the tablet is lifted. It will be seen also that when the 
tablet is below the horizon line the side edges appear to run up- 
ward, and when the tablet is above the eye its side edges appear to 
run downward, toward the horizon. 

Jc^iijfVfYt That they and similar lines appear to con - 

A verjxe and vanish in the horizon line is 

/ \ proved by the following experiment: 

/ \ J^lace a book on a table about two feet 

/ \ away with its bound edge toward the spec- 

/ \ tator and exactly horizontal to the eye, that 

/ \ is, with either end equally distant from the 

V"" N^ eye. Between the cover and the first page 

fl Z , \ b and as near the back as possible place a 

'4^8 ■"«"""" "TTiHifUyj string, leaving about two feet of it on 

FlK. 4. Book with strings, ^j^j^^j. ^jj^ jj^jj ^j^^ j^f^ ^^j ^^f ^,^^ 

•Note.— Through the courtesy of Its author and publishers, these exercises in free- 
hand perspective have been adopted from the text-book on " Freehand Drawing," by 
Anson K. Cross. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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string it) l)ie right liatid and tiiuve it until it coiiR-idcs with or 
covers thy h'ft edge of tlie book. Hold the right I'lid of the string 
in the left hand mid move it until it (^ver^ the riglit eilge of the 
book. The two strings will he seen to form two converging or 
vanishing lines which meet at a j)oint on tlie level o£ tlie eye, 
that is, in tiie horizon line. Tliis and the T>r*«-'eding experiment 
illustrate the following ruler 

Rnhi 1. Tf'irh'iiiUd vt renting Itinn ahoen the eijii apptffir 
to tle»«-''„d or -c-nn^k ihnrnvin-d, mid korhind/d retreathnj Hiu-a 
/"■low tint eije npjpear in dscend or vonixh 
vjni'iird. The vtiihhlitg jwint of any 
Mi iif piimVei, retreathuj, horiz'intal 
Via.'x '!s at the h-vl of the eiie. 

It is necessary to remember tliat the 
horizon line is changed when the s{>ecta- 
■ tor's jtosition is changed. This is very 
not ici'HhlH when one stands on a high hill 
and observes that the roof lines of houses 
which one is accustomed to see vanishing 
downward to the level of the eye, now 
vanish upwartl, since the ey-^s have been 
raised above the roofs. 

Ketreating lines are those which have 
one end nearer the eye than the other. 

Exercise i. Fore^ortened Planes 
and Lines. Cut from papers tracing of 
! square tablet, which is a jiart of the - 
r models, and leave a pro- 
i at A, Fig, "). Paste the 
fl.ip on the under side of the slate, witli 
the e<lge8 of the square parallel to the 
edges of the slate, and trace the actual 
Pig. 5. suies with ."iqiiiiT ami shape of the square. 

■iri:B MIS- Holding the shite vertical and so that 

half the srpiafe is above and lialt below the level of the eye, turn 
the square somewhat away from the slate and trace the ajijiearance. 
Turn it still farther and trace. Turn it so ilmt the surface disap- 




uare tablet, which 
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jecting flap 1 
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Trace a circular tablet and cut it out of j)a])er, leaving a flap 
as at B, Fig. 5. Paste the flap on the back of the slate, as with the 
square, and trace its real aj)[)earance. Turn the circle away at a 
moderate angle and trace its a[)pearance. Trace it as it appears at 
a greater angle and finally ])lace it so that it a])pears as a line. 

Try similar experiments with the triangle, the pentagon, and 

the hexagon and observe that these exercises all show that lines 

. and surfaces under certain conditions appear less than their true 

diiriensions, and that this diminution takes place as soon as the 

surfacA^s are turned away from the glass slate. 

When the scpiare rests against the slate, with tlie centers of 
the square and slate coinciding, and the slate held so that half is 
a]>ove and half below the horizon line, all four corners of the square 
will be at equal distances from the eye so that a line from the eye 
to the center of the slate and of the square is at right angles to the 
surface of the slate, the latter represents in these experiments what 
in scientific perspective is called the ])icture plane. Thus a sur- 
face or plane appears its true relative dimensions only when it is 
at right angles to the direction in which it is seen. 

It is for this reason that it is always necessary to arrange the 
surface on which a drawing is made, at right angles to the eye, 
otherwise the surface and drawing upon it become foreshortened; 
that is, they appear less than their tru'e dimensions. 

It is easy to see from the drawing of the foreshortened square 
in Fig. 4, that of the two e([ual and parallel lines a h and e d the 
nearer appears the longer, although neither of the lines are fore- 
shortened as the respective ends of each are ecpially distant from 
the eye. This illustrates the fol lowing rule : 

Ittile 2. Of tiro eqttal and pa nillcl lJn< s^ the nearer a2)pears 
the lomjcr. • — "^ 

Exercise 2. The Horizontal Circle. Hold 
the circular tablet horizontally and at the level of 
the eye. Observe that it appears a straight line. 

Place the tablet horizontally on a pile of 
books about half way betweeu the level of the 
eye and the level of the tal)le. Trace the ani)ear- 

^ ^ J Fig. 0. HorlzoLtal 

aiice upon the slate. circles. 

Place the tablet on the table and trace its apj)earance. 
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While making both tracings the distance between the eye and 
the object, and the eye and the slate should be the same. 

Hold the tablet at different heigchts al)ove the level of the 
eye and observe that the ellipse widens as the height above the eye 
increases. These exercises illustrate the foUowingr rules: 

Jidh' 3. A horizontal circle appeavH a horizontal straight 
luie irhcn It is at a level of the eye. When helotr <tr ahctve this 
level the horizontal circle always aiypears an ellipse whose lony 
axis is a horizontal line. 

Hale 4. As the distance above or helow the level of the eye 
increases the ellipse appears to v^iilen. The short axis of any 
ellipse frhich represents a horizontal circle changes its length as 
the circle is raised or lotrered. The long axis is always repre- 
sented hy practically the same length at a^hatever level the circle 
is seen , 

Place the tablet on the table almost directly below the eye 
and trace its appearance. 

Move it back to the farther edge of the table and trace it. It 
will be seen that where the level of the circle remains the same, 
its apparent width changes with the distance from the eye to the 
circle. 

Exercise 3. Parallel Lines. Place the square tablet on the 

table lA feet from the front, so that its nearest edge appears hori- 

/ I zontal; that is, so that it is at right angles to 

/ \ the direction in which it is seen. By tracing 

I _^ the appearance the following rules are illus- 

Fig. 7. Parallel Li ne.*>. trated* 

It ale 5, Parallel 'retreating edges appear to vanish^ that 
is^ to converge toward a pxunt. 

Ride 6. Parallel edges which <rre parallel to theslate^ that 
is^ at right angles to the direction at which they are seen^ do not 
appear to converge^ and any pmrallel edges ivhose ends are equally 
distant from the eye appear actaally parallel , 

Exercise 4. The Square. Place the square tablet as in 
Exercise 3, and it will V)e seen that two of the edges are not fore- 
shortened but are represented by parallel horizontal lines. The 
others vanish at a point over the 'tablet on a level with the eye. 

Now place the tablet so that its edges are not parallel to those 
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of the desk and traee its appearance on the slate. Xone of its 
edcres appear liorizontal, and when the lines of the tracing are con- 
tinued as far as the slate will allow, the fact that they all converge 
will be readily seen; the drawing illustrates the following rule : 

Ituh' 7. When o)ie line of a right angle vanhhes toicard 
the rights the other line vani.*<heM toirard the hft. 

The drawing also shows that the edges appear of unequal 
length and make unequal angles WMth a horizontal line and ill us- 
trates the following rule : 

Rule 8. Mheti tiro aides of a square retrtat at unequal 
angh s^ the one irhieh is more n^arlt/ jyandlel to the put a re plane 
(tht xh(ti) appears the longer and nmre nearly Jinr!.z<tntal, 

Exercise 5. The Appearance of Equal Spaces on Any Line. 
Cut from paper a square of three inches and draw its diagonals. 

Place this square horizontally in the middle of 
the back of the table, with its edges parallel 
to those of the table, and then trace its ap{)ear- 
Fig. 8. Equal Space aiK'e and its diagonals upon the slate. (Fig. 8.) 

Note — The diagonals of a square bisect each 
other and give the center of the s(|uare. 

Compare the distance from the nearer end, 1, of either diagonal to 
thecenterof the square, 2, with that from thecenterof the square to the 
fartherend of the diagonal, 8, for an illustration of the following rule: 

Hale 9. Equal dlstanets an any retreating line appear 
unequal^ thi' mdrer of any ttro itppearlng the longer. 

Exercise .6. The Triangle. Draw upon an equilateral tri- 
angular tablet a line from an angle to the center of the i^pposite 
side. (This line is called an altitude.) 

Connect the triangular tablet with the 
s(piare tablet, and place them on the table so 
that the base of the triangle is foreshortened, 
aiid its altitude is vertical. Trace the triangle 
and its altitude upon the slate. The tracing- 
illustrates the fact that the nearer half of a re 
ceding line af)pears longer than the farther im^. d. The Triaugie. 
half (see Kule IJ), and also the followincr rule: 

Rule 10, The upper angle of a vertical isosceles 
or equilateral triangle^ whose base is horizontal^ appears 
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IN It i\rfi('ffl I'nir ri'ccfnl (ft the ptViijh'ct'iv*' center of the Imxe, 
Exercise 7. The Prism. Connect two sciiiare tablets by a 

rod to reprenent a cube, and bold tbe object so tbat one tablet only 

is visible, and discover tbat it must appear its real shaj)e, A, Fig. 10. 

This illustrates tbe followintr rule: 

lifile 11, ^\ Jteii (nte p(re <>nhj f>/* /r ^>/'/.v?/i is r'iH!hh\ !t 

appeavH its ''eal nhape. 

Place tbe cube re])resented by tablets (Fij/. 10) in tbe middle 

of the back of the desk, and trace its appearance. First, when two 







Fig. 10. The Prism. 

faces only of tbe solid would be visible (B); and, second, when 
three faces would be seen (C). These tracings illustrate the fol- 
lowintj rule: 

Hide 12, Whifi txvo or 7nore faeen of a mihe are seen,, none 
of them can ((2>2>eor their real shapes. 

Place the cubical form on the desk, with the. tablets vertical, 
and one of them seen edgewise (D) and discover that the other 
tablet does not appear a straight line. This illustrates the follow- 
in(£ rule: 

Jifde 13, Only one end of a ^/m//? can appear a strqif/ht 
line at any one tinte. 

Exercise 8. The Cylinder. Connect two circular tablets l)y 
a 2i-inch stick, to represent the cylinder. Hold the object so that 
one end only is visible, and see that it appears a circle (Fig. 11). 

Place the object on the table, so that its axis is horizontal 
but appears a vertical line, and trace its appearance. The tracing 
illustrates the followincj rule: 

Jiale 14. Whe/i an md and the curved surface of a cylin- 
der are seen at the saute tiukc^ the end must app)ear an- eUijfse 

(Fig. 12> 
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Place the object horizontally, and so that one end appears a 
vertical line, and trace to illustrate the following rule: 





m 



Fig. 1 1 . The Cylinder- 
Circle. 



Fig. 1-2. The Cylinder- 
Axis Horizontal. 



Fig. 13. TheCyliuder- 
One End Straight Line. 



Jiule 15. When one end of a cyllitder appedrs a Htra!</hf 
line^ the other a ji pears an eJUjyse. (/'V^. IS,) 

Place the object upright on the table, and trace its ends and 
axis. Draw the long diameters of the ellipse, and discover that 
they are at right angles to the axis of the cylinder. This illustrates 
the following rule: 

Rule 16. The haaes of a vertical eyllmler appear horizontal 
elllj}ses. The nearer base always app>ears the narrower ellipse. 
{Fig. 14.) 

Place the object with its axis horizontal and at an angle, so 
that the surfaces of both tablets are visible. Trace the tablets 

and the rod, and then draw the 
long diameters of the ellipses, and 
discover that they are at right 
angles to the axis of the cylindrical 
form. The axes of the ellipses are 
inclined, and the drawing illus- 
trates the following rules: 

Rule 17. The hases of a 

^-Axis'nor'i^iSi^^^ <ipl>^^r ellipses^ whose 

and at an Angle. ^^^^^^ diameters are at right amjles 

to the axis (f the cijllmler^ the nearer hase appearing the nar- 
rower ellipse. 

Note. — The farther end may appear narrower than the nearer, 
but must always appear proportionally a wider ellipse than the 
nearer end. 



Fig. 14. The Cyl- 
inder—Upright. 
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Rule If^, Yerfir^fl forenfunii tied drrltfi hcJon* o/* above tin 

level of the t'lje appear elllpnes ivhuHe a,iui< are not c^rthal Ihifs, 

Hale 19. The louij axln of an ellipiie reprematuuj a rer- 

tleal clrele helow or above the level of the eye is at right a.iujlts 

to the axis (fa cylinder (f which the circle is an end. 

Rale 20. The elements of the cylinder apqyear to conrrnj* 
in the direction <f the invisible end. This convenjence is tiot 
ri presented a'hen the cylinder is vertical. 

Note I. — Less than half the curved surface of the cylinder is 
visi])le at any one time. 

Note 2 — The elements of the cylinder appear tangent to the 
bases and must always be represented by straight lines tangent to 
the ellipses which represent the bases. When the elements con- 
verge, the tangent points are not in the long axes of the ellipses. 

See Fig. 12, in which if a straight line tangent 
to the ellipse be drawn, the tangent points will 
be found above the long axes of the ellipses. 
Fig. 16. Thecoue. Excrcise 9. The Cone. Hold the cone so 

that its axis is directed toward the eye, and the cone appears a 
circle. Hold the cone so that its base appears a straight line, and 
it appears a triangle. (1' ig. 1^>.) 

Place a circular tablet, Fig. 17, having a rod 
attached, to re{)resent the axis of the cone, so that the 
axis is first vertical and second inclined. Trace both 
positions of the object, and discover that the appear- 
ance of the circle is the same as in the case of the 
cylinder. The tracings illustrate the following rule: 
Rale 21. When, the bast', <f the (-(me appcj/rs 
an, elllp'^f.f the long (i,els of the tlllj/'se is perpen- 
dlcalar to the axis (tf the anie. 

Note I — More than half the curved surface of 
the cone will be seen when the vertex is nearer the eye than the 
base, and less than half will be seen when the base is nearer the eye 
than the vertex. The visible curved surface of the cone may range 
from all to none. 

Note 2 The contour elements of the cone are represented by 

straicrht lines tangent to the ellipse which represents the base, and 
the points of tangency are not in the long axis of this ellipse. 




Fig. 17. The 

(.'one— Tablet 

with Kod. 
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Exercise lo. The Regular Hexagon. In Fig. 18 the opposite 
sides are parallel and equal. The long diagonal A D is parallel to 
the sides B C and E F, and it is divided into four equal parts by 
the short diagonals B F and C E, and by the long diagonals. B E 
or C F. 



# 





Pig. 18. Hexagou. Fig. 19. Hexagon. 

The perspective drawing of this figure will be corrected by 
giving the proper vanishing to the different sets of parallel lines, 
and by making the divisions on the diagonal A D perspectively 
equal. 

Draw the long and short diagonals upon a large hexagonal 
tablet. Place this tablet in a horizontal or vertical position, Fig. 
19, and then trace upon the slate its appearance and the lines upon 
it. The tracing illustrates the following rule: 

Ride 22, In ci correct drawhuj (tf the regidar he,ra[/on^ an if 
h nig diagonal when hdersected by a long diagonal and two shan't 
diagonals^ irdl he divided into four equal partn. 

Exercise II. The Center of the Ellipse Does Not Represent 
the Center of the Circle. Cut from paper a square of three inches, 
after having inscribed a circle in the square. Draw the diameters 
of the square and then place the square horizontally at the middle 
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Fig. -iO. C^enter of Circle not 
Center of Ellipse. 



Fig. 21. Concentric Circles. 



of the back of the table, with its edges parallel to those of the table. 
Trace the square, its diameters, and the inscribed circle, upon the 
slate. The circle appears an ellipse, and as the long axis of an 
ellipse bisects the short, it is evident that it must come below the 
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center of the square, and we discover that the center of the ellipse 
does not represent the center of the circle, atid that the diameter of 
the -circle ap{)ear8 shorter than a chord of the circle. 

Exercise 12. Concentric Circles. Cut a. 4-inch square from 
practice paper, and draw the diagonals. With the center of the 
s(juare as center draw two concentric circles, 4 inches and 2 inches 
in diameter. 

Place the card horizontally upon the table, as illustrated, and 
trace its appearance upon the slate, together with all the lines 
drawn upon it. 

Draw the vertical line which is the short axis of both ellipses. 
Bisect the short axis of the outer ellipse, and draw^ the long axis 
of this ellij)se. Bisect the short axis of the inner ellipse, and draw 
its long axis. It will be seen that the long axes are parallel but 
do not coincide, and that both are in front of the point which rep- 
resents the center of the circles. 

Each diameter of the larger circle is divided into four equal 
parts. The four equal spaces on the diameter which forms the 
short axis ap|)ear unequal, according to Rule 9. The diameter 
which is parallel to the long axes of the ellipses has four equal 
spaces upon it, and they apj)ear equal. This diameter is behind 
the long axes, but generally a very short distance; and in practice, 
if the distance 1 2 between the ellipses measured on the long axis 
is one-fourth of the entire long axis, then the distance between the 
ellipses measured on the short axis must be a perspective fourth 
of the entire ^hort axis. This illustrates the following rule: 

liule 23. Foreshortened coiieentrk' circles appear elVpKeH 
whitse short axes coincide. The distance hetween the ellipses on 
the short axis is persjyectivel tj the same proportion of the entire 
short axis^ as the distance hetnjeen the ellipses measured on the 
hnuj axiti^ is aeoinetricallii the same jyroportion of the entire 
Ion (I axis. 

Exercise 13. Frames. In the frames are found regular con- 
centric jX)lygons with parallel sides, the angles of the inner poly- 
gons being in straight lines connecting the angles of the outer 
polygon with its center. In polygons having an even number of 
sides, the lines containing the angles of the polygons form diagon- 
als of the figure, as in the square. 
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111 polygoiKs ImviiifT an cxld number of sides, the lines eon- 
taining the angles of the polygon are perpendicular, to the sides 
opposite the angles, as in the triangle. 

Draw upon large triangular and square tablets the lines 
shown in Fig. 22. Place tlie tablets horizontally on the table, or 
support them vertically, and trace upon the slate the appearance 






Fig. 22. Frames. 

of the edges and all the lines drawn upon them. The tracings 
illustrate the foUowincr rule: 

Hide 24. In repvtsenthuj the raj alar fra)nes^ the aiujles 
trf the inner fiijure inust be In straight I'm en 2>^iiff^ing from the 
(nujles of the outer figure to the center, Thise lines are alti- 
tuden or diagomdH of the polygonH, 

20. After making the tracings described in the foregoing 
exercises, draw (not trace) freehand on the slate the various tab- 
lets, arranged to illustrate each one of the exercises. This is really 
drawing from objects, and where the rods are used to connect the 
tablets the figures are equivalent to geometric solids. After the 
])roportion8 of the surfaces are correctly indicated, lines connect- 
ing the corresponding corners of the tablets should be drawn to 
complete the- representation of solid figures. The lines indicating 
the rods and those lines which in a solid form w^ould naturally be 
invisible, may l)e erased. By the use of the three rods of diiferent 
lengths, three figures of similar character but different proportions 
may be obtained. These should each be drawn, but each in a dif- 
ferent position. 

The following directions, which are based on general prin- 
ciples, apply to all drawing whether from objects or from the flat, 
for work in j^encil or in any other medium; drawing from another 
drawing, a photograph or a print, whether at the same size or 
larger, is called working from the flat. 
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21. General Directions for Drawing Objects. First observe 
carefully the whole mass of the object, its general proportions and 
the direction of lines as well as the wMdth of the angles. Then 
sketch the outlines rapidly with very light lines, and take care that 
all corrections are made, not by erasing but by lightly drawing 
new lines as in Fig. 23. By working in this manner much time 
is saved and the drawing gains in freedom. Where the drawing 
is kept down to only one line which is corrected by erasure, the 

line becomes hard and wiry, and 
there is a tendency to be satisfied 
with something inaccurate rather 
than erase a line which has taken 
much time to produce. There is 
always a difficulty at first in draw- 
ing lines light enough, and it is 
well for the beginner to make the 
first trial lines with a rather hard 
pencil. Practice until the habit of 
sketching lines lightly is fixed. 
V The ideal is to be able to set down 

. . exact proportions at the first touch. 

\,,^^^^ ./ This, however, is attained by com- 

paratively few artists, and only 
after long study, but the student 
will soon find himself able to ob- 
tain correct proportions with only a few corrections. 

22. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the student 
must teach himself to regard the subject he is depicting, as a whole, 
and to put down at once lines that suggest the outline of the 
whole. This he will find contrary to his inclination, which with 
the beginner is always to work out carefully one part of the draw- 
in a before sucrtrestinir the whole. 

There are two objections to this ; in the first place, much time 
having been spent on one part, it is almost inevitable that the addi- 
tion of other portions reveals faults in the completed part, and un- 
necessary time is consumed in correcting. The second objection is 
that a drawing made piecemeal is sure to have a disjointed look, 
even if the details are fairly accurate in their relative proportions. 



\'<- 









Fig. 23. Blocking in Trial Lines. 
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The idea of iiiiity is lost and some one detail is apt to assume un- 
due importance, instead of all details being subordinated to the 
general effect of the whole. It is always most important to state 
the general truths about the subject rather than small particular 
truths, which impair the general statement. This applies particu- 
larly to small variations in the outline which should be omitted 
until the big general direction or shape has been established. 

23. Where an outline drawincj is desired, after the correct 
lines have been found, they should be made stronger than the 
others and then all trial lines erased. In doiuij this the eraser will 
usually remove much of the sharpness of the correct lines so that 
only a faint indication of the desired result remains. These should 
be strengthened again with a softer pencil and each line produced, 
as far as possible, directly with one touch ; in the case of curves 
and very long lines, breaking the line and beginning a new one as 
near as possible to the end of the previous line, but taking care 
that the lines do not lap. 

As soon as the student has acquired some proficiency in draw- 
ing the single figures made from the tablets, groups of two or 
three objects should be attempted. Combinations of books or boxes 
with simple shapes, or vases, tumblers, bowls and bottles will illus- 
trate most of the principles involved in freehand perspective. 
Outline sketches may be made on the slate first and tested in the 
usual way, and afterward the same group may be drawn larger on 
paper. The chief ditnculty in drawing a group is to obtain the rela- 
tive proportions of the different objects. There is the same objec- 
tion to completing one object and then another as there is to 
drawing a single object in parts. The whole group must be sug- 
gested at once. This can best be done by what is called blocking 
in, by lines which pass only through the principal points of the 
group. The block drawing gives hardly more than the relative 
height and width of the entire group and the general direction of 
its most important lines. But if these are correct, the subdivision 
of the area within into correct proportions is not difficult. The 
longt^r and more important lines of the parts are indicated and 
short lines and details lost. 

24. Testing Drawings by Measurement. In drawings which 
are not made on the slate the following method of testing propor- 
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tions is usual. With the arm stretched forward to its greatest 
length, hold the pencil upright so that its unsharj)ened end is at 
the top. Move it until this end coincides with the uppermost j)oint 
of the object. Holding it fixed and resting the thumb against the 
pencil, move the thumb up and down until the thumb nail marks 
the lowest point of the object. The distance measured off on the 
jWncil represents the upright dimension. Holding the pencil at 
exactly the same distance from the eye, turn it until it is horizon- 
tal and the end of the pencil covers the extreme left point of the 
object. Should the height and width be equal, the thumb nail 
w^ould cover the extreme right edge of the object. If the width is 
greater than the height, use the height as a unit of measurement 
and discover the number of times it is contained in the width. 
Always use the shorter dimension as the unit of measurement. 
The accuracy of tjie test demands that the pencil should be at ex- 
actly the same distance from the eye while comparing the width 
and heii^ht. In tirder to insure this, the arm must not be bent at 
the elbow and must be stretched as far as possible without turning 
the body, w-hich must not move during the Oj)eration. The dis- 
tance from the eye to the object must not change during the test, 
and the position of the eye and body is first fixed by leaning the 
shoulders firmly against the back of the chair and keeping them in 
that position w^hile the test is taking place. It is equally impor- 
tant in both the upright and horizontal measurement that the pen- 
cil be held exactly at right angles to the direction in which the 
object is seen; Le,^ at right angles to an imaginary line from the 
eye to the center of the object. In either position the two ends of 
the pencil will be equally distant from the eye. The test should 
be made several times in order to insure accuracy, as there is sure 
to be some slificht variation in the distances each time. Avoid tak- 
incr measurements of minor dimensions, as the shorter the distances 
measured the more inaccurate the test becomes. At the best meas- 
urements obtained in this way are only approximately correct, and 
too much care cannot be taken in order to render the test of use. 
Applied carelessly, the test is not only valueless, but thoroughly 
misleading. W^hen there is any great confiict between the apjM^ar- 
ance of the object and the drawing after it has been corrected by 
the test, it is often safe to assume some mistake in Hpplying the 
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test and to trust the eye. Tii sueh a ease tlie test may be tested by 
the use of the slate. A few lines and j>oints will be sutHcient to 
indicate the width and height on the slate, and the relative propor- 
tions can then be calculated. 

Tlie plumb-line affords another method of testincr. A thread 
or a string with any small object for a weight attached to one end, 
is sufficient. Hold the string so that it hangs vertical and motion- 
less, and at the same time covers some important point in the ob- 
ject. 13y looking up and down the line the points directly over and 
under the given j)oint can be determined and ^he relative distances 
of other imj)ortant points to the right and left can be calculated. 
The plumb-line will also determine all the vertical lines in the 
object and help to determine divergence of lines from the vertical. 

A ruler, a long rod, or pencil held in a j)erfectly horizontal 
]X)sition is also of assistance in determining the width of angles 
and divergences of lines from the horizontal. 

25. Misuse of Tests. The use of tests may easily be j)er- 
verted and become mischievous. Since the object of all draw- 
ing is to train the hand and eye, it follows naturally that the more 
the student relies upon tests the less will he depend uj)on his per- 
ceptions to set him right, and the less education will he be giving 
to his perceptions. There is no greater mistake for a student than 
to use the measuring test before making a drawing. Spend any 
amount of time in calculating relative proportions by the eye, but 
put these down and correct them by the eye, not once but many 
times before resorting to tests. All the real education in drawing 
takes place before the tests are made. Let the student rememl)er 
that the tests may help him to make an accurate drawing, but they 
will never make him an accurate draftsman in the true sense. 
Nothing but training the eye to see and the hand to execute 
what the eye sees, will do that. When the student has reached 
the end of his knowledge, has corrected by the eye as far as he 
can, then by applying tests he is enabled to see how far his percep- 
tions have been incorrect. That is the only educational value of 
the test. Merely to make an accurate drawing with as little men- 
tal effort as possible, relying upon test measurements, recjuires 
considerable practice and skill in making the tests, but gives very 
little practice or training in drawing. 
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26. Light and Shade. Objects in nature, as before explained, 
detach themselves from each other by their differences in color and 
in light and shade. - 

In drawing without color, artists have always allowed 
themselves a very wide range in the amount of light and shade 
employed, extending from drawing in pure outline up to the 
representation of exact light and shade, or of true values, as it is 
called. 

Drawings which contain light and shade may be divided into 
two classes: Form drawing, wdiich is from the point of view of 
the draftsman, and value drawing, which is from the point of view 
of the painter. 

27. Form Drawing. In form drawing the chief aim, as the 
name implies, is to express form and not color and texture. In 
order to do this, shadows and cast shadows are indicated only as 
far as they help to express the shape. This is the kind of drawing 
practiced by most of the early Italian masters, and it has been 
called the Florentine method. It is often a matter of careful out- 
line with just enough shadow included to give a correct general 
impression of the object. There is usually little variety in the 
shadow and no subtle graduations of tone, but tlie shadows are 
indicated with sufficient exactness of shape to describe the form 

• clearly. Form drawing is a method of recording the jjrincipal^ 
facts of form with rapidity and ease and of necessity deals only 
with large general truths. Perhaps its most distinguishing feature 
is that it does not attempt to suggest the color of the form. 

28. Value Drawing. The word value as it is used in draw- 
ing is a translation from the French word valeiir^ and as used by 
artists it refers to the relations of light and dark. 

Value drawing represents objects exactly as we see them in 
nature; that is, not as outline, but as masses of lights and darks. 
In value drawing the artist reproduces with absolute truth the dif- 
ferent degrees of light and shade. While form drawing suggests 
relief, value drawing represents it, and it also represents by trans- 
lating them into their corresponding tones of gray, the values of 
color. In form drawing, a draftsman representing a red object 
and a yellow one, would be satisfied to give correct proportions 
and outlines with one or two principal shadows, while a value 
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drawing of the same objects would show not only the relation of 
the shadows as they are in nature, but also the further truth that 
the red object was as a wliole darker than the yellow one. The 
light side of the red object might even be found to be darker in 
value or tone than the shadow side of the yellow form. 

29. Values. Dmwing has been called the science of art, 
but artists have rarely approved the introduction of scientific 
methods in the study of drawing, fearing lest the use of formulas 
should lead to dull mechanical reaults. Students are left to discover 
methods and formulas of their own. It is true that every success- 
ful draftsman or artist has a method which he has worked out for 
himself, but he usually feels it to be so much a matter of his own 
individuality, that he is reluctant to impose it on students, who are 
likely to confound what is a vital principle with a personal man- 
nerism, and by imitation of the latter injure the quality of personal 
expression which is so important in all creative work. So there is 
an inclination among drawing teachers to distrust anything which 
tends even to formulate the principles of drawing. Recently there 
has been, however, a distinct advance in the study of these prin- 
ciples, under the leadership of Dr. Den man W. lloss, of Harvard 
University, who has made it possible for the first time to speak 
with exactness of colors and values. As Dr. Koss has permitted 
the use of his valuable scale in this text book, it will greatly assist 
in making tangible and clear, what would otherwise be obscure 
and difficult to explain. 

Tlie word values as used in the text book refers entirely to 
relations of light and dark. For instance, the value of a given col- 
or, is represented by a tone of gray which has the same density or 
degree of light and dark that the color has. The value of a spot of 
red paint on a white ground is expressed by a spot of gray paint 
which appears as dark on the white ground as does the red paint, 
but from which the color principle has been omitted. A good pho- 
tograph of a colored picture gives the values of the picture. A poor 
photograph, on the contrary, distorts the values and blues are often 
found too light, while reds and yellows will be too dark to truth- 
fully express the values of the original color. 

30. The Value Scale. All possible values which can be rep- 
resented in drawing, lie between the pure whites of paper or pig- 
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iiUMits and the pure black of pen- 
cil, ink, or other pigments. In 
order to think or speak precisely 
of the crreafe rancre of values be- 
tweeu black and white, it is 
jiecessary that they shall be elas- 
siiied in some way. It is not 
sufficient to say that a given 
shadow is light, or medium, or 
dark in value. Dr. Koss lias 
overcome the difficulty by ar- 
ranging a value scale of nine 
equal intervals, which covers the 
whole range from pure white to 
j)ure black. Each interval has 
its appropriate designation and 
a convenient abbreviation. This 
scale affords a practical working 
basis for the study of values. It 
is evident that while the indi- 
vidual scale does not include all 
possible values, it can readily be 
enlarged indefinitely by intro- 
ducing values between those of 
the scale as described. As a 
matter of fact, any differences in 
value that might come between 
any two intervals of the scale 
would rarely be represented, as 
it is the practice in drawing to 
simplify values as much as pos- 
sible; that is to consider the 
i£eneral value of a mass, rather 
than to cut it up into a number 
of slightly varying tones whfch 
are not necessary for expressing 
anything of importance in the 
object. 
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31. How to Make a Value Scale. Fig. 24 shows a value 
scale with the names of the intervals and their abbreviations. In 
making a value scale the student should work in pencil, confining 
each interval within a circle three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
White will be represented by the white paper with a circle penciled 
ploiit it. Black (B) and white (W) should be established first, 
then the middle value (M), light (L) and dark (D); afterward the 
remaining values, low light (LL), high light (HL), low dark (LD) 
and high dark (HDj. 

32. How to Use a Value Scale. When the objects to be 
drawn are neutral in color, that is, are black, white, or gray, the 
relative values are perceived without special difficulty. When the 
objects are in color, the draftsman is obliged to translate the color 
element into terms of litrht and dark. 

In order tc determine the value of any surface, it is a help to 
compare the surface with a piece of white paper held in such a way 
that it receives the greatest amount of light. It not infrequently 
haj)peiis that two surfaces quite different in color will be of exactly 
the same value. The student should make a practice of observing 
the relative values of things about him, even when he is not engaged 
in drawiim. 

Place a sheet of white paper in the sunlight as it falls through 
a window and compare its value with that of white paper further 
in the room and outside of the sunlight. Try a similar experiment 
with black. These merely show what everyone may suppose that 
he kntnvs already — that the less light a surface receives the darker 
value it appears to have. As a matter of fact, beginners are more 
ready to accept this truth with regard to color than they are when 
it relates to black and white. 

An instructive way of studying values is to look through a 
closed window and compare the values of forms outside to the value 
of the window sash. ~ Even when the sash is painted white, it will 
often be observed to appear darker than any shadow out of doors. 

S3* General Directions for Drawing the Examination 
Plates. The examination plates are planned to give as great a 
variety to the style of drawing as possible. The architect is called 
upon to use freehand drawing in two general ways; to make work- 
ing drawings of ornament, either painted or carved, and to make, 
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for reference, sketches or uotes, more or less elaborate, from oriia- 
ment already in existence, or from buildings either entire or in 
part, as well as from their landscape setting. This course will not 
include drawing of architecture and landscape. 

In making a working drawing of ornament every shape and 
curve should be drawn to perfection, with clean, careful lines, in 
order that there shall be no opportunity for the craftsman who 
executes the work to interpret it differently from the designer's 
intention. Light and shade aie used sparingly as the exax-t 
amount of relief is indicated by sections. 

Tn making sketches or notes, while proportions must be accu- 
rately studied, form may be suggested by a much freer quality of 
line. In a working drawing light and shade maybe merely indi- 
cated or may be carried to any degree of elaboration. The natural 
way of teaching this kind of drawing is to work from the objects 
themselves or from casts. This is not possible in a correspondence 
course, but all the principles of sketching may be very well taught 
by drawing from photographs of ornament, and this method has 
some decided advantages of its own for a beginner. The light 
and shade in the photograph are lixed, while in sketching objects 
out of doors it changes constantly, and even indoors is subject to 
sonu^ fluctuation; and then, in the j)hotograph the objtx't is more 
isolated from its surroundings and so is less confusing to j)erceive. 

In order to train the sense of proportion as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, the plates are to be executed on a much larger scale than the 
examples, but at no fixed scale. Plan each drawing to be as large as 
possible, where no dimensionsare given, but do not allow any point 
in the drawing to approach nearer than one inch to the border line. 

34. Varieties of Shading. In drawing in pen and ink, all 
effects of shadow are made bv lines, and different values are ob- 
tained by varving the width of lines, or of the spaces betW(M*n tlu^ 
lines, or by both. In any case the integrity of each line must be 
preserved and there can be very little crossing or touching of shade 
lines, as that causes a black spot in the tone unless lines cross each 
other systematically and produce cross hatching. With the pen- 
cil, however, owinji to its irranular character one may produce a 
tone without any lines; a tone made up of lines which by touching 
or overlapping pnwluce a soft, blen<led elfect, in which the general 
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dirtfCtioii of the strokes is stiil visililti, or a tnim mm\e up of pure 
lint-a Hs ill jH-ii work. In p-neml it diM-s not inatlcr so niiicii, »s 
in [K'li drawing, if liin's lonch or overlaji. Indoi-d, tlie nHtiiml 
chanictiT of tliti jK-iK-il lino loiids lo a tfL-atnioiir wliicb includes 
botli ]inre liiii'S and inoro or loss lilonde<l t-ffects. 

35. Directions of Shade Lines. It ia always a wry iinpor- 
taut matter to dwide what direi-tioii Rliade lint'S sliall take. While 
it ifl impossible to givo nilcs for i(, a good general principle is to 
make the direction of the lines follow the contours of the forni. 
The easiest and simplest niet4iod is to make all the lines upright. 
This method is a very popukr one with architects. The ol)jec- 
tiouB to it are monotony and a lack of expression, but jt is certainly 
a very safe method and far preferable to one where desire for 
variety has been carried too far and lines lead the eye in a great 
number of different directions which contradict the general lines 
of the surface or form. A natural treatment is to adapt the direc- 
tion of lines to the character of the surface represented; that is, to 
treat cnrved surfaces with curving lines and flat planes with 
straight lines, and in general, lines may very well follow either 
the contours or the surfaces of tile form. In that way variety is 
ol)tiiined and the direction of the shading helps to expi-ess the chui - 
■Lcter of the thing represeutetl. ITiis principle inuwt, lii>wever, Ih- 
moililied when it leads lo tJio iiilroduction of violently opjKising 
seta of lines. Abrupt transitions ninst be avoided and the change 
from one direction to another must Iw accomplished gradually. 

\\ heie a largt sni fate is to receive a tone, the tone can best 

lide by side with succeed- 

nxtaposeil. Tlie lengths 

in each of tbeseries must 

iderably in order that the 

may II 




oducini; lines of white 



throujih tlie lone. (See I-'ig- ~''-l 

The crossing of one Hvstem of 
parallel lines by another system is 
called cross hatching. This method 
probably originated in cop|)erplHte engraving, to which it is very 
well adaptwl, especially as a nii-aii.« of nKMlifying niirl .leepcniiiir 
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tones. It also changes and breaks up the rather stringy texture 
produced by a succession of long parallel lines. It has now become 
sonnewhat obsolete as a general method for pen or pencil drawing, 
largely because the result looks labored, for it is always desirable 
to produce effects more simply and directly, that is, with one set 
of lines instead of two or more. If the tone made by one set of 
lines needs darkening, it is now more usual to go over the first tone 
with another set of lines in the same direction. 

A great many drawings have been made with shade lines all 
in a diagonal direction, but this is open to serious objection and 
should be avoided. A diagonal line is always opposed to the prin« 
ciple of gravitation, and tends to render objects unstable and give 
them the appearance of tilting. It is often desirable to begin a 
tone with diagonal lines which, however, should gradually be made 
to swing into either an upright or horizontal direction. 
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Materials Required. One WoUff's solid ink black iHiuell; one F pencil; one HB 
pencil; two dozen sheets of paper (same as practice paper of other courses, but to be used 
for examination sheets In this) ; one red soft rubber; one medium rubber— jrreen or red. 
>%*ith wedge ends ; one drawing board ; six thumb tacks ; one box natural drawing models ; 
one Cross slate; one Cross i)encll ; one-half dozen sheets of tracing paper. 

After the preliminary practice with straight lines and curves the student may pro- 
ceed to execute Plates I and II. 



PLATE 1. 

The principal dimensions in inches are indicated on the model 
plate. All dimensions and proportions should however be determined 
by the eye alone. ]Measurements may be used as a test after the 
squares are laid in. The figures on the left should be executed first, 
in order to avoid nibbing by the hand and sleeve. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 are motives from Egj^ptiaii painted decoration. 
Figs. 1 , 2, 4 and 5 are all derived from or suggested by patterns pro- 
thice<l by plaiting or wearing. The borders of Fig. 3 are derived 
from bundles of reeds bound together. 

As all the figures are large and simple, they should be executed 
with a rather wide line drawn with the F pencil. Draw the construc- 
tion lines oh this and on all other plates where they are necessary, so 
lightly that they can be perfectly erased without leaving any indenta- 
tion in the paper. After the construction lines are drawn out in Figs. 
4 and 5, strengthen the Hues of the pattern. In erasing, much of the 
pattern will be removed. This time go over each line with a single 
stroke of the solid ink pencil. Do not turn the paper in drawing 
diagonal and vertical lines. They are given especially to train the 
hand to execute such lines. By turning the paper the exercise be- 
comes one of drawing horizontal lines, which are the least difficult. 

Fig. is the skeleton of a very common type of ornament con- 
sisting of curved lines radiating from a point at the ba.se, on either side 
of a central axis. 
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PLATE II. 

Fig. 1 is the basis of a large class of ornament founded on the 
lines of organic growth, called scrolls or meanders. 

Fig. 2 is an Egyptian border consisting of alternate flower and 
bud forms of the lotus, the most typical and universal of all the Kgyp- 
tian decorative units. The outline of the flower displays the Egyp- 
tian feeling for subtlety and refinement of curve. Observe how the 
short rounded curve of the base passes into a long subtle curve which 
becomes almost straight and terminates in a short full turn at the end. 

Fig. 3 is a simple form of the guilloche (pronounced gheeycx^he), 
a motive which first becomes common in Assyrian decoration and is 
afterw^ard incorporated into all the succeeding styles. 

Fig. 4 is the skeleton of a border motive where the units are dis- 
posed on either side of the long axis of the border. 

Figs. 5 and 7 are varieties of the Greek anthemeum or honey- 
suckle pattern, one of the most subtle and perfect of all ornamental 
forms. Observe in Fig. 5 the quality of the curves — the contrast of 
full rounded parts with long curves almost straight which characterize 
the Egyptian lotus. Note in both examples that there is a regular 
ratio of increase both in the size of the lobes and in the spaces between 
each, from the lowest one up to the center. It is invariably the rule 
that each lobe shall be continued to the base without touching its 
neighbor. 

Fig. 6 is an Egyptian "all-over'' or repeating pattern painted on 
wall surfaces. It is made up of continuous circles filled with lotus 
forms and the intervening spaces with buds. 

PLATE 111. 

This plate is to contain nine outline drawings illustrating Rules 
8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20. The drawings may be made and cor- 
rected on the slate and then copied on to the paper or they may be 
drawn directly on the paper. They may be from the models or from 
simple geometric objects such as boxes, blocks, cups, pans, plates, 
spools, flower pots, bottles, etc. 

PLATE IV.* 

These are characteristic forms of Greek vases. Fig. 1, the Lechy- 



NoTB. This plate and all succeeding ones are to be surrounded by a border line, 
drawn freehand one inch from the edge of the paper. 
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Typical Eg'yptian, Assyrian and Greek Moti 
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thos, was used to hold oil, Fig. 2, the Kantheros, is one form of the 
drinking cup, and Fig. 3, the Hydria, for pouring water. 

The drawing of these vases includes a great variety of beautiful 
curves. They are to be executed entirely in outline, and both con- 
tours and bands of ornament and the relative sizes of each are to be 
preserved. 

Calculate the heights so that the bases shall each be one inch 
from above the border line and the upper point of Fig. 3 about one 
inch below the border line. In sketching them in, first place a con- 
struction line to represent the central axis. Across this, sketch the 
outlines of the horizontal bands and then sketch the contours, follow- 
ing the general directions given in Sections 21 and 25. Ilememl>er 
that lines are to l)e drawn lightly and corrections made by new lines 
and not by erasures. Use the arm movement as much as possible in 
drawing the cur\'es. Before executing the examination paper, prac- 
tice drawing each vase entirely without corrections of the lines. 

PLATE V. 

Fig. 1 is from the pavement in the Baptistery at Florence and is 
in the style called Tuscan Romanesque. The pointed acanthus 
leaves in the small border at the top, are identical in character with 
the Byzantine acanthus. 

• lliis drawing is to be treated like a sketch made from the object. 
After sketching in the pattern and correcting in the usual way by 
drawing new lines, erase superfluous lines and strengthen the outlines 
by lines made with one stroke. The final outline should, however, 
\ye loose and free in character and express the somewhat roughened 
cHlges of the pattern in white. This does not mean that the direction 
of the line must vary enough to distort any shapes. Observe that 
most of the shapes appear to l)e perfectly symmetrical only their edges 
seem slightly softened and broken. Fill in the background with a 
tone ec|ual to the dark (D) of the value scale. Make this tone by 
upright lines nearly touching each other and if the value is too light 
at first, go over them again by lines in the same direction. If a back- 
ground line occasionally nms over the outline, it will help to produce 
the effect of the original. 

Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 comprise typical forms of Greek decorated 
mouldings. The examples have much the character of a working 
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PtATE IV. PIG. I. 

The Lechythos. 

Typical Creek Vuc D»d to H«ld OIL 




X 



PLATE IV, I'lO. 3. 

The Hydriii. 
Typical Greek Vase UmJ for Pimrina Water. 




PLATE V. Fir,. 1. 
Pavement from the Baptistery, Florence. 




PIG. 2. PLATB V. FIG. 3. 

Typical Forms of Greek Decorated Moiilding-s. 




Typical Forms of Greek Decorateil Mouldings, 
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drawing and the plates are to be enlarged copies, but instead of fol- 
lowing the character of the light and shade of the original, the shadows 
are to be executed by upright lines. (See Section 37.) The darker 
shadows are to be the value of dark (D) of the scale, the lighter ones 
the value of middle (M). 

PLATE VI. 

Place these drawincrs so that there will be at least an inch be- 
tween them and about half an inch between the border line and 
the top and bottom. 

Fig. 1 is from a drawing of a wTought iron grille in a church in 
Prague. Some idea of the shape of the pieces of iron is conveyed by 
the (xrasional lines of shading. T\w pattern will be seen to be dis- 
posed on radii dividing the circle into sixths. Construct the skeleton 
of the pattern sliown, establishing first an ecjuihxteral triangle and 
the lines which subdivide its angles and sides. About this draw 
the inner line of the circle and extend the lines which sulxlivide the 
angles of the triangles, to form tlie six radii of the circle. Complete 
the outlines of the pattern before drawing the shading lines. This 
drawing with its lines and curs^es all carefully perfected represents 
the kind of working drawing which an architect might give to an iron- 
smith to work with, although in a working drawing, a section of the 
iron w^ould be given and each motive of the design would propably be 
drawn out only once and then as it was repeated it would be merely 
indicated by a line or two sketched in. 

Fig. 2 is from a photograph of a wrought iron grille at Lucca in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance. The drawing to be made from 
this, the student must consider to be a sketch, the sort of note or 
memorandum he might make were he before the original. 

The accompanying detail gives a suggestion of the proper treat- 
ment. The general shape of the whole outline should be indicated 
and the. larger geometric subdivisions; the details of two of the 
compartments suggested by light lines and those of the remainder 
either omitted or very slightly suggested. Try to make the drawing 
suggest the "hammered'' quality of the iron. Although the cur\T2 
are all beautifully felt, there are slight variations in them produce<! 
by the hammer, or they are bent out of shape by time, and the thick- 
ness of the iron varies sometimes by intention and sometimes by acci- 
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PLATK VI. FIG. 1. 

Wrouj^ht Iron Grille, Prag-uc 




PLATE VI. FIG. 2. 
Wroug'ht Iron Grille, Lucca- 
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denl Take care liowever not to exajjj^rati the freetloin of the 
hne'5 and do not (.arrj the vanation so far thit dines ire distorte<l 
Mike tht drawing iii iiiithiie first 
with I hue whith breaks ot»a.ston- 
all\ ttith portions of the lint 
omitted rhis helps to mditatc 
the texture of the iron and siigfjests 
Its free hand-made chaniter 



^Ig P^jg l /y \ That part of the background 






.n^^^^^^M^M« nhith m the photograph appears 

-'^^^^^" I ■! blatk l)ehind the iron should be 

> hiied in with a tone equd to the 

dark (D) of the value scale It 

'"''^ '' should onl\ be placed behind the 

two compartments which are most 

Detail of Plate VI Pig a carefullv draw n with perhipsan 

irregular patch of it m the adjoining 

compartment. In making the background use single pencil strokes, 

side by side, with the solid ink pencil, ver,' near together or occrasion- 

ally touching. Give a slight curve to each stroke. The direction 

of the lines may be either upright, or they may keep the leading 

direction of the general lines of the pattern, but they should not 

be stiff or mechanical. If the value is not dark enough another .set 

of lines may be mmle over the first ones, keeping the same direction. 

The only parts of the ironwork itself which recjuire shading are 

tho.se twisted pieces which mark the subdivision, the outer edge, 

. and the clasp. For this use a tone equal to the middle (M) of the 

value .scale. Avoid explaining t(x» carefully the twi.sts and use the 

shading only in the dark .side. Use a few broken outlines on the 

right side, just enough-to suggest it and do not darken the flat piece of 

iron l>ehind the twists except on the shadow side. Do not count the 

number of twists but indicate them in their proper she and the effect 

will \te near enough for this kind of a drawing. Shade only those 

twists which are nearest the c^om part men ts which are detailed; from 

them let the detail gradually die away. 

PLATE VII. 

This figure is & rosette made up of the Roman or soft acanthus. 
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and the drawing has the general character of a working drawing. 
Every part is very clearly expressed in outKne, slightly shadowed, 
and a section explains the exact contours. In drawing the outline of 
the leaflets, observe that one edge, usually the upper is generally ex- 
pressed by a simple curve and the other edge by a compound curve, 
the variation in which, however, is slight. Draw a circle first to con- 
tain the outer edge of the rosette and sketch in lightly the main rib or 
central axis of each leaf. Then block in the general form of the leaves, 
not showing the subdivisions at edges. Next place the eyes — the small 
elliptical spots which separate one lobe from another — and draw the 
main ribs of each lobe, finally detailing the leaflets in each lobe. In 
shading use the value dark (D) for the darkest values and the middle 
value (jVI) for the others, and instead of producing a perfectly blende<l 
tone as in the original, let the tone retain some suggestion of lines, the 
general direction of which should follow that of the main ribs in the 
leaves. In the shadow of the rosette on the background, let the lines 
be upright. Lines naturally show less in very dark values than in 
lighter tones, for it is difficult to produce the darker values without 
going over the lines with another set and that has a tendency to blend 
all the lines into a general tone. 

PLATE VIII. 

Plate VIII is a sculptured frieze ornament introducing various 
forms of the Roman or soft acanthus. In this as in all scroll drawing, 
the skeleton of the pattern shoukl be carefully drawn, then the leaves 
and rosettes disposed upon it. Always draw the big general form of 
the acanthus, and proceed gradually to the details as described in the 
directions for Plate VII. This like Plate VII, has the general charac- 
ter of a working drawing, only in this case there is no section. Use 
the same values and same suggestions for directions of line as in 
Plate VII. 

PLATE IX. 

This plate is an example of the Byzantine acanthus on a fragment 
in the Capitoline Museum. In drawing this, place the central axis or 
main rib of the leaf first, then establish the position of the eyes — the 
egg-shaped cuts which separate the lobes. The general contour of 
the lobes and their main ribs should next be blocked in before the 
final disposition of the points or leaflets is determined. 
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PLATE VI 1, 

Acanthus Rosette. 




This 1> also lo be dnvD at Fig. I. Plate X. 

BjEantine Acanthus, from a frag'tnent in the Capitoline Muaeun^ 
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The drawing of this plate is to be enlarged to about ten inches in 
height and well placed on the sheet with the center of the drawing 
coinciding with the center of the plate. This drawing is to be made 
by the use of two values only, with w^hite, and the student may select 
his own values. The object is to select the most important 
features and to omit as much as possible. It would be well for 
the student to first trj' to see how much he can express with one 
value and white. The values are to be obtained by upright lines. 
Outlines are to \ye omitted as far as possible in the finished sketch 
and forms are to be expressed by the shapes of the masses of 
shadow. Where only two values and white are to be used, it is 
desirable to leave as much white as possible and not allow the 
shadow values to run too near to black as that produces too harsh a 
contrast with the white. On the other hand, if the shadow values are 
t(M) high in the scale, that is too near white, the drawing becomes weak 
and washed out in effect. As this drawing is to be large in scale, it 
should be made with the solid ink pencil and with wide pencil strokes. 
After the outline has been sketched in, the shading or "rendering'' 
may be studied, first on tracing paper over the drawing. There 
should be no attempt at rendering the background in this drawing. 

PLATE X. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are to be placed on this plate, but Fig. 1 is to be 
rendered this time as near to the true values as it is possible to go 
by using four values and white in shading. The pencil lines shoukl 
be blended together somewhat, but the general direction of the shad- 
ing should follow the central axis of the lobes. Only the leaf itself 
is to be drawn and the backgroinul value should be allowed to break 
in an irregular line about the leaf. It should not be carried out to an 
etlge which would represent the shape of the entire fragment of stone 
on which the leaf is carved. In studying the shapes of the different 
shadows it is well at first to exaggerate somewhat and give each value 
a clean, definite shape even if the edges appear somewhat indefinite 
in the original. At the last those edges which are blurred may be 
blended together. 

Fig. 2 is a Byzantine capital from the church of San Vitale, at 
Ravenna. This is to be drawn so that the lines of the column shall 
fade off gradually into nothing and end in a broken edge instead of 
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stopping on a horizontal line as in the original. The top of the draw- 
ing above the great cushion which rests on the capital proper should 
also fade off into nothing and with a broken line instead of the hori- 
zontal straight line. A small broken area of the background value 
should be placed either side of the capital. In drawing an object like 
this which is full of small detail there is danger of losing the larger 
qualities of solidity and roundness by insisting too much upon the 
small parts and there is also danger of making the drawing too spotty. 
It is a good principle to decide at first that the detail is to be expressed 
either in the shadow or in the light, but not equally in both. This 
principle is based on one of the facts of vision, for in looking at an 
object one sees only a comparatively small amount of detail; what 
falls on either side of the spot on which the eye is focused appears 
blurred and indistinct. In an object of this kind whose section is 
circular, one can best express the shape by concentrating the study 
of detail at the point where the light leaves off and shadow begins, 
representing less and less detail as the object turns away from the 
spectator. In this drawing, however, there may be more detail ex- 
pressed in the shadow than in the light, but remember that outlines 
of objects in shadow lose their sharpness and become softened. Do 
not attempt to show all the grooves in' the parts in shadow; indicate 
one or two principal ones and indicate more and more detail as the 
leaves approach the point where the light begins. There the richness 
of detail may be fully represented, but as the forms pass into the light, 
omit more and more detail. Again observe that any small plane of 
shadow surrounded by intense light, if examined in detail, appears 
darker by contrast, but if represented as dark as it appears it becomes 
spotty and out of value. If observed in relation to the whole 
object its real value will be seen to be lighter than it appears when 
examined by itself. Use white and four values to be determined by 
the student. Guard against too strong contrasts of values within the 
shadow as it cuts it up and destroys its unity, and in every drawing 
made, show clearly just which is the shadow side and which is the 
light. That is, do not place so many shadow values within the light 
that it destroys it, and do not invade shadows with too many lights 
and reflected lights. Note that it is characteristic of the Byzantine 
acanthus to have the points of every tine or lobe touch something; 
no points are left free, but observe also that the points have some sub- 
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stance and width at the place they touch and must not be represented 
by a mere thread of light. It would be a mistake to introduce much 
variety of direction in the lines in this drawing, especially in the 
shadows, as it would "brfeak it up" too much. The concave line of 
the contour of the capital may well determine the dominant direction 
of the lines which should not be very distinct as lines, but should blend 
considerably into general tones, ^^^lerever a plane of shadow stops 
with a clean sharp edge the drawing must correspond, for its interest 
and expressiveness depend upon its power to suggest differences in 
surface — those surfaces which flow gradually into one another as well 
as those in which the transitions are sharp and abrupt. 

The student should be very scrupulous about using only the 
values of the scale, and in the lower left comer of each sheet he should 
place within half-inch squares examples of each value used on the 
drawing with its name and symbol indicated. 

PLATE XI. 

This capital, of the Roman Corinthian order, is in the Museum of 
the Baths of Diocletian in Rome. 

The foliated portions consist of olive acanthus, and the student 
should carefully study the differences between this and the soft acan- 
thus. It will be noted that the greatest difference is in the subdivi- 
sion of the edges into leaflets. In the soft acanthus there is always a 
strong contrast of large and small leaflets and the lobes overlap each 
other, producing a full rich effect and the general appearance is more 
like that of a natural leaf. In the olive acanthus the leaflets in one 
lobe differ slightly from each other in size, are narrower, and l>ounded 
by simple curves on either side, where the leaflet of the soft acanthus 
has the compound curve on one side. 

The student may use as many values as he thinks necessary, but 
he should be conscientious in keeping his values in their scale relations 
and should place an example of each value used, with its name in one 
corner of the drawing. 

To make a satisfactory drawing of a form so full of intricate 
detail as this is difficult, as there is a great temptation to put in all one 
sees. The general instructions for drawing Plate VII are equally 
applicable here. The student should remember that a drawing is an 
explanation, but an explanation which can take much for granted. 
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I'LATE X. FIG. 2. 
Byzantine Capital, from the Church of San Vitale Ravenna. 




Roman Corintnian Capital, from the Baths of Diocletian. 
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lialiaii Renaissance Pilaster. 
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For instance, if the carved ornament on the mouldings or at the top 
of the capital are expressed where they receive full light, they must 
become more and more vague suggestions and finally disappear in 
the strong shadows; so the division line between the two mouldings 
of the abacus may be omitted in shadow and the mind will fill in 
what the eye does not see. One could go farther and express the detail 
only for a short space, letting it gradually die away into light or be 
merely indicated by a line or two, and still the explanation would be 
sufficient and far less fatiguing to the eye than literal insistence on 
every detail for the entire length. It is an excellent plan to look at 
the original, whether a photograph or the real object, with half closed 
eyes. This helps decidedly to separate the light masses from the 
darks and shows how much that is in shadow may be omitted. 

The smaller lobes on the olive acanthus have no m^-in ribs and 
lines are carried from the intersection of each leaf toward the base, 
the section of the leaflet being concave. The section of the leaflets 
on the soft acanthus is more V-shaped. 

PLATE XII. 

This is a portion of a pilaster decoration in the Italian Renais- 
sance style. The acanthus is of the soft Roman type, but much more 
thin and delicate with the eyes cut back almost to the main ribs and a 
space cut out between each lobe so there is rarely any overlapping 
of lobes. Lay out construction lines for the scrolls, block in all forms 
correctly, detailing little by little, so carrying the whole drawing along 
to the same degree of finish 
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A T>-pical Perspective Drawing' Kendercd in Pen and Ink. 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 



DEFINITIONS AND GENERAL THEORY. 

1. When any object in space is l>eing viewed, rays of light 
are reflected from all points of its visible snrface, and enter the 
eye of the observer. Tliese mys of liglit are called visual rays. 
They strike upon the sensitive membrane, called tlie retina, of 
the eye, and form an image. It is from this image tliat tlie 
observer receives his impression of tlie appearance of the object 
at which lie is looking. 

2. In Fig. 1, let the triangular card ahc represent any oi)ject 
in 8[)ace. The image 
of it on the retina 
of the observer's eve 
will l)e formed l)y 
the visual rays re- 
flected from its sur- 
face. These rays 
form a pyramid or 
cone which has the observer's eye for its jipcx, and tlie ol)jcct in 
space for its base. 

3. If a transparent plane M, Fig. 2, be placed in such a 
position that it will intersect the cone of visual rays as sliown, 
the intersection will be a projection of the object U[)on the plane 
M. It will be noticed that the projecting lines, or projectors, 
instead of being peri)endicuhir -to the plane, as is the case in 
orthographic projection,* are tlie visual rays which all converge to 
a single point coincident with the observers eye. 

• In orthographic projection an object Is represented upon two plancR at riglit angles 
^o each other, by lines drawn j>erpendicnlar to these planes from all iN>ints on the eilues or 
contour of the obj«M't. Such perpendicular lincM intersecting the planes givo figures wliich astt 
Oiled projections (jtrthogrnjihir) of the object. 
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4, KvL'iy jxiiiit nv li 
Hpi)ear ti) tlie ulisiirver cs 



! ill the jinijeittioii on tlic jikiie M will 
tly U) cciver tins ciiri-esixuKiiiijr jxijut or 
line ill llie ohjeet. Tluis the ol>s(in-ur sws the [Niiiit «'" iii tliB 
projectiiHi, apiKii-eiitly juat eoiniitieiit with the jioiiit n in Uie 
object. Tliia iiiiiat eviiloiitly he so, for hotli the poiiitM n'' mid a 
lie on the 8<iiiie visual ray. In tlie (*anie way the line u^'h^ in tlie 
projection must apjxiar to tlie olwerver to exactly cover the line 
iih in the object; and the projection, as a wliole, must present to 
liini exactly the same appearance (is the object in space, 

•}. If the projection ia auppoBed to be ijerniiineiitly fixed 
ii|>on the plane, the 
object in sjMice may 
lie removed without 
affecting the image 
on the retina of the 
observer's eye, since 
X _, . Ml. j— /„>i.u:\ the visHitlrays which 

'^^^ r>^^ ^ — uA were originally re- 

flected from the sur- 
face of tlie object 
are now reflected 
fmin the projection 
on tlie ])lane M. In 
other words, this 
projection niaj' lie 
used as a substitute for the object in space, and when jikced in 
proper relation to tlie eye of tlie observer, will convey to him an 
impression exactly similar to tliat which would }ie produced were 
he looking at the real object. 

0. A pnijection such as that just deserilx^d is tnown as a 
perspective projection of the object which it represents. The 
|)laiie on which tlie perspective projection is made is called tlie 
Picture Plane. The |)osition of the observer's eye is <'alled the 
Station Point, or Point of Sieht. 

7. It will lie seen tliat the jici'siiective projection of any 
IMiiiit in tlie object, is where tlie visual my, through that jioiiit, 
piei-ce.s the picture plane. 

8. A jierspective projection may he detiiicd as the represeii- 
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tiitioii, upon a plane surface, of the appearance of objects us seen 
from some given point of view. . 

9. Before beginning the study of the construction of the 
pei-spective projection, some considemtion should be given to 
phenomena of perspective. One of the most important of these 
j)henomena, and one which is the keynote to the whole science of 
perspective, has been noticed l)y everyone. It is tlie apparent 
diminution in the size of an object as the distance between the 
object and tlie eye increases. A railroad train moving over a 
long, straight track, furnishes a familiar example of this. As the 
train moves farther and farther away, its dimensions appai\;ntly 
l)ecome smaller and smaller, the details grow more and moi-e 
indistinct, luitil the whole train appeal's like a black line crawling 
over the ground. It will l)e noticed also, that the speed of the 
train seems to diminish as it moves away, for the equal distiinces 
over which it will tmvel in a given time, seem less and less as 
they are taken farther and farther from the eye. 

10. In the same way, if several objects having the same 
dimensions are situated at different distances from the eye, the 
nearest one appears to 

be the largest, and the 
others appear to be 
smaller and smaller as 
they are farther and 
farther away. Take, 
for illustration, a long, 
straight row of street- 
lamps. As one looks 
along the row, each 
succeeding lamp is ajv 
jjai-ently shorter and smaller than the one before. The reason for 
this can easily l)e explained. In estimating the size of any object, 
one most naturally c()niparcs it with some other object as a stand- 
ard or unit. Now, as the obsciver compares the lam|>-jM»sts, one 
with anotlur, the result will l>e something as follows (see* Fig. »'>). 
If he is looking at tlie top of No. 1, along the lin(; ha^ ihc top of 
No. 2 is invisible. It is appai-ently below the U)\) of No. 1, for, in 
ordei* to see No. 2, he has to lower his eye until he is looking in 
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the direction ba^. He now sees the t-op of No. 2, but the top of 
No. 1 seems some distance above, and he naturally concludes that 
No. 2 appears shorter than No. 1. As the observer looks at the 
top of No. 2, No. 3 is still invisible, and, in order to see it, lie has 
to lower his eye still farther. Comparing the bottoms of the posts, 
he finds the same apparent diminution in size as the distance of 
the ix>sts from his eye increases. The length of the second post 
api^ears only equal to the distance inn as measured on the first 
post, while the length of the third post appears only equal to the 
distance 08 as measured on post No. 1. 

11. In the same way that the lamp-posts appear to diminish 
in size as they i-ecede from the eye, the parallel lines (<?, a„ 
a.,, etc., and c, c^, c,,^ etc.) which run along the tops and botr 
toms of the posts appear to converge as they recede, for the dis- 
tiince between these lines seems less and less as it is ttiken farther 
and farther away. At infinity the distance between the lines be- 
comes zero, and the lines appear to meet in a single point. This 
point is called the vanishing point of the lines. 

12. If any object, as, for illustration, a cube, is studied, it 
will be seen that the lines which form its edges may be sei>arated 

into groups accoixling 
to their different direc- 
tions ; all lines having 
the same direction fonn- 
ing one group, and ai> 
parently converging U> 
a connnon vanishing 
point. Each group of 
parallel lines is called a 
system, and each line 
an element of the svs- 
tem. For example, in Fig. 4, A, Aj, A^„ and A.^ belong to one 
group or system ; B, B,, B.^, and B^, to another; and (\ C,, Q,, and 
C.^, to a third. Each system has its own vanishing point, towards 
which all the elements of that sysU^m apjiear to converge. This 
])henomenon is well illustrated in the parallel lines of ^a mil road 
track, or bv the horizontjd lines which form the courses of a stone 
wall. 
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13. . As all lines which belong to the satne system appear to 
meet at the vanishing point of their system, it follows that if the 
eye is placed so as to look directly along any line of a system^ that 
line will be seen endwise^ and appear as a point exactly covering the 
vanishing point of the system to which it belongs. 

If, for illustration, the eye glances directly along one of the 
liorizontal lines formed by the courses of a stone wall, this line 
will be seen as a point, and all the other horizontal lines in the 
wall will apparently converge towards the point. In other words, 
the line along which the eye is looking appears to cover the van- 
ishing point of the system to which it belongs. Thus, the vanish- 









ing point of any system of lines must lie on that element of the 
system which enters the observer's eye, and must be at an infinite 
distance from the observer. Therefore, to find the vanishing 
point of any system of lines, imagine one of its elements to enter 
the observer's eye. This element is called the visual element of 
the system, and may often be a purely imaginary line indicating 
simply the direction in which the vanishing point lies. The van- 
ishing point will always be found on this visual element and at an 
infinite distance from the observer. 

14. To further illusti*ate this point, suppose an obseiver U^ 
be viewing the objects in space re[)res('nt(Ml m Fig. 5. He desires 
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to find the vanishing point for the system of lines parallel to the 
oblique line ah which forms one edcre of the roof plane ahcd. 
There are two lines in the roof that belontr to this system, namely: 
ah and dc If he imagines an element of the system to enter 
his eye, and looks directly along this element, he will be look- 
ing in a direction exactly parallel to the line ^//>, and he wall 
be looking directly at the vanishing point of the system (§ 18). 
This visual element along which he is looking is a purely imaginary 
line parallel to ah and de. All lines in the object belonging to 
this system will appear to converge towai*ds a point situated on 
the line along which he is looking, and at an infinite distance from 
him. 

This phenomenon is of great importance, and is the founda- 
tion of most of the operations in making a perspective drawing. 

15. The word " vanish " as used in pers[)ective always im- 
plies a recession. Thus, a line that vanislies upward, slopes \\\y- 
ward as it recedes from the observer; a line that vanishes to the 
right, slo{)es to the right as it recedes fi'oni the observer. 

1(). It follows from paragraphs 13 Jind 14 that any system 
of lines that vanishes u[)wai'd, will have its vanishing point above 
the observer's eye. Similarly, any system vanishing downward, 
will have its vanishing point Inflow the ol)server's eye ; any sys- 
tem vanishing to the right, will have its vanishing point to the 
right of the observer's eye ; and any system vanishing to the left, 
will have its vanishing point to the left of 'the observer's eye. 
Any system of horizontal- lines will have its vanishinig point on a 
level with the observer's eve, and a system of vertical lines will 
have its vanishing point vertically in line with the observer's 
eve. 

17. All planes that aie parallel to one another are said to 
belong to the same system, each i)lane being called an element 
of the system. 

All the planes of one system apjx'ar to aj)[)roach one another 
as they recede from the eye, and to meet at infinity in a single 
straiirht lijie called the vanishing trace of the svstem. Thus, 
the U[)[)er and lower faces of a cul)e seen in s[)ace, will appear to 
cotiveii^e tf)ward a stniight line at infinity. 

18. If the eye is so placed as to look directly along one of 
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tlie planes of a system, that plane will be seen edgewise, and will 
appear as a single straight line exactly covering the vanishing 
trace of the system to which it l)elongs. The plane of any system 
that passes through the observer's eye is called the visual plane 
of that svstem. 

19. From § 18, it follows that the vanishing trace of a system 
of planes that vanishes upwaitl, will l)e found above the level of the 
eye, while tlie vanishing trace of a system of planes vanishing 
downward, will be found below the level of the eve. The vanish- 
ing trace of a system of vertical planes will be a vertical line ; and 
of a system of horizontal planes, a horizontal line, exactly on a 
level with the observer's eye. 

20. The vanishing trace of the systetn of horizontal planes 
is called the horizon. 

The visual plane of the horizontal system is called the plane 
of the horizon. The plane of the horizon is a most imporUmt one 
in the construction of a persjjective projection. 

21. From the foregoing discussion the truth of the following 
statements will be evident. They may be called the Five Axioms 
of Perspective. 

(rt) All the lines of one Hf/nteni appeur to eonretye and to 
meet at an infinite distanee from the observer a eye^ in a sint/le 
point eidled the vanishint/ point of the s//stem, 

(b) All the planes of one Sf/sfem appear to converye as they 
reeede from the eye^ and to meet at an infinite distance from the 
observer^ in a sinyle straiyht line called the vanishiny trace of the 
system, 

(c) Any line lyiny in a plane xvill have its vanishiny point 
somefchere in the vanishiny trace of the plane in which it lies. 

(rZ) The vanishiny trace of any plane must pass throuyh the 
vanishiny. points of all lines that lie in it. Thus, since the van- 
ishiny trace if a plane is a straiyht line (§ 18), the vanishiny points 
if any two lines lyiny in a plane will determine the vanishiny trace 
(f the syntem to which the plane brlnnys, 

(/') As the intersect io)) if ttvo planes in a line lyiny in bothy 
the vanixhiny point of this intersection innst lie in the vanishiny 
traces if both planes, and hence, at the point ichere the vanishiny 
traces of the two planes cross. In other words, the vanishiny point 
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of the intersection of two planes fnust lie at the intersection of the 
vanishing traces of tlie two planes. 

22. The five axioms in the last imragraph are the statements 
of purely imaginary conditions which appear to exist, but in. 
reality do not. Thus, ^^rallel lines api)ear to converge and to 
meet at a point at infinity, but in reality they are exactly the 
same distance apart throughout their length. Parallel planes 
appear to converge as they recede, but this is a purely apfmrent 
condition, and not a reality ; the real distance between the planes 
does not change. 

23. The perspective projection repi'esents by real conditions 
the purely imaginary conditions that appear to exist in space. 
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Tlius, the apparent convergence of lines in space is represented 
by a real convergence in the pei-spective projection. Again, tlie 
vanishing point of a system of lines is a purely imaginary point 
which does not exist, l^ut tliis imaginary point is represented in 
pei-spective projection by a real point on the picture plane. 

From § 14, the vanishing point of any system of lines Jies 
upon tlie visual element of that system. This visual el(Mnent 
may be cousidei-ed to be the visual my which [)rojects the vanish- 
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iiig point to the observer's eye. Hence, from § 7, tlie intei^section of 
this visual element with tlie picture plane will l)e the perspective 
of the vanishing point of the system to which it belongs. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 6. The object in space is shown on the 
right of the figure. If the observer wishes to find the vanishing 
point of the oblique line ah in the object in space, he imagines a 
line parallel to ah to enter his eye, and looks along this line (§ 13). 
Where this line along which he is looking pierces the picture 
plane, will be the i)ersi)ective of the vanishing point. Further- 
more, the perspective of the line ah has been found by dmwing 
the visual rays from a and h resjjectively, and finding where these 
ra^'s [)ieix*e the picture plane (§ 7). These points are respectively, 
ay and A**, and the straight line draw^n between a^ and />^' is the 
pers{)ective of the line ah. The i)erspective of the line ^//>i which 
is parallel to ah^ has been found in a similar way, and it will be 
noticed that its j)erspective projection {a\ h\) actually converges 
towards a^h^ in such a manner that if these two lines are pro- 
duced they will actually meet at the perspective of the vanish- 
ing point of their system. 

Note. — It In evident that the perHjyective of a straight line will 
alwai/s he a strait/ht line^ the ejtrenie jmnts of whieh are the persju'c- 
tives of the ejtremities of the given line, 

24. Thus, the five axioms of perspective may be applied 
to Perspective Projection as follows : — 

(a) Parallel lines do converge and meet at the vanishing 
point of their system. 

(h) Parallel planes do converge and meet at the vanishing 
trace of their system. 

((•) The vanishing point of any line lying in a i)lane will l>e 
found in the vanishing trace of the plane. 

Therefore, the vaninhing jxnnts of all horizontal lines trill he 
found in the horizon (§20). 

(d) 'J'he vanishing trace of any plane will be determined by 
the vanishinir points ol* any two lines that lie in it, atul must con- 
Ui'in the vanishing points of all lines thnt lie in it. 

(/') The vanishing point of the intersection of two i)lanes will 
lK*fonnd at th(» intei-sectionsof the vanishing traces of the two planes. 
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To the five axioms of pei-spective projection already stated 
may be added the following three truths concerning tlie construc- 
tion of the i)erspective projection : — 

(/) The perspective of any poi^it in space is where the 
visual ray through the point pierces that picture plane (§ 7). 

(//) The perspective of the vanisliing point of any system of 
lines is where the visual element of that system pierces the pic- 
ture plane. 

Rule for finding the perspective of the vanish inr/ point of any 
8 1/ stem of lines : — Draw an element of the system throtn/h the olh- 
server s eye^ and find where it pierces the picture plane. 

(h) Any point, line, or surface which lies in the picture 
plane will be its own perspective, and show in its true size and 
shape. 

25. Knowing how to find the pei'si)ective of any point, and 
how to find the vanishing point of any system of lines, any prol> 
lem in perspective may be solved. Therefore, it may be said 
that the whole process of making a j^erspective projection reduces 
itself to the problem of finding where a line piei*ces a plane. 

Before proceeding farther, the student should review the 
first twenty-five paragraphs by answering carefully the following 
questions : — 

(1) What does a penspective projection represent? 

(2) What is a visual my? 

(8) How is a pei-spective projection formed? ' 

(4) How does a pei^pective projection differ from an ortho 

gi"ai)hic projection ? 

(o) What is the plane called on which the {K^rspective pit) 

jection is made? 

(6) What is meant by the t^rm Station Point? 

(7) What is the most importiint phenomenon of [KJi-spective 

(8) What is meant by a systeni of lines? 

(9) What is meant by a system of j)lanes ? 

(10) What is a visual element? 

(11) Define vanishing point. 

(12) Define vanishing trace. 

(13) Describe the position of the vanishing point of any sy> 
tern of lities. 
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(14) (iive the live axioms of jxMspec'tive. 

(15) Do [)arallel lines in spate really converge? 

(10) Do tlie iK'i'speetive projections of parallel lines really 
eonvercje? 

(17) Where will the perspecitive projections of parallel lines 
meet? 

(18) How is the pei-spective of 'any point found? 

(19) How is the perspective of the vanishing point of any 
system of lines found ? 

(20) What \\ill be the perspective of a stmight line? 

(21) What is meant by the horizon ? 

(22) What is meant by the plane of the horizon ? 

THE PLANES OF PROJECTION. 

20. Two planes of projection at right angles to one anotlier, 
one vertical and the other horizf)ntjil, are used in making a per- 
spective. In Fig. 7 these two planes are shown in oblicpie [U'o- 




jection. The vertical plane is the picture plane (§ 6 and Fig. 7) 
on which the {)ers})ective projection is made, and corresponds 
exjM^tly to the vertical plane, or vertical coordinate used in ortho- 
gni[)hic projections. 
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27. The horizontal phiiie, or plane of the liorizoii (§ 20 and 
Fig. 7), alwutjH jHii^HeH throuf/h the imsiotH'd position of the observer's 
eye^ and corresponds exactly to the horizontal plane or liorizontjil 
coordinate used in oi thographic projections. 

28. All [joints, lines, surfaces, or solids in space, the per- 
spective projections of which are to he found, are i-epresented by 
their orthographic projections on these two planes, and their per- 
spectives ai-e detenni-ned from these projections. 

29. Besides these two principal phmes of projection, a tliiixl 
plane is used to repi*esent the plane on which the object is suj> 
posed to rest (Fig. 7). This thiixl plane is horizontal, and is 
called the plane of the ground. Its relation to the plane of the 
horizon determines the nature of the perspective projection. To 
illustrate : The observer's eye must always be in the plane of the 
horizon (§ 27), while the object, the pei^pective of which is to be 
made, is usually supposed to rest upon the plane of the ground. 
In most cases the plane of the ground will also be the plane on 
which the observer is sup{K)sed to st^md, but this will not always 
be true. 'Jlie observer may be standing at a nuich liiglier level 
than the plane on which the object rests, or he may be standing 
below that plane. It is evident, therefore, that if the plane of 
the ground is chosen far below the plane of the horizon, the 
observer's eye \vill be far above the object, and the resulting i)er- 
spective projection will be a '* bird's-eye view." If, on the other 
hand, the plane of the ground is chosen above the plane of the 
horizon, the observer's eye will l)e below the object, and the re- 
sulting persi)ective projection will show the object as though 
being viewed from below. This has sometimes been called a 
'< worm's-eye view," or a " t4)ad's-eye view." 

Usually the plane of the ground is chosen so that the dis- 
timce l>etween it and the plane of the horizon is about equal (at 
the scale of the drawing) to the height of a man. This is the posi- 
tion indicat^'d in Fig. 7, and the resulting perspective will show 
the object as though seen by a man stiuiding on the plane on 
wliich the object rests. 

30. The intersection of the picture plane and the plane of the 
horizon corresponds to the f/roand line used in the study of pro- 
jections, in Mechanical Drawing. For more advanced work, how- 
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ever, tliere is some objeetion to this teiin. The iiitei*section of 
tlie two coordinate phiiies has really no connection with the 
ground, and if the term " ground line " is used, it is ai)t to result 
in a confusion between the intei-section of the two coordinate 
planes, and the intei-section of the auxiliary plane of the ground, 
with the picture plane. 

31. The intei'section of the two coordinate planes is usually 
lettered VH on the picture plane, and HPP on the plane of the 
horizon. (See Fig. 7.) That is to say : When the vertical plane 
is being considered, VII represents the intei-section of that plane 
with the plane of the horizon. It should also be considei'ed as 
the vertical projection of the plane of the horizon. See Mechani- 
cal Drawing Part III, page 5, pamgmph in itiilics. All points, 
lines, or surfaces lying in the plane of the horizon will have their 
vertical projection in VH. 

32. On the other hand, when the horizontal plane is being 
considered, HPP represents the intersection of the two planes, 
and also the horizontal projection of the picture plane. All points, 
lines, or surfaces in the picture plane will have their horizontal 
projections in HPP. Thus, instead of considering the inter- 
section of the two coordinate planes a single line, it should be 
considered the coincidence of two lines, i.e. : First, the vertical 
projection of the plane of the horizon ; second, the horizontal 
projection of the picture plane. 

33. The plane of the ground is always represented by 
its intersection with the picture plane (see VH, Fig. 7). Its 
only use is to determine the relation between the plane of 
the horizon and the plane on which the object rests (§ 29). 
The true distance between these two planes is always shown 
by the distance between VH and VH^ as drawn on the picture 
plane. 

34. To find the perspective of a point determined by its 
vertical and horizontal projections. 

Fig. 8 is an oblique projection sho^ving the two coordinate 
planes at right angles to each other. The assumed position of 
the [)lane of the ground is indicated by its vertical trace 
(VII,). 
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Note. — The vertical trace of any i)l{ine is the iiitei*section of 
that plane with the vertical coordinate. Tiie horizontal trace of 
any i)lane is the intersection of tliat plane Avitli the horizontiil 
cooitlinate. 

The assumed p)sitiv>n of the stati:)n point is indicated by its 
two projections, SP^' and 81*". Since the station point lies in 
the plane of the horizon (§ 27), it is evidetit that its true position 
must coincide with SP", and that (§ 81) its vertical projection 
must be found in VH, as indicated in the figure. Let the point a 
repi-esent any point in space. The perspective of the ix)int a will 
be at a^, where a visual ray through the point a pierces the pic- 
ture plane (§ 24). We may find a^* in the following manner, by 
using the orthographic projections of the ix)int a^, instead of the 
point itself, a" represents the horizontal projection, and a^ repre- 
sents the vertical projection of the point a. A line drawn from 
the vertical projection of the point a to the vertical projectimi^ of 
the station i)oint, will i-epreseut the vertical projection of the visual 
ray^ which passes through the point a, \n Fig. 8 this vertical 
projection is i"epresented by the line drawn on the i)icture plane 
from a^ to SP^'. 

A line drawn from the horizontal projection of a to the hori- 
zontal projection of the station point will represent the horizontal 
projection of the visual ray^ which passes through the point a. In 
Fig. 8, this horizontal projection is represented by the line drawn 
on the plane of the horizon from a" to SP". Thus we have, 
dniwn upon the planes of projection, the vertical and horizontal 
projections of the point ^, and the vertical and horizontal projec- 
tions of the visual my passing between the i)oint a and the station 
point. 

35. We must now find the intersection of the visual ray 
with the picture plane. This intersection will* be a point in the 
picture plane. It is evident that its vertical projection must coin- 
cide with the intersection itself, and that its horizcmtal projection 
must be in HPP f § 82). But this intersection must also be on 
the visual ray through the jxdnt a, and consequently the horizon- 
XA\\ projection of this intersection must be on the horizontal pro- 
jection of the visual ray. Therefore, the horizontal projection of 
this intersection must be the point rw", where the line between 
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SP" and a^ crosses UP P. The vertical projection of this inter- 
section must be verti(;ally in line with this p<jint, and on the line 
dmwn between SP^ and a^, and hence at m"^. Since the vertical 
projection of the intersection coincides with the intei'sectiou 
itself, a^ (coincident witli in}') must be the pei-spective of the 
point a. 

36. This is the method of finding the j)ei'spective of any 
point, having given the vertical and horizonttd projections of 
the point and of the stiUion point. The method may be stated 
bi-iefly as follows : — 

Draw through the horizontal j^rojection of the point and the 
horizontal projection of the station point, a line representing the 
horizontal i)rojerti()n of the visual ray, which passes through 
the point. Through the intei"section of this line \vith HPP, draw 
a vertical line. The perspective of the point will be found where 
this vertical line crosses the vertical projection of tlie visual ray, 
drawn through SP^' and a\ 

37. It would evidently be inconvenient to work upon two 
planes at right angles to one another, as shown in Fig. 8. To 
avoid this, and to make it possible to work ujk)!! a plane sur- 
face, the picture plane (or vertical coordinate) is supposed to 
be revolved about its intersection with the plane of the horizon, 
until the two coincide and form one surface. The direction of 
this revolution is indicated by the arrows 8^ and 8,^ After revo- 
lution, the two coordinate planes will coincide, and the vertical 
and horizontal projections overlap one another, as indicated in 

It will be noticed that the coincidence of the two planes in 
no way interferes with the method given in § 36, of finding tlie 
perspective Qi^) of the point <i, from the vertical and horizontal 
projections of the point. Thus, the hoi-izontal projection of the 
visual ray through the point will be seen, drawn from SP" to a^^ 
and intersecting HPP in the point ni^. The vertical projection 
of the visual ray through the point will be seen passing from 
SP^ to a^. And a^ is found upon the vertical projection of the 
visual ray, directly under ;??". 

It will readily be understood that in a complicated problem, 
the overlapping of the vertical and horizontal projections might 
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result in some confusion. It is, therefore, usually customary, 
after having revolved the two coordinate planes into the position 
shown in Fig. 9, to slide them apart in a direction perpendicular 
to their line of intersection^ until the two planes occupy a position 
similar to that shown in Fig. 9a. 

38. It will Ijc remembered from the coui-se on projections 
which the student is supposed to have taken, that horizoutal pro- 
jeetions must always be compared with horizontal^ and never with 
vertical projections^ and that in the same way, vertical projections 
must always be compared with vertical^ and never with horizontal 
projections. It is evident that in sliding the planes apart, the 
relations between the projections on the vertical plane will not be 
disturbed, nor will the relations between the projections on the 
horizontiil plane, and consequently it will make no difference 
how far apart the two cooixlinate planes are drawn, provided that 
horizontiil and vertical projections of the same points are always 
kept in litie. Thus, in Fig. 9a, it will be seen that in drawing 
the planes apart, a^' has been kept in line with a", 7n^' with w<", 
SPv with SP", etc. 

39. It will be observed that in sliding the planes apart, their 
line of intersection has l)een separated into its two projections 
(§§ 31 and 32). HPP, being on the plane of the horizon or hori- 
zontal cooixlinate, is the horizontal projection of the intersection of 
the two planes, while VH, being on the picture plane or vertical 
coordinate, is the vertical 2)rojection of the intersection of the two 
planes. In the original iX)sition of the planes (Fig. 9) these 
two projections were coincident. The disbmce between HPP 
and VH always represents the distance through which the planes 
have been slid. This distmce is immaterial, and will have 7io 
effect on the pei*spective drawing. YHj represents the vertical 
trace of the plane of the ground. 

In this figure, as in the case of Fig. 9, the student should 
follow through the construction of the j)ei*spective of tlie point a^ 
applying the method of § 30. 

40. Fig. 10 shows the position of the two coordinate planes 
and of the plane of the ground, as they are usually represented 
on the drawing board in making a perspective drawing. It is 
essentially the same tiling as. Fig. 9a, except that the hitter Wiis 
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shown ill oblique j^rojection in onler that its development from 
the original position of the planes (Fig. 8) miglit 1x3 followed 
more readily. The two coordinate planes are supposed to lie in 
the plane of the paper. 

HPP represents the horizontid projection of the picture 
plane, and VU represents the vertical proje(;tion of tlie plane of 
the horizon. 

As horizontal projections are never compared with vertical 
projections (§ 38), HPP may be drawn as far from, or as near, 
VII as desii-ed, without in any 
way affecting the resulting per- 
si)ective drawing. HPP and VH 
were coincident in Fig. 9, and the 
distance between them in Fig. 10 
simply shows the distance that the 
two planes have been slid apart, as 
illustrated in Fig. 9a. As already 
stilted, this distatice is inunat^rial, 
and may be made whatever is most 
C(mvenient, according to the nature 
of the problem. 

If HPP should be placed 
nearer the top of the sheet, a" and 
SP", both being hoiizonUd projec- 
tions, would follow it, the relation 
between these horizontal projec- 
tions always being preserved. 

On the otlier hand, SP^, a^, a^\ VH, and VH„ all l)eing |)ro- 
jections on tlie vertical plane, must preserve their relation with 
one another, and will in no way be affected if the group of 
projections on the horizontid cooixlinate is moved nearer or 
farther awiiy. It must be borne in mind, liowever, that, in all 
cases, tlie vertical and horizontid projections of corresjK)nding 
ix)ints must be kept vertically in line. Thus, a" must always be 
verticidly in line with a^\ The verticid distance between these 
two projections does not matter, provided the distance from 
^/" to HPP, or the distance from a^' to VH, is not changed. Tliis 
point cantiot l)e too strongly emphasized. 
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41. Suppose it is desired to determine from Fig. 10 how 
far the station point lies in front of the picture plane. This is a 
horizontal distance, and therefore will 1x3 shown by the distance 
between the horizontid projection of the stiition j^oint and the 
honzontal projection of the picture plane, or, in other words, by 
the distance l^tween SP" and HP P. 

42. The point a is a certjiin distance above or beU)W the 
plane of the horizon. This is a vertical disfuncr, and will be 
shoAvn by the distance between the vertiral projection of the point 
a and the vertical projection of the plane of the horizon ; in other 
words, by the distance between a^ and VH. It will be seen that 
in Fig. 10 the point a lies below the plane of the horizon. 

48. If it be desired to find how far in front or behind the 
picture plane the point a lies, this is a horizontal (Ustance, and 
will be shown l)y the distance lietween the horizontal projection of 
the picture plane and horizontal projection of the point ^, that is, 
by the distance between HPP and a". In Fig. 10 the point a 
lies behind the picture ])lane. 

44. The distiince between the plane of the ground and the 
plane of the horizon is a vertical distance, and will be shown by 
the distance between the vertical projection of the plane of the 
horizon and the vertical projection of the plane of the ground ; i.e., 
the distance between VH and VHj. The distance between the 
observer's eye and the plane of the ground is also a vertical dis- 
tance, and will be shown by the distiince l)etwcen Sl*^ and VH,; 
but as SP^ must always be found in \^H, the distance of the 
observers eye above the plane of the ground will ahvays be shown 
by the distance between VH and VH,. 

45. To find the pers|iective of the point a^ Fig. 10, draw the 
visual ray through the point, and find where this visual my pierces 
the picture plane (^ 24 f). The horizontal projection, of the 
visual ray is shown by the line R" drawn through the horizontal 
projection SP" of the observer's eye and the horizontal pro- 
jection d^ of the point a. The vertical projection of the visual 
ray is showai by the line R^' draw^n through the vertical projec- 
tion SP^ of the observer's eye and the vertical projection a^' 
of the point a. This visual ray pierces the picture plane at 
the point a^ on R^' vertically in line with the point where 
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R" crosses HP? (§§ 85 and 36). a^ is the perspective of the 
point a. 

Note. — To find where any line, represented by its horizon- 
tal and vertical projections, pierces the picture plane, is one of 
the most used and most important problems in perspective projec- 
tion. The point where any line pierces the picture plane will 
always be found on the vertical projection of the line, vertically 
above or below the point where tlie horizontal projection of the 
line crosses HPP (§§ 3') and 30). 

NOTATION. 

46. In order to avoid confusion between the vertical, hori- 
zontal, and 2)ei"si)ective projections of the points and lines in tlie 
drawing, it becomes necessary to adopt some systematic method 
of lettering the diflfei-ent points and lines. The following methtKl 
will l>e found convenient, and has been adopted in these notes. 

If the student will letter each point or line as it is found, in 
accoi*dance with this notation, he will be able to read his drawings 
at a glance, and any desired projection of a point or line may be 
recognized instantly. 

The picture plane (or vertical coordinate) is indicated by 
the capital letters Pl\ 

The plane of the horizon (or horizontal oooidinate) is indi- 
cated by the capitiil letter H. 

A point in space is indicated by a small letl-ci*. 

The same small letter with an index ^, ", or '', indicates its 
vertical^ horizontal^ or perspective projection^ res|)e('tively. 

A line in space is indicated by a capital letter, usually one of 
the first letters in the alphal^et. 

The same capital letter with an index ^ , ", or ^', indicates its 
vertical^ horizontal, or perspective projection, itispectivcly. 

All lines which belong to the same system may be designated 
by the same letter, the different lines being distinguished by the 
subordinate j, 2^ 3, etc., placed after the letter. 

The trace of a plane upon the picture plane is indicated by a 
capital letter (usually one of the last letters in the alphabet) with 
a capital V placed before it. 
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The same letter preceded by a capital H indicates the trace 
of the plane upon the horizontal coordinate. 

The perspective of the vanishing trace of a system of planes is 
indicated by a capital letter preceded by a capital T. 

The perspective of the vanishing point of a system of lines is 
indicated by a small v with an index corresponding to the letter 
of the lines which belong to the system. 

PP = vertical coordinate, or picture plane. 

HPP= horizontal trace of the vertical coordinate, or picture 
plane. 

II = horizontal coordinate, or plane of the horizon. 

V 11= vertical trace of the horizonUd coordinate, or plane of 
the hoiizon. 

III = plane of the ground. 

VIIi = vertical trace of the plane of the ground. 

a = point in space. 

a^ = vertical projection of the point. 

rt" = horizontal projection of the point. 

a^ = perspective projection of the point. 

A =line in space. 

A^' = vertical projection of the line. 

A^ = pei*spective projection of the line. 

VS = trace of the plane S upon PP (vertical trace). 

HS = ti*ace of the plane S upon H (horizontal trace). 

TS = pei*spective of the vanishing trace of the i)lane S. (See 
Note 1 below.) 

r'^ = })ei'spective of the vanishing i)oint of a system of lines, 
the elements of which are lettei-ed Aj, A.^, A3, A^, etc. (See Note 
2 below.) 

NoTK 1. — A i)lane in sfKice may also be designated by the 
letters of any two lines which lie in it. Thus, the plane AH 
would be a plane determined by the two lines A and B. TA15 
would indicaU* the pei-s[)ective of the vanishing trace of the plane. 

NoTK 2. — A straight line may be designated by the letters 
of any two |M)ints which lie in it. Thus, the line ah would be a 
straight line dcUM'mined by the two points a and />. r"'' would indi- 
cate the perspective of the vanishing point of the line. It is some- 
times convenient to use this notiition in place of the general one. 
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ELEMENTARY PROBLEMS. 

47. PROBLEM L Fig. 11. To find the perspective of a 
point. The point to be situated |'' behind the picture plane, and 
y above the plane of the horizon. The observer's eye to be ^'' in 
front of the picture plane. 

First assume HPP and VH (§ 40). These lines may be drawn 
anywhere on the paper, HPP usually being placed some distance 
above VH, in order to avoid confusion between honzontid and 
vertical projections. The position of the point with respect to the 
coordinate planes must now l)e established by means of its verti- 
cal and horizontal projections, a^ located i" above VH will re[>- 
resent the vertical projection of the point. Its horizontal 
projection must be vertically in line with a^; and since the point 




Fig. 12 




is to be i" Ijehind the i)icture plane, its horizontid projection must 
be i" behind the horizontal projection of the picture phine, i.e., 
i" behind HPP. Next estjiblish the position of the observer's eye, 
or stiition point. Its vertical projection (SP^) may be assumed 
anywhere in VH. Its horizontal projection (SP") must be verti- 
cally in line with SP^ and J" in front of HPP. The pei-spective 
of the point a will be where the visual my through the point 
pierces the picture plane. A line R" drawn through SP" and 
a" will be the horizontal projection of this visual ray. Its verti- 
cal projection will be the line R^' drawn through 8P^' and a^. 
The perspective a^^ of the [K)int will be found on R^ vertically 
in line with the intersection of R" and HPP (J^ 45, not/c). Com- 
pare with the construction shown in Fig. 10 and Fig 8. 
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48. Figs. 12, 13, and 14 illustrate this same problem. 

In Fig. 12, the point a, as shown by its vertical and horizon- 
tiil projections, is situated ^" heloiv the plane of the horizon and 
^" behind the picture plane, a^ is the pei'S[)ective of the point. 



HPP 



Fig. 13 



HFF 



Fig. 14 





In Fig. 13, the point a is |" ahovc the plane of tlie horizon 
and ^" in front of the picture ])lane. a** is lis perspective. 

In Fig. 14, the point a is J" hdow the })lane of the horizon 
and ^" in front of the picture [)lane. a}* is its i)erspective. 

49. PROBLEM II. Fig. 15. To find the perspective of 
a line, the line being determined by its vertical and horizontal 
projections. 

Let II PP and VII l)e given as indicated in the figure. Let 
A" i-epresent the horizontal i)rojccti()u of the line, its two ex- 
tremities being represented by </" and ^", resjiectively. Similarly, 

let A^' be the vertical projec- 
ts 



XHPP 




tion of thp line, a^ and h^ 
being the vertical projections 
of its extremities. Let the 
position of the observer's eye 
]je as indicated by SP^ and 
SP". 

The perspective ol the 
i)oint a has been found bv 
l^roblem L at a}\ The i)er- 
spective of the point h has l)een found by' Problem I. at h^\ The 
line (A^*), joining a}^ and h^\ will be the perspective of the given 
line. (See note under § 23.) 
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60. PROBLEM III. Fig. 16. Having given the vertical 
and horizontal projection of any line, to find the perspective of 
its vanishing^ point. 

Let the line be given by its vjrtical and horizontal projections 
(A'^ and A^), as indicated in the figure. SP^ and SP" represent 
the position of the observer's eye. To find the perspective of the 
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vanishing point of any line, draw through the observer's eye an 
element of the system to which the line belongs, and find where this 
element pierces the picture plane (§ 24 </). Through SP" draw 
Ai" parallel to AH, and through SP^ draw Ai^ parallel to A\ 
Ai" and Aj^ represent the two projections of a line i)assing through 
the observer's eye and parallel to A"A^. 
This line pierces the picture plane at r\ 
giving the p^erspective of the required vanish- 
ing point (§ 45, note). The perspectives of 
all lines parallel to A^'A" will meet at v^. 

Figs. 17 and 18 illustrate this same 
problem. ^^ 

51. In Fig. 17, the line, as shown by its 
two projections, is a horizontal one ; hence, 
Aj dmwn through SP^ coincides with VH, 
and the vanishing point for the system of the lines must be found 
on VH at v*, as indicated (§ 24 c?). 

Note. — Systems of lines which vanish upward will have 
their vanishing points above VH. Systems of lines which vanish 
downwartl will have their vanishing points below VH (§ 16). 
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52. In Fig. 18, the given line is perpendicular tx) the picture 
plane; hence, A^^ must be a point coincident with SP^; and as 
?/ will always be found on Aj^ the vanishing point of the line 
must coincide with SP\ 

Note. — In a persi^ective drawing, the vanishing point for 
a system of lines perpendicular to the picture plane will always 
coincide with the vertical projection of the observer's eye. 



METHOD OF THE REVOLVED PLAN. 

53. PROBLEM IV. Fig. 19. To find the perspective ol 
a rectangular block resting upon a horizontal plane V below the 
level of the eye, and turned so that the long side of the block 
makes an angle of 30"" with the picture plane. 

The block is shown in plan and elevation at tlie left of the 
figure. The first step will be to make an auxiliary horizontcil pro- 
jection of the block on the plane of the horizon, showing the exact 
position of the block as it is to l)e seen in the i^erspective projec- 
tion. This auxiliary honzontal projection is really a revolved 
plan of the object, and is called a Diagram. It is the general 
rule, in making a perspective projection, to place the object behind 
the picture plane with one of its principal vertical lines lying in 
the picture plane (24 //). IIPP is usually di-awn near the upper 
edge of the paper, leaving just room enough I)ehind to place the 
auxiliary plan or diagram. In the figure the diagram is shown 
in the required position, i.e., with one of its long sides (<^^>/'') 
making an angle of 30^ with the picture plane. The vertical edge 
(ac) of the block is supposed to lie in the [jicture plane. VH 
may now bo drawn pirallel to HPP at any convenient dist^uice 
from it, as indicated. VH,, the vertical trace of the plane on 
which the block is supposed to rest, should be assumed in accoi-d- 
ance with the given data, i.e., 1" below VH (§ 44). 

The position of the observer's eye should next be established. 
SP" is its horizontal projection, and shows hy its distance from 
HPP the distance in front of the picture pLvne at which the ob- 
server is supposed to stand. SP^' is its vertical projection, and must 
always be found in VH. In tins problem the station point is ly 
in front of the picture plane. 
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Note. — As a general rule, it is well to assume the station 
point on a vertical line half way between two lines dropped from 
the extreme edges of the diagram, as indicated. This is not 
necessary, but, as will be explained later^ it usually insures a 
more pleasing ix?i*spective projection. 

Next find the vanishing points for the different systems of 
lines in the object (§ 12). There are three systems of lines in the 
block, formed by its three sets of parallel edges. 

1st. A system formed by the four horizontal edges vanishing 
to the right: <//>, ef^ dc^ and k(j, 

2d. A system formed by the four horizontal edges vanishing 
towards the left: ndy ek, he, unci ff/, 

3d. A system formed by the four vertical edges. 

First find the vanishing point for the system parallel to ah 
by drawing through the station j)oint a line parallel to ah and 
finding where it piei-ces the picture plane (21 //). A" dmwn 
througli SP" is the horizontal projection of such a line. Its ver- 
tical projection (A^), drawn through SP^, will coincide with VH, 
and its vanishing })oint will be found on VII at /»'*'' (§51). All 
lines in the perspective of the objectt that are parallel to ah will 
ineet at r^'* (§ 21 a). In a similar manner find v^^'\ which will 
be the vanishing point for all lines parallel to ad, 

51. If the n'lethod for finding any vanishing point is applied 
to the system of vertical lines, it will be found that this vanishing 
point will lie vertically over SP^' at infinity. That is to say, 
since all vertical lines are i)arallel to the picture plane, if a ver- 
tical line is drawn through the station point, it will never piei-ce 
the picture plane. Tiierefore (21 //), the pei*sj>ective'of the van- 
ishing point of a vertical line cannot \>e found within any finite 
limits, but will be verticallf/ over SP^\ and at an Infinite distance 
from it. In a persi)ective }>rojection all vertiral lines are drawn 
aetnally vertical y and not convenjing towards one another, 

NoTK. — This is true of all lines in an object which are 
parallel to the picture plane. Thus; the perspective of any line 
which is parallel to the picture plane, will actually be parallel to the 
line itself ; and the pentpectirrs of the elements of a system of lines 
parallel to the pu-ture plane, will he drawn parallel to, and not con- 
ven/iny towards, one another. That this must be so, is evident, 
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since, if the perspectives of siicli a systeni of lines did converge 
towards one another, the}' wouhl meet witliin finite limits. But 
it has just been found that the pej'Si)ective of the vanishing jx)int 
of such a systeni is at intinity. The pei"si)eetives of the elements 
of any systeni can meet only at the pei*si:)ective of their vanish- 
ing point, and must, therefore, in a system parallel to the picture 
l)lane, be drawn parallel to one another. 

The directions of the perspectives of all lines in the object 
have now been determined, and will be as follows : 

All lines parallel to ah will meet at v"^ 
All lines imrallel to ad will meet at v^\ 
All vertical lines will be drawn vertical. 

Siiice the j)oint e is in the base of the object, it lies on the 
plane of the ground, and also, since the line ae lies in the picture 
plane, the point e must lie on the intersection of the plane of the 
ground with the i)icture plane. Therefoi-e, the point e iHUst lie 
in VIIp and must be vertically under the point e in the diagram. 
Since the point e lies in the picture plane, it will be its own per- 
si)ective ; and e^' ^vill be found on VH^, vertically under e in the 
diagram, as shown in the figure. From e^' the i)ei'si3ective of the 
lower edges of the cube will vanish at v*^ and v^^, res inactively, 
as indicated. 

/** is the ])ersi^ctive of the point/, and will l)e found on the 
lower edge of the block, vertically under the intersection of HPP 
with the horizontid projection of the visual ray drawn through the 
ooint/iii the diagiiim. 

Similarly, k^' is found on the lower edge of the block, verti- 
cally under the intei-section of HPP and the visual ray drawn 
through the point k in the diagram. 

Vertical lines drawn through/^, e^, and A^, will repi-esent the 
perspectives of the visible vertical edges of the block. 

The edge e^a^ being in the picture plane will be its own per- 
spective, and show in its true size (§ 24 h). Therefore, a^* may be 
estabUshed by making the distance e^*a^ equal to e^'a^' as taken 
from the given elevation. From a^ two of the upper horizontal 
edges of the block will vanish at v*^ and t^**^, respectively, esbvb- 
lishing the points h^ and rF, by their intersections with the vertical 
edges drawn through A;** and/'', respectively. Lines drawn through 
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cF and b^y and vaiiisluug respect tively at r''^ and r'*'\ will inloi*si'ct 
at c^\ and complete; tlie pei's^nH-tive of the hinek. 

Before going farther in the notes, the student should solve 
the problems ou Plate I. 

LINES OF MEASURES. 

'^o. Any line whieli lies in the lueture j)laiie will l)e its own 
perspective, and show the true length of the line ('24 h). Such 
a line is called a Line of Measures. 

Ill tlie last problem, the line ae, being in the picture plane, 
was a line of measures ; that is to say, its length could be laid off 
directly from tiie given datii, and from this length the lengths of 
tlie remaining lines in the pei-spective drawing couhl be esbiblished. 
Fig. 20 shows a similar problem. The line ae lies in the picture 
plane, and a^e^^ is, thei'efore, a line of metisures for the object. 

5(3. Besides this jwincipal line of measures, other lines of 
measures may easily be estjiblished by extending any vertical plane 
ill the object until it intersects the picture plane. This intersec- 
tion, since it lies in the picture plane, will show in its true size, 
and will lie an auxiliary line of measures. All points in it will 
show at their true height above the plane of the ground. Thus, 
in Fig. 20, a^e^' is the principal line of measures, and shows the 
true height of the blcKjk. If the rear vertical faces of the block 
are extended till they intersect the picture plane, these intersec- 
tions (rn^'n^ and o'//*') will be auxiliary lines of measures, and will 
also show the true height of the block. It will be noticed in tlie 
figure that m^n^ and o^*p^* ai-e each equal to (t^'e^\ Either one of 
these lines couhl have been used to determine the vertical lieight 
of the jiersi^ective of the block. For illustration, supjiose it is de- 
sired to find the height of the perspective, using the line o^p^' as 
the line of measures. Assume the vanishing points (r"*^ and r''*'*) 
for the two svstems of horizontal edtres in the block to have l)een 
established as in the previous case. Now extend the line ha (in 
the diagram), which represents the horizontd projection of the 
face chfy till it intei'sects IIPP. From this intersection drop a 
vertical line op which will represent the intersection of the verticjd 
face ehf with the picture plane, and will be a line of measures for 
the face. p^\ where this line of measures intei'sects VIlp will be tlffe 
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point where the h)\ver horizon till edge (produced^ of the face chf 
intei-seets the picture plane. Meas?ure off the distance p^o^ equal 
to tlie true height of the block, as given by the elevation. Two 
lines drawn through o^ and p^ respectively, and vanishing at i'****, 
will represent the perspe(»tives of the upper and lower edges of the 
face chfy produced. The [)erspe(;tive (^>**), <>f the point «\ will l)e 
found on the i)ei*spective of the upper edge of the face <?/>/* verti- 
cally b'dow the intersection of HPP with the horizontixl pn)jection 
of a visual ray drawn through the point h in the diagmm. A ve?- 
tical line thi-ough h^ will intersect the lower horizontal edge of the 
fiice ehf in the point/**. Lines drawn resi)ectivcly througli />^* and 
/^, vanishing at r'^^', will estal)lish the perspectives of the u})per 
and lower horizontal edges of the face nhfe The jMjints tt^ and 
f'' will l>e found vertically under the points a and e in the diagram. 
The remainder of the i)ei-six?ctive projection may now easily be 
determined. 

57. The i)ers})ectives of any points on the faces of the block 
may be found by means of the diagram and one of the lines of 
measures. 

Let the points//^', //^, P', and Z^', in the given elevation, de- 
termine a square on the face abfe of the block. Let the points 
^, //, A*, and /, represent the position of the square in the diagram. 
Extend the upi>er and lower horizontal edg(*s of the square, as 
sliown in elevation, until they intersect the vertical edge a^e^^ 
in the jMunts /^ and r^'. 'J'o determine tlic perspective of tlie 
s(|uare, lay off on a^\'^\ which is a line of measures for the face 
(thfe^ the divisions f* and r^ taken directly from the elevation. 
Two lines drawn through t^* and v^* respectively, vanishing at v^^\ 
will represent the ])ersi)ectives of the upper and lower edges (pro- 
duced) of the square. //' will l)e found on the i)ersi)ective of tlie 
upper edge, vertically under the intei-section of HPP with the 
horizontal i)rojection of a visual ray drawn through the ix)int // in 
the diagram. The position of A-*' may be established in a similar 
manner. Vertical lines drawn through //' and k^' resj)ectively, 
will complete the }>ersj)ective of the squart;. 

58. The auxiliary line of measures o^yy** might have l)een 
used inst'Cad of rt'V**. In this case, o'7>** should be divided by the 
points w^* and y^\ in tlie same way that ae^ in elevation, is divided 
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by the ix)ints t and v. Through 7v^* and ^^, draw horizontal lines 
lying in the plane cbf, for which o^p^ is a line of measures. These 
lines will vanish at r***, and intei-sect the vertical edge P'f^ of the 
block. From these intei'sections di-aw horizontal lines lying in 
the jJane ahef, vanishing at v^^\ and representing the upper and 
lower edges of the square. The remainder of the square may l)e 
determined as in the previous case. 

In a similar manner, the auxiliary line of measures 7n^*n^ 
might have been used to determine the upper and lower edges of 




tlie scjuare. This construction has l)ccn indicated, and the student 
should follow it through. 

51). It sometimes happens that no line in the object lies in 
the picture plane. In such a case there is no principal line of 
measures, and some vertical phme in the object must l)e extended 
until it intersects the picture plane, forming by this intersection 
an auxiliary line of mcasui-es. Fig. 21 illustrates such a case. A 
rectangular block, similar to those shown in Figs. 19 and 20, is 
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situated some distance behind tlie picture plane, as indicated by 
the relative positions of HPP and the diagram. 

Its perspective projection will evidently be smaller than if 
the vertical edge ae were in the picture plane, as was the case in 
Figs. 19 and 20, and the i)ei'si)ective of ae will evidently be 
shorter than tlie true length of ae. There is, therefore, no line in 
the object that can be used for a line of measures. It becomes 
necessary to extend one of the vertical faces of the block until it 
intei*sects the picture plane, and shows by the intersection its 
true vertical height. Thus, the plane ahfe has been extended, as 
indicated in the diagram, until it intersects the jncture plane in 
the line mn. This intersection is an auxiliary line of measures 
for the plane aJ/e', and ni^n^ shows the true vertical. heiglit of this 
plane. 

Eitber of the other vertical faces of the block, as well as the 
face ahfe^ might have been extended mitil it intersected the 
pictui-e plane, and formed by this intersection a line of measures 
^or the block. 

The vanishing points for the various systems of lines have 
been found as in the [)revious cases. 

From 111^ and >/^*, the horizontiil edges of the face ahfe vanish 
to ^''*^ a^ will be found on the upper edge of this face, vertically 
below the intersection of HPP with the horizontal projection of 
the visual ray through the point a in the diagram. A vertical 
line through a^ will represent the perspective of the nearest verti- 
cal edge of the block, and will estiiblish the position of e^. 

In a similar manner, h^ will be fomid vertical Iv below the 
intersection of HPP with the horizontal projection of the visual 
ray through the point h in the diagram. A vertical line through 
h^ will establish/^, and complete the i)ersi)ective of the face (/^>/6\ 
Having found the persi)ective of this face, the remainder of the 
block may be determined as in the previous problems. 

Note. — Instead of being some distance behind the picture 
plane, the block might have been wholly or partly in front of the 
picture plane. In any case, find the intersection with tlie picture 
plane of some vertical face of the block (produced, if necessary). 
This intersection will show the true vertical height of the block. 

At this point the student should solve Plate II. 
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60. PROBLEM V. Fig. 22. To find the perspective of a 
house, the projections of which are s^iven. 

The plan, front, and side elevations of the house are shown 
in the figui-e. The side elevation corresponds to the projection 
on the profile plan, used in the study of projections. This prob- 
lem is a further illustration of the method of revolved plan and 
of the use of horizontal vanishing points and auxiliaiy lines of 
measures. It is very similar to the three previous problems on 
the rectangular blocks. 

The first step in the construction of the i)ers})ective projec- 
tion is to make a diagram (§ r)8) which shall show the horizontal 
projections of all the features that are to appear in the drawing. 
The diagram should be placed at tl»e top of the sheet, and turned 
so that the sides of the house make the desired angles with the 
picture plane. In Fig. 22 the diagram is shown with the long 
side making an angle of 30° with the picture plane. The roof 
lines, the chimney, and the positions of all windows, doors, etc., 
that are to be visible in the i)erspective projection, will \ye seen 
marked on the diagram. 

The nearest vertical edge of the house is to lie in the picture 
plane. This is indicated by drawing II PP through the corner of 
the diagram which represents this nearest edge. 

VH may be chosen at any convenient distance below HP P. 

The position of the station jXHut is shown in the figure by 
its two projections SP^' and SP". SP^' must always be in VH. 
The distance l)elween 8P" and HPP shows the distance of the 
observer's eye in front of the picture plane (§ 43). 

r"'' and r**'^ may be found as in the preceding problems. 

The position of the plane on which the object is to rest 
should next be established by drawing VH„ the distiince between 
VH and VH, showing the height of the observer's eye above the 
ground (>^ 44). 

In adilition to the plane of the ground represented by Vllj^ 
a second ground plane, represented by VH.,, has been chosen some 
distance below VH,. In the figure, two perspective projections 
have been found, one resting on each of these two ground planes. 
The [)ei-s}xictive which rests ujx)n the plane represented by VH, 
shows the house as though seen by a man standing with his eyes 
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nearly on a level witli the tops of the windows (§ 29). The view 
which rests on the plane represented by VH2 shows a biitl's-eye 
view of the house, in which the eye of the observer (always in 
VH) is at a distance above the plane on whicli the view rests, 
e(|ual to about two and one-half times the height of the ridge of 
the house above the ground. 

Theg3 two ijei'si)ective projections illustrate the effect of 
changing the distance l>etween VH and the vertical tmce (§ 34, 
note) of the plane on which the perspective projection is supposed 
to rest. The construction of both views is exactly the same. 
The following explanation applies to both ecjually well, and the 
student may consider either in studying the problem. 

61. We will first neglect the roof of the house, and of the 
porch. The remaining p)rtion of tlie house will be seen to con- 
sist of two rectangular blocks, one repi^esenting the main body of 
the house, and the other representing the porch. 

The block representing the main part of the house occupies 
a ix)sition exactly similar to that of the block shown in Fig. 10. 
First consider this block irrespective of the remainder of the 
house. A vertical line dropped from the corner of the diagram 
that lies in HPP will be a measure line for the block, and will 
establish, by its intersection with VH^ (or VH^), the position of 
the point e^^ in exactly the same way that the point e^ in Fig. 19 
was established, e^a^ shows the true height of the part of the 
house under consideration, and should be made equal to tlie cor- 
responding height a^'t'\ as shown by t)'e elevations. The rec- 
tangular block representing the main jwirt of tlie house may now 
be drawn exactly as was the block in Fig. 19, Problem IV. 

62. Having found the perspective of the main part of the 
house, the [xjrch (without its roof) may be considered as a second 
rectangular block, no vertical edge of which lies in the pictui*e 
plane. It may be treated in a manner exactly similar to that of 
the block shown in Fig. 21, § 59. W^e may consider that the rear 
vertical face of the block, which forms the jK)rch of the house 
(>/, y), has l>ecn extended until it int^Msects the ]>icture ])lane in 
the line (tr, giving a line of measures for this face, just as in 
Fi<r. 21 the ntun'f'iit vertical face of the block was exUMided until 
it intersected the picture plane in the line of meastires vin. 
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On e^a^\ make e^*c^ equal to the true height of the vertical 
wall of the porch, as given by the elevation. A line tlirough r.'**, 
vanishing at r^^ will be the pers^^ective of the upjjer horizontal 
edge of the i-ear face of the block which forms the ix)rch. The 
line through (?^', vanishing at v''^^\ which forms the lower edge of 
the front face of the main l)ody of the house, also foinis the lower 
edge of the rear face of the ixuch. Through the point ft in the 
diagram, dniw a visual ray, and through the intei-section of this 
visual ray with IIPP drop a vertical line. Where this vertical 
line crosses the upper and lower horizon till edges of the rear face 
of the porch, will establish the points </** and A^' respectively. 
Having found the vertical edge </*Vi'*, the remainder of the per- 
8])ective of the porch (except the roof) can be found without 
dilliculty, the hoiizontal edges of the porch vanishing at either 
^ab Qj. ^ad^ according to the systt^m to which they belong. Each 
vertical edge of the porch will be vertically below the point whei"e 
HPP is crossed by a visual ray drawn through the point in the 
diagram which represents that edge. The fact that the porch 
projects, in part, in front of the pictui-e plane, as indicated by the 
relation between the positions of the diagram and HPP, makes 
absolutely no difference in the (construction of the [X3i-s[)ective 
projection. 

All of the vertical construction lines have not Ikhju shown in 
the figure, as this wouhl have made the drawing too confusing. 
The student slumld be sure that he understands how every point 
in the persj)ective projection has been obtained, and, if ne(;essary, 
should complete the vertical construction lines with pencil. 

t)3. Having found the i)ei*sj)ective of the vertical walls of 
the main body of the liouse, and of the porch, the next step will 
be to consider the roof of the main part of the hoifSe. 

Imairin« the horizontal line tu\ which forms the ridire of the 
roof, to l>e extended until it intei*sects the picture plane. This 
is shown on the diagram l)y the extension of tlie line tiv until it 
intersects HPP. From this interst^ction drop a vertical line, as 
indicated in the ii<jfure. This vertical lim^ may be considered to 
be the line of measures for an imaginary vertical plane passing 
tlirouLfh the rid<jfe of the house, as indicated by the dotted lines 
in the phin and elevations of the house. On this line of meas- 
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Tires, lay off the distance nm measured from VHj (or VII,), equal 
to the true height of the ridge above the ground as given by the 
elevations of the house. A line dra^vn from the point w, vanish- 
ing at t'"^ will represent the ridge of the house, indefinitely ex- 
tended. From the points t and w in the diagram di*aw visual 
ravs. From the intei-sections of these visual rays with HPP 
drop vertical lines which will establish the positions of t^ and w^ 
on the [)ers|^)ective of the ridge of tlu^ niof. Lines drawn from 
t^ and ?r*' to the corners of the vertical walls of Ihe house, as in- 
dicated, will com[)lete the ])erspective of the roof. 

To lind the persj>ective of the porch roof, draw a visual ray 
through the i>oint y on tlie diagram, and from its intei-section 
with HPP drop a vertical. AVheie this vertical crosses the line 
a^h^' will give y^\ one ])oint in the |KMs|^)ective of the ridge of 
the porch. I'he peispective of the ridge will be represented by 
a line through y^\ vanishing at r"*^ I'he point z^ in the ridge 
will be vertically below the intersection of HPP with the visual 
ray drawn through the [)oint z on the diagram. Lines drawn 
from y^ and z^* to the corners of the vertical walls of the porch, 
as indicated, will complete* the jiers^HH-tive of the jH)rch roof. 

04. The ])erspective of the chimney must )iow l>e found. 
It will be seen that the chinniey is formed by a rectangular block ; 
and if it is supposed to extend down through the house, and rest 
upon the ground, it will be a block under exactly the same con- 
ditions as the one shown in Fig. 21, § 59. Li order to find it.s 
pel's ^xjctive, extend its front vertical face, as indicated on the 
diagram, till it intersects HPP. A vertical line dropped from 
this intei-section will Ije a line of measures for the front face of 
the chimney, and the distiince ^av, laid off on this line from VH^ 
(or VH.,), will show the true height of the top of the chimney above 
the ground, as given on the elevation. The distance «o, mejusured 
from the point a on the line of measures, will be the true vertical 
heiirht of the face of the chinniey that is visible above the roof. 
Lines through « and o, vanishing at i'"'*, will represent the hori- 
zontal edges of the front visible face of the chinniey. The vertical 
edges of this face will be found vertically below the |X)ints where 
in^P is crossed by the visual r.iys drawn through the horizontal 
projections of these edges on the diagram. 
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Having determined the perspective of the front face of the 
chimney, the pei*spectives of the remaining edges may be found as 
in the cases of the rectan2:uhir blocks alreadv discussed. From 
the point r in the diagram, where the ridge of tlie roof intersects 
the left hand vertical face of the chimney, draw a visual my 
intei-secting HPP, and from this intersection drop a vertical line 
to the pei-spective of the ridge of the house, giving the persj^c- 
tive (r^) of the i)()int wliere the lidge intersects the left hand 
face of the chimney. A line drawn from r*' to the nearest lower 
corner of the front face of the chinniey will Ik? the ]^)ersi)ective of 
the intei-section of tlie plane of tlie roof with tlie left hand face 
of the chinuiey. 

1)5. The problem of iinding the jjerspectives of the windows 
and door is exactly similar to that of finding the perspective of 
the square /u/kl on the sui-face of the block shown in Fig. 20. 

it will be noticed that the intersection with the picture plane 
of the left hand verticid face of the ix>rch gives a line of meas- 
ui-es (§ 55 and § 59, note) for this face. This line may be used 
conveniently in establishing the height of the window in the 
porch. 

At tliis point in the course the student should solve Plate III. 



VANISHING POINTS OF OBLIQUE LINES. 

66. The perspective of the house in the last problem was 
completely drawn, using only the vanishing points for the two 
principal systems of horizontiil lines. Hy tliis method it is pos- 
sible to find the pei-s}»ectlve projection of any object. Hut it is 
often advisable, for tlie sake of greater accuracy, to determine the 
vanishing points for systems of oblique lines in the object, in addi- 
tion to the vanishing points for the horizontal systems. 

Take, for example, the lines //y^* and r^'z^* in Fig. 22. The 
perspective projections of these two lines were obtained by first 
finding the points (/^^ i/^\ ./**, and z^, and then connecting^*' with i/^, 
and x^ with 2^. As the distances between g and i/, and x and z, 
are very short, a slight inaccuracv in determining the positions of 
their perspectives might result in a very appreciable inaccuracy in 
the directions of the two lines ^*'//^' and x^'z^'. These two lines 
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Ijeloiig to the same system, and should approach one another as 
they recede. Unless the points which determine them are found 
with great care, the two lines may approach too rapidly, or even 
diverge, as they recede from the eye. In tlie latter case, the 
drawing would he ahsolutely wrong in principle, and the result 
would he verv disasfreeahle to the trained eve. If, however, the 
persi)ective of the vanishing point of the system to which these 
two lines belong, can Ix? found, and the two lines be drawn 
to meet at this vanishing point, the result will necessarily ]ye 
accurate. 

The line through r*', whi(rh forms the intei'section between the 
roof of the house and the left hand face of the chimney, is a still 
more dillicult one to determine accurately. Its length is so short 
that it is almost im])ossil)le to estal)lish its exact direction from 
tlie 2)ers[)ecti ve i)rojcctions of its extremities. If the perspective 
of its vanishing [)oint can Ik? found, however, its direction at once 
becomes definitely determined. 

07. It is not a difhcult matter to find the pei"si)ective of the 
vanishing point for each system of lines in an object. The method 
is illustrated in Fig. 28. The genend method for finding the 
pei'spective of the vanishing point for any system of lines has 
already been stated in § -4//, and illustrated in Figs. 16, 17, and 
18, §§ oO, 51, and o2. It remains only to adapt the general 
method to a particular problem, such as that shown in Fig. 28. 

The [)lan and elevation of a house are given at the left of 
the Hgurc. The diagram has ])een drawn at the top of the sheet, 
turned at the desired angle. The assumed position of the sUition 
point is indicated hy its two [)rojections, SP^ and SP". Vli 
necessarilv ijasses throULrh SP^'. 

(>(S. In order to iind the [)ei's})ective of the vanishing 2)oint 
of any syst<.*m of lines, tlie vertical and horizontal projections of 
some element of the system must be known (see method of Pro)> 
lem 111.). The diagram gives the horizontal projection of every 
line in the object which is to ap[)ear in the perspective ju'ojection. 
The diagram, however, luis been turned tlirough a certain hori- 
zontid angle in order to show the desired perspective view, and 
there is no revolvecl (*lev<iti(ni to agree with the revolved position 
of the diagram. .V revolved elevation could, of course, be con- 
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stnicted by revolving the given plan of the object until all its 
lines were parallel to the corresponding lines in the diagram, and 
then finding the revolved elevation of the object corresponding to 
the rev^olved position of the plan. 

NoTK. — The method of constructing a revolved elevation 
has l)een explained in detail in the Instruction Paper on Mechan- 
ical Drawing, Part III., Page 12. 

Having constructed the i-evolved plan and elevation of the 
object to agree with the position of the diagram, we should then 
have the vertical and honzontid projections of a line jmrallel to 
(»ach line that is to appear in the perspective drawing, and the 
m(»thod of Problem III. could be applied directly. 

Tliis is exactly the process that will be followed in finding 
the vanishing points for the oblique lines in tlie object, exce2)t 
that instead of making a complete revolved plan and elevation 
of the house, each system of lines will be considered by itself, 
and the revolved plan and elevation of each line will be fcmnd 
as it is needed, without regard to the remaining lines in the 
object. 

60. All the lines in the house l)eloiig to one of eleven 
different systems that may be dcscril)ed as follows: — 

A vertical system, to which all the vertitnd lines in toe house 
l)elong. The })ei-spective of the vanishing point of this 
system cannot be found within finite limits (§ 54). 

Two horizontal systems i)arallel resjx^ctively to ah and ad 
(see diagnim). The iH'rspectivcs of the vanishing jKiints 
of these systems will be found in VII ( § 24 r, note). 

Five systems of lines vanishing U[)ward, parallel respectively to 
'{/» ^ih ^''"» **^^i ^''^^ ^'^ (^^*^* diagram). The 2)erspectives of 
the vanisiiing points of these systems will be found to lie 
above VII (§ 51, note). 
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Thive systems of lines vanishing downward, parallel resixjc- 
tively to /(/, //r*, and kl (see diag^rani). The jHjrspectives 
of the vanishing points of these systems will l)e found ))e- 
low VH (§ 51, note). 



NOTE. — To determine whether a line -vanishes upward or 
downward, proceed as follows : — - 



Examine the direction of the line as shown in the J/a- 
i/ratiu Determine which end of the line is the farther l>eliind 
the picture plane. If the more distant end bf tlie line is above 
the neai*er end, the line vanislies npwani, and tlie pei-s[)ective 
of its vanishing iM)int will he found ahove Vli. 

If, on the other hand, the jnore distant end of the line 
is lower than tlie nearer end, the line vanishes downward^ and 
the j)ersi)ective of its vanishing point will he found below 

VII. 

For illustmtion, consider the line h</. The diagmm shows 
the point // to ))e farther l>eliind the jncture plane than tlie i)oint 
h, while the given elevation shows tlie point// to be higher than 
the point h. Therefore 'the line rises as it recedes^ or, in other 
woitls, it vanishes upward. 

In the case of the line fd. the diagram shows the point d to 
l)e farther behind the picture plane than the i)oint /, while the 
elevation shows the point d to be lower than the i)oint /. There- 
fore the line must vanish downward, and its vanishing point be 
found Ixf'ow Vir. 

If 'vhe horizontal projection of a line, as shown by the diiv- 
gram, is pamllel to II PP, the line itself is i)arallel to the picture 
plane, and the i)ei-s]^)ective of its vanishing jmint cannot be found 
within finite limits (§ 54, note). The perspective projections of such a 
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St/ate m of lines (rill show the true anijle which the element h of the 
syiiteia make with the horizontal ettonlinate. 

70. Tlie coiistnictioii for the vanishing points in Fig. 23 is 
shown hy dot and dash lines. 

ft. 

Tlie vanishing points for tlie two systems of horizontal lines 
have lieen fonnd at r"'* and v^*^ respectively, as in the preceding 
prohlen)s. 

Next consider the line af The fu*st step is to construct a 
revolved plan and elevation of this line to agree witli the position 
of the diagram. Revolve the horizontid projection (^«"f") of the 
line in the given plan about the point/", until it is parallel to the 
line af in the diagram. During tliis revolution, tlie point /" 
remains stiitionary, while the point fi" descril)es a horizontid arc, 
until ^f"/'" has revolved into the i)osition shown bv the red line 
f/j"/", which is parallel to the line (ff in the diagram. The vertical 
projection a\P must, of course, revolve with the liorizontal projec- 
tion. The point /'^ remains stationary, while the horizontal are 
descriUnl by the jHjint a shows in vertical projection as a horizon- 
tal line. At every point of the revolution the vertical projection 
of the point (/ must be vertically in line with its horizontal pro- 
jection. When ^^" has reached the j)osition ^/,", a^ will be vertically 
above (f^ at the point (f^''\ and (f^lf^ will be the revolved elevation 
of the line. 

We now have the vertical and horizontal projections (<?iV^ 
and/^"y*") of an element o'f tlie system to which the roof line, rep- 
resented in the diagram by (tf belongs. The vanishing })oint of this 
system may l)e determined as in Problem III. Draw through 
SP" a line pirallel to ^/i"/*" (or af in the diagram), representing 
the horizontal projection of the visual element of the system. 
Draw through SP^' a line ])arallel to ai\f^\ representing the verti- 
cal projection of the visual element of the system. The visual 
element, represented by the two projections just drawn, pierces 
the picture plane at t'"' C§ 45, note), giving the pei-si^^ctive of 
the vanishing point f(U' the roof line, represented by af in the 
diagram. 

In a similar inaiuier the vanishing point for the roof line, 
represented in the diagram by />//, may be dettM'mined. Fii-st find, 
from the given plan and elevation of the object, a revolved 2>litn 
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and elevation of ^//, to agree with the [)osition of the line in the 
diagram. Revolve 6"^" in the given plan abont the point ^", 
until it is parallel to bg in the diagram, and occupies the position 
indicated by the line ^"y". The corresponding revolved elevation 
is represented by the red line h^'(/, 

h^g^ and b^g^ now represent respectively the horizontal 
and vertical projections of an element of the system to which the 
roof line, leinesented by bg in the diagram, belongs. The vanish- 
ing point of this system can be found by Problem III. Through 
SP" draw a line parallel to J/V" (P^ ^9 i^^ ^he diagram), repre- 
senting the horizontal projection of the visual element of the sys- 
tem; and tlirough SP^ draw a line parallel to b^g^^ representing 
the vertical projection of their visual element. The visual ele- 
ment, represented by these two projections, pierces the picture 
plane at v**^, giving the perspective of the vanisliing point of the 
roof line, represented in the diagram by the line bg. 

By a similar process, h^^k^ and hyk^ are found to represent 
respectively the horizontal and veitical projections of an element 
of the system to which belongs the roof line represented in the 
diagram by the line hk. The perspective of the vanishing point 
of this line has been found at v^'^, 

^af^ ybg^ j^^jj ^hk iiave all been found to lie above VH (§ 51. 
note). 

71. v^**, v^^^ and v^^ are found exactly as were v*', v^*, 
and v^'^ ; l)ut, as the systems to which they belong vanish down- 
wai-d, they will lie below VH (§ 51, note). 

Thus, f^^d^ and /^t// are respectively the horizontal and 
vertical projections of an element of the system lepi-esented by/d 
in the diagram. A line drawn through SP", parallel to/'V/j" (or 
fd in the diagram), will intersect HPP in the point iv. A verti- 
cal line througii w will intersect a line through SP^ parallel to 
/^c/i^, below VH. 

72. Having found the pel's pectives of these vanishing points, 
the perspectives of the vanishing traces of all the planes in the 
object should be drawn as a test of the accuracy with which the 
vanishing points have ))een constructed. The roof planes in 
the house are lettered with the capital lettei-s M, N, O, P, etc., 
on the diagram. 
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The plane O contains the lines a/, ad, Rudfd. Therefore, tlie 
vanishing trace (TO) of the plane must be a straight line passing 
through the three vanishing points, v*^ y***, and r^'* (§ 24 d). If 
all three of these vanishing points do not lie in a straight line, it 
shows some inaccuracy, either in draughting or in the method 
used in finding some of the vanishing points. The student should 
not be content until the accuracy of his work is proved by draw- 
ing tlie vanishing trace of each plane in the object througli the 
vanishing points of all lines that lie in that plane. 

The plane M contains the lines /<i, r/c, and dc The hist line 
belongs to the system ab, and hence its vanisliing i)oint is v'"^\ 
The vanishing trace (TM) of the plane M must pass through* t'^'\ 
v^^'j.and v^^. 

Similarly, tlie vanishing tmce (TP) of the plane P must pass 
through v^*', t'**^ and v"*^ TN must p\ss through t'*'\ r**', and v^'^. 
TQ must pass through v^^ and r**\ TR must pass through v^^ 
and v*^. 

73. The vanishing trace of a vertical plane will always be a 
vertiOid line passing through the vanishing [xunts of all lines 
which lie in the plane. Thei-efore, the vanishing trace of the 
vertical planes in the house that vanish towards the left will be 
represented by a vertical line (TS) passing through v^'^. 

The vanishing trace of the vertical planes of the house that 
vanish towaixls the right will l)e represented by a vertical line 
(TT) passing through v*'\ As the vertical plane which forms 
the face of the i)orch l)elongs to this system, and as this plane 
also contains the lines hk and W, TT will be found to pass 
throuLrh ?'''^ and i^^ as w'ell as r'^'\ 

74. It will be noticed that the vanishing points for the lines 
mn and on have not been found. These vanishing points might 
have l)een found in a manner exactly similar to that in which the 
other vanishing points were found, or they may 1k3 detiMniined 
now, directly from the vanishing traces already drawn, in the 
following manner: — 

The line ?//// is seen t^) be the line of intersection of the two 
planes N and (^. Tlien^fort* ( >$ 24 /•) r'"" must lie jit the int^M- 
•?ectiou of TN and TQ. 

For a similar reason, r"" must lie at the intersection of T>f 
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and TR. TN and TR do not intersect within the limits of the 
plate, but they are seen to converge as they pass to the left, and, 
if produced in that direction, would meet at the vanishing point 
for the line on. 

75. Having found v''^\ r**\ v^***', and v^'\ TN couhl have l)een 
drawn throngli t;**'' and v^'^ ; and TO ccmld have ]>een drawn 
through v'''^ and v^"^. As af is the intersection of the two planes 
N and O, r'^ could have Ijeen found at. the intersection of TN and 
TO without actually constructing this vanishing point. 

Similarly, i'^'*" could have been determined by the intei^sec- 
tion of TM and TP. 

By an examination of the plate, the student w^ill notice that 
the vanishing point for each line in the object is formed at the 
intersection of the vanishing traces of the two planes of which 
the line forms the intellection. Thus, the line ad forms the inter- 
section between the plane O and the left hand vertical face of the 
house. ?''*'^ is found at the intersection of TO and TS. 

The line ///» which forms the ridge of the roof, is the inter- 
section of the ]>lanes M and N. The vanishing p)int for /</ is 
^;''^ and T\M and TN will be found to intei"sect at r'*'\ r''^ is 
found at the intersection of TQ and TT, v^^ is found at the inter- 
section of TR and TT, etc. 

It will lie noticed also that the two lines hk and kl lie in the 
same vertical plane, and make the same angle with the horizontid, 
one vanishing upward, and one vanishing downward. Since both 
lines lie in tlie same vertical jJane, both of their vanishing points 
will be found in the vertical line which represents the vanishing 
trace of that plane. Also, since both lines make equal angles with 
the horizontid, the vanishing point of the line vanishing upwanl 
will be found as far al)ove VII as the vanishing point of the line 
vanishincT downward is l>elow Vll. 

In a similar way, the line //// vanishes ui)ward, and the line 
f'd vanishes downwanl ; each making the same angle with the 
horizontal (as shown by tlie given plan and elevation). These 
two lines do not lie in the same ])lane, but may be said to lie in . 
two imaginary vertical planes which are j)arallel to one another. 
Their vaiiishin''- i)nints will be seen to lit* in the same vertical line, 
i;'*" beinir as far aI)ove VII as v^*^ is l)eh)W it. 
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As a general statement, it may be said that If two lines lie 
In the same or parallel vertical planes, and make equal angles 
with the horizontal, one vanishing upward and the other van- 
ishing downward, the vanishing points for both lines will be 
found vertically in line with one another, one as far above 
VH as the other is below it. 

This principle is often of vise in constructing the vanishing 
point ditigrani. Thus, having found v^^^, v^^ could have been 
determined immediately by making it lie in a vertical line with 
v^\ and as far below VII as v^'^ is above it. 



VANISHING POINT DIAGRAM. 

76. Tlie somewhat symmetrical figure formed by the vanish- 
ing traces of all the planes in the object, together with all 
vanishing i)oints, UPP, and the vertical and horizontid projec- 
tions of the stiition point, is called the Vanishing Point Diagram 
of the object, 

77. Having found the complete vanishing point diagram of 
the house, the perspective projection may be drawn. VH^ may 
be chosen in accoixJance with the kind of a perspective projection 
it is desired to produce (§ 29). In order that all the roof lines 
may be visible, VH, has been chosen far below VH. The result- 
ing persjxjctive is a somewhat exaggerated bird's-eye view. 

The point e^' will be found on VH,, vertically under the 
point e in the diagram. a^*e^^ lies in the picture plane, and shows 
the true height of the vertical wall of the house. From a^ and 
e^y the horizontal edges of the walls of the main house vanish to 
v^^ and v^^. 

The points d}\ h^\ m^^ and 6^ are found on the upper hori- 
zontid edges of the main walls, vertically under the i)oints where 
HPP is crossed by visual rays drawn through the poiuts rf, ft, /w, 
and in the diagram. Vertical lines from d}* and h^ complete 
the visible vertical edges of the main liouse. 

In a similar manner the perspective of the vertical walls of 
the porch is obtained. 

Each roof line vanishes to its resj)ective vanishing point. 
cfp* vanishes at ^'*^ f^iV vanishes at v^'^. These two lines inter- 
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sect in the point /^. The ridge of the main house passes through 
/'', vanishing at i'*'\ g^e^ vanishes at v^% passing through the 
point 6*'*, which has ali*eady been determined by the intei-section 
of the two upper rear liorizontal edges of the main walls. i'V/** 
vanishes at v^^, completing tlie perspective of the main roof. 

In the poi*ch, h^k^ vanishes at t'^'^, passing through the point 
lt}\ already determined by the vertical walls of the porch. Ar'7*' 
passes through F, and vanishes at r^*. From ¥* the ridge of the 
porch roof vanishes at v*^. From ?/i^, a line vanishing at y'"" 
will intei'sect the ridge in the point w^, and represent the intei*scc- 
tion of the roof planes Q and N, The vanishing point for o^^n^" 
falls outside the limits of the plate, o^m^ may be connected with 
a line which, if the dmwing is accurate, will converge towards 
both TX and Til, and, if produced, would meet them at their 
intersection. 

78. While constructing the vanishing point diagram of an 
object, the student should constantly keep in mind the general 
statements made in the note under § ()9. 

Plate IV. should now l)e solved. 



PARALLEL OR ONE-POINT PERSPECTIVE. 

79. WMien the diagram of an object is placed with one of its 
principal systems of horizont^d lines parallel to the picture plane, 
it is said to be in Parallel Perspective. This is illustrated in 
Fig. 24, by the rectangular ])lock there shown. One system of 
horizontid lines in the block l)eing parallel to the picture plane, 
the other system of horizontid lines must be per|)endicular to the 
picture plane. The vanishing point for the latter system will be 
coincident with SP^' ( § 52). The hori/ontul system that is parallel 
to the picture plane will have no vanishing point within tinite 
limits (§ 54, with nott* ; also last paragraph of note under § 69). 
The third system i^f lines in the object is a vertical one, and will 
have no vanishing point within finite limits (§ 54). Thus, of the 
three systems of lines that form the ed<;es of the block, only one 
will hiive a vanishing point within linitc* limits. This fact has 
led to the term One-Point Persfx^ctive, which is oft^n api)lied to 
an obj^H't in the position shown in Fig. 24. As will Ikj seen, this 
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is only a si)ecial case of the problems already studied, and the 
construction of the pei-spective of an object in parallel j)ei"Si)ective 
is usually sinii)ler tlian when the diagram is turned at an angle 

with nvv. 

80. The vertical face Qihfe) of the l)h)ck lies in the picture 
plane. It will thus show in its true size and shape (§ 24 A). The 
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points f'' and.f** will be found on VII, vcrti(*ally below the points 
e and/* in the diagram. 

81. Both the edges i'Va^' and ,f'7/'' are lines of measui*es, and 
will show the true height of the block, ;is given by the elevation. 

82. Th(» two lines a^l^* and t'\f^\ since they are formed by 
the interseclion of the bases of the bhw-k with tin* picture plane, 
will also be lines of measures (§ oo^, and will show the true 
length of the block, as given by the plan and elevation. 

83. The 2)ersi)ective of the front face of the l)lock, wliich is 
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coincident with the picture plane, can be dmwn immediately. 
From a}\ b^\ e^\ and /'*, the horizontal edges, which are j)erpendicu- 
lar to the picture plane, will vanish at v**^ (coincident with SP^). 
The rear vertical edges of the block may be found in the usual 
manner. 

84. The lines ayh^y iP'c^\ ^\P\ and //*^/*^ which form the hori- 
zontal edges j)arallel to the picture plane, will all be drawn jiaral- 
lel to one another (§ 54, note) ; and since the lines in space which 
they represent are horizontal, a^'u^\ d^'c^\ c^[P\ and A^y.will all 
be horizontal (see hist jmragraph of note under § GO). 

All of the principles that have been stated in connection with 
the otlier problems will ajiply equally well to an object in parallel 
jjerspective. 

85. Interior views are often shown in pimllel i)ersixjctive. 
One wall of the interior is usually assumed coincident with the 
picture plane, and is not shown in the drawing. For illustration, 
the recUingular block in Fig. 24 may be considered to represent a 
hollow box, tlie interior of which is to be shown in j)erspective. 
Assume the face (n^Vf^e^) that lies in the picture plane to be 
removed. The resulting persj)ective projection would show the 
interior of the box. In making a parallel perspective of an interior, 
however, VH is usually drawn lower than is indicated in Fig. 24, 
in oitler to show the inside of the upper face, or ceiling, of the 
interior. With such an arrangement, three walls, tlie ceiling, and 
the floor of the interior, may all be shown in the perej^ective 
projection. 

• 8t}. Fig. 25 shows an example of interior parallel perspective. 
The plan of the room is shown at the top of the plate. This has 
Ix^en placed so that it may be used for the diagram, and save the 
necessity of making a separate drawing. The elevation of tlie 
room is shown at the left of the plate, and for convenience it has 
l)een placed with its lower horizon tid edge in line with VH,. In 
this position all vertical dimensions in the object may be carried 
by horizontal construction lines directly from the elevaticm to 
the vertical line of measures {(O'e^* or h\f^'^ in the i)erspective 
projection. 

87. Tlu» front fae*e of the room ('^^^^'/'V*'), which is coinci- 
dent with the picture plane, may lirst Ik* cstihlishcd. Each point 
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in the perspective of this front face will iKi found to lie vertically 
under the corresponding point in plan, and horizontally in line 
with the corresponding point in elevation. Thus, a^ is vertically 
under a", and horizontally in line \vith a^\ 

All lines in the room which are perpendicular to the picture 
jJane vanish at i^'**^ (coincident with SP^'). 

Drawing visual rays from every point in the diagnim, the 
corresponding points in the j)erspective projection will Ikj verti- 
cally under the points whei*e these visual rays intersect II PP. 
The construction of the walls of the room should give the student 
no difficulty. 

88. In finding the persi>ective of the steps, the vertical 
heights should first be projected by horizontal construction lines 
from the elevation to the line of measures (a^V^), as indicated by 
the divisions between e^ and m. These divisions can then be 
carried along the left hand wall of the room by imaginary hori- 
zontal lines vanishing at v^'^. The pei-spective of the vertical 
edge where each step intt»rsects the left hand wall may now be 
determined from the plan. Thus, the edge s^/"^ of the first step 
is vei'tically below the intei-section of HPP with a visual ray 
drawn through the point «" in plan, and is between the two hori- 
zontal lines projected from the elevation that show the height of 
the lower step. The corresix)nding vertical edge of the second 
step will be i)rojected from the plan in a similar manner, and will 
lie between tlw3 two horizontal lines projected from the elevation 
that show the height of the second step, etc. 

From s^ the line which forms the intei*section of the wall 
with the horizontal surface of the first step will vanish to r**"*, etc. 

From r^* the intersection of the fii-st step with the floor of tlie 
room will be a line l)elonging to the same system as rt**6**, and will 
the i*e fore show as a true hoiizontal line. The point t^ may be 
projected from the diagram by a visual riy, as usual. From ^'' the 
vertical edge of the step may be drawn till it intoi-sects a horizon- 
tal line through .s*\ and so on, nntil the steps that rest against the 
side wall are determined. 

89. The three upi>er steps in the flight rest against the rear 
wall. Tbe three upi)er divisions on tht^ line <*"/// may l)e carried 
along the left hand wall of the room, as indicated, till they inter- 
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csect tlie rear vertical edge of the wall, represented by the line 
d^h^\ From tliese intersections the lines may be canied along 
the rear wall of the room, showing the heights of the three upj)er 
steps where they rest against the rear wall. 

The three upper divisions on the line e^m have also been 
projected across to the line f^b^, and from this line carried by 
imaginary honzontal lines along the right hand wall of the room 
to tlie plane N, across the plane N to the plane O, and from tlie^ 
2)lane O to the plane M. Thus, for illustration, the upper division, 
representing the height of the upper step, has been carried from 
m toe ; from c to g along the right hand face of the wall; 
from (/toj along the plane N ; from j to k on the plane O, and 
from k to p^ on the plane M. 

The point p^* is where the line which represents the height of 
the upper step meets a vertical dropj)ed from the intersection of 
II PP with a visual ray through the point p" in the diagram, p^ 
is one corner in the perspective of the upper step, the visible edges 
of the step being represented by a horizontiil line, p^k, a line 
(p^o^) vanishing at r"**, and a vertical line dnivvn from p^' between 
the two horizontal lines on the plane H, which represent the 
height of the upper step. The point o^ is at the intei-section of 
tlie line drawn througli p^\ vanishing through r**\ with the hori- 
zontal line Oil the rear wall drawn through the point ii, and 
representing the upper step where it rests against the rear 
wall. 

The remaining steps may be found in a similar manner. The 
student should have no difficulty in following out the construction, 
which is all shown on the plate. 

90. The position f»f the point t^* on the line r^f^ was deter- 
mined by projecting in the usual maimer from the diagnim. The 
Ix)sition of t^* might have l)een found in the foHowing manner: In 
the figure the line e^'f^' is a line of measures (§ 81), and divisions 
on this line will show in their true size. Thus, if we imagine a 
honzontal line to be drawn through t}', iMimllel to the wall of the 
room, it will intei-sect ('\P* in the point ?/. Since t'^'u is on a line 
of measures, it will show in its true length. Thus, t^ might have 
Ihmmi determined by laying off c^'u equal to the distance ^"//j tjikeii 
from the plan, and then drawing through the point u a line van- 
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ishing i.t r"'^ The intersection of tliis line with the horizontal 
line drawn through r** will determine t^\ 

In a similar manner the vertical edges of the steps, where 
tliey intei-sect the plane M, might have been found by laying off 
from w, on e^'f^, the divisions uv and vio taken from the plan. 
These divisions could have been carried along the floor by hori- 
zonUd lines parallel to the sides of the room (vanishing at r***^), to 
the plane M, and then projected vertically upward on the plane 
M, as indicated in the figure. 

Solve Plate V. 

METHOD OF PERSPECTIVE PLAN. 

91. In the foregoing problems the pei*s|)ective projection has 
been ftmnd from a diagram of tlie object. Another way of con- 
structing a persi)ective projection is by the method of Perspective 
Plan. In this method no diagram is used, but a perspective plan 
of the object is fii*st made, and from this perspective plan the per- 
spective projection of the object is determined. The perspective 
plan is usually supposed to lie in an auxiliaiy horizontal plane 
below the plane of the ground. The principles upon which its 
construction is based will now be explained. 

92. In Fig. 26, suppose the rectangle a^^b^c^cP^ to represent 
the horizon tid projection of a rectangular card resting upon a 
horizontal plane. The diagram of the card is shown at the upper 
part of the figui-e. It will be used only to explain the construc- 
tion of the perspective plan of the card. 

First consider the line ad, which forms one side of the card. 
On HPP lay off from a, to the left, a distiince (^ae^ equal to the 
length of the line ad. Connect the points e and d, ead is by 
construction an isosceles triangle lying in the plane of the canl, 
with one of its equal sides («f^) in tlie picture plane. Now, if this 
triangle be put into persi^ective, the side ad, being behind tlie pic- 
ture plane, will appear shorter than it really is ; while the side ae, 
which lies in the picture plane, will show in its true length. 

Let VHi be the vertical trace of the plane on which the canl 
and triangle are supposed to rest. The position of the stiition 
point is shown by its two projections SP" and.SP\ The vanish- 
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iiig point for tlie line ad will be found at t'**'* in the usual man- 
ner. In a similar way, the vanisliing jjoint for the lin6 tv/, wliich 
forms tlie base of the isosceles triani^le, will be found at <'''*^ as 
indicated, t/** will l>e found on VII, vertically under the point e/, 
which forms the apex of the isosceles triangle ead. The line 
a^W* will vanish at v^'^. The point <^*' will be found vertically 
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l)elow the point e, e^d^ will vanish at v^^^ and determine by its 
intersection with a^d^' the length of that line. e^\i^\P' is thci 
j)erspective of the isosceles triangle ead. 

If the line ad in the diagram is divided in any manner by 
the points f, «, and r, the ix^i-spectives of these points may l)e 
found on the line a^t/'* in the following way. If lines are drawn 
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throiigli tlie points fy 8, jiiid r iu tlie diagram parallel to the base 
da of tlie isosceles triangle (f'^^Z), these lines will divide the line 
ae in a manner exactly similar to that in which the line ad is di- 
vided. Thns, aw will ecjnal at, wv will et^nal ^x, etc. Now, in the 
persi)ective projection of the isosceles triangle, a^'c^* lies in the 
pictnre plane. It will show in its trne length, and all divisions 
on it will show in their trne size. Thus, on ^/*V hiy oiY a^*w^\ 
2V^v^\ and v^'u^* ecpial to the c()rres})onding distances at, tn, and «r, 
given in the diagram. Lines drawn throngh the points w^\ v^, 
and «**, vanishing at ?''*'^ will l)e the j)erspective of the lines wt^ 
vSy and ur in the isosceles triangle, and will determine the positions 
of <**, s^\ and r^\ by their intersections with a^\V\ 

03. It will be seen that after having found r"* and r**'\ the 
perspective of the isosceles triangle can be found without any 
reference to the diagram. Assuming the position of rt^ at any 
desired point on VI Ij, the divisions a^\ w^\ v^\ u^\ e^' may be laid off 
from a^* directly, making them ecpial to the con-esponding divisions 
a", ^", «", r", tZ"» given in the plan of the card. A line through a^ 
vanishing at ?'"*** will represent the pei*spective side of the isosceles 
triangle. The length of this side will be determined by a line 
drawn through e^\ vanishing at v*''K The jx)sitions of t^\ «^, and 
r'* may be determined by lines drawn through w^\ r'*, and u^, van- 
ishing at v^*^. 

di. It will be seen that the lines drawn to r***^ serve to 
measure the j)ei*spective distances a^' /'', f** a^', «'' r'*, and r'* d^\ on 
the line (t^\P\ from the true lengths of these distances as laid off 
on the line a'V**. Hence the lines vanishing at r*"'* are called 
Measure Lines for the line a^\Fy and the vanishing point r'^'Ms 
called a Measure Point for a^\F, 

!>'). Every line in jn^rspective has a measure point, which 
may be found by constru(;ting an isosceles triangle on the line in a 
manner similar to that just exi)lained. 

Note. — The vanishing point for the base of the isosceles 
triangle always becomes the measure point for the side of the 
isosceles triangle which does n(»t lie in 1 1 PP. 

96. All lines l>elonging t:> the same systcMu will have the 
same measure [K)int. Thus, if the line />/-, which is j)arallel to ad^ 
be continued to meet IIPP, and an isosceles triangle (cku^ con 
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structed on it, as indicated by the dotted lines in the figure, the 
base (wf) of this isosceles triangle will be pirallel to de, and its 
vanishing point will be coincident with v^^. 

97. There i^ a constant relation between the vanishing point 
of a system of lines and tfie measure j)oint for that system. 
Therefore, if tlie vanishing point of a system of lines is known, 
its measure point may be found without reference to a diagram, as 
will l>e explained. 

In constructing the vanishing points r"'^ and v^'^^fh was drawn 
parallel to ad^fy was drawn parallel to edy and since //// is coinci- 
dent with IIPP, the two triangles ead smd f/i(/ nnist be similar. 
As (le was made equal to ad in the small triangle, ///must l)e equal 
to h(j in the large triangle ; and consequently ^'**•^ which is as far 
from v'"* as ^ is from h, must be as far from v'^*^ as the point/ is 
from the point A. 

If the student will refer back to Figs. 8, 9, and 9a, he will see 
that the point h bears a similar relation in Fig. 2(3 to that of the 
point 7w" in Figs. 8, 9, and 9a, and that the point h in Fig. 26 is 
really the horizon tjil projection of the vanishing point r"'^ (See 
also § 32.) Therefore, as i'*"'^ is as far fiom r'*** as the point h is 
from the point/, we may make the following stiitement, which will 
hold f(jr all systems of horizontj\l lines. 

98. The meitHure point for any system of horizontal lines will he 
found on VJf as far from the vanishing point of the system as the 

horizontal j)roJection of that vanishiny point is distant from the hori- 
zontal projeetioft of the station point. 

Note. — In accordance with the construction shown in Fig. 
2G, SP^ will always lie between the vanishing point of a system 
and its measnre point. 

99. The measure point of any system of lines is usually de- 
noted by a small letter m with an index coiresponding to its re- 
lated vanishing point. Thus, m"'' signifies the measure jM)int for 
the sysU^m of lines vanishing at t'"'\ 

100. The vanishing point for aJf in Fig. 2(5 has been fcmnd at 
r'''. The point //, in JIPP, is the horizontal projection of this 
vanishing point. The measure point (m**'*) for all lines vanishing 
at r^^ will be found on VII, at a distiince from v^^^ equal to the 
distance fn^m n to SP" (98). In accordance with this statement, 
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7n^^ has been found l)y drawing an arc with n as fenter, and with 
a mdius equal to the dist;inee from n to SI*", and droi)ping from 
the intersection of this are with HPP a vertical line. 7n^^ is 
found at the intei'section of this vertical line with VII. 

101. The ix.M'spective of ah has been drawn from a^\ vanishing 
at v'^^\ ii^*hi on VII, is made equal to the length of ^i"/>" given 
in the phm of the card. A measure line through />i, vanishing at 
iiv^^\ will determine the length of a*7>*\ A line from l^' vanishing 
at v'*^ and one from d^ vanishing at ^r*'\ will intersect at 6'*', com- 
pletin;^ tlie perspective plan of the card. 

102. Even the vanishing points (i?*^ and v^^^^ for the sides of 
the card may be found without drawing a diagram. Since fit is 
drawn parallel to ab^ it makes the same angle with HPP that ah 
makes. Similarly, since fh is drawn parallel to r/(7, it makes the 
same angle with HPP that ad makes. The angle between /n and 

fh must show the true angle made by the two lines ah and ad in 
the diagram. Therefore, having assumed SP", we have sim- 
ply to draw two lines through SP", making with HPP the respec- 
tive an<rles that the two sides of the cards are to make with the 
picture plane, cai'e being taken that the angle these two lines 
make with one another shall equal the angle shown l)etween the 
two sides of the cai-d in the given plan. Thus, in Kg. 27, the 
two projections of the station point have fii*st l>een assumed. Then 
through SP", two lines (/m and /A) have been drawn, making re- 
spectively, with HPP, the angles (H° and N°) which it is desired 
the sides of the card shall make with the picture plane, care being 
tjiken to make the angle l)etween/>i and//( equal to a right angle, 
since the card shown in the given plan is rectangular. 

A^erticals dropped to VH from the i)oints n and h will detqr- 
mine v^^ and v^^. Having found v^^* and i'"'^ m^^^ and m^^^ should 
next be determined, as explained in § US. VH^ should now be 
assumed, and a^ chosen at any point on this line. It is well not 
to assume a^ very far to the right or left of an imaginary vertical 
line through SP^'. 

From a^' the sides of the card will vanish at r*'^* and v^^^ re- 
s[)ectively. Measure off from a^ on VH,, to the right, a distance 
(^a^'h{) equal to the length of the side /i"/>" shown in the given 
plan. A measure line through ftj, vanishing at m'*'\ will deter- 
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mine the length of (i^'b^\ Measuie off from a}' on Vlli, to the 
left, a distance ('«**</i) ec^nal to the length of the side a^hV^ shown 
in the given phm. A measnre line throngh d^ vanishing at ?/i***, 
will determine the lentrth of a^d^ . 

From b^* and tF, the remaining sides of tlie card vanish to 
r**^ and v'^^ respectively, determining by tlieir intersection the 
point c'**. 

Tlie line rt"ri" in plan is divided by points ^", «", and r". 
To divide the pei-spective ((i*\/'*) of this line in a similar manner, 
lay off on VH, from a^\ to the left, the divisions ^i, «i, and rj, as 
taken from the given plan. Measure lines through f^, s^ and 
r^, vanishing at nr*'^, will intei*sect a^d^^ and determine t^y «*\ 
and r^\ 

103. As has already been stated, the true length of any line 
is always measured on VHj, and from the true length, the length 
of the perspective projection of the line is determined by measure 
lines vanishing at the measure point for the line whose perspective 
is beinof determined. Care must be taken to measure off the true 
length of the line in the proper direction. The general rule for 
doing this is as follows : — 

If the measure point of any line is at the right of 5P^, the 
true length of the line will be laid off on VH^ in such a man- 
ner that measurements for the more distant points in the 
line will be to the left of the measurements for the nearer 
points. 

Thus, vr^'^ is at the ?'iffht of SP^'. The point d^ is more dis- 
tant than the point t^\ Therefore, the measurement (r/i) for the 
point (F will be to the left of the measurement for the point t^\ 
In other words, since in"^'^ is to the rii/ht of SP^, d^^ which repi'e- 
sc*nts a point more distant than ^,, must be to the left of ^j, the 
distiince l)etween t^ and d^ being equal to the true length of f\P\ as 
shown by ^"t?" iu the given plan. 

On the other hand, if the measure point for any system of 
lines is to the left of SP^ , the true measurements for any line 
of the system should be laid off on VH^ in such a manner that 
measurements for more distant points on the line are to the 
right of measurements for the nearer points of the line. 
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Thus, ru'^^' is to the left of 8P\ The point h^' is more ilimtanl 
than the jioint a}\ Therefore, />i, which shows the true nieasure- 
meut for the jjoiut l^\ must be Itiid off to the riyht of a^\ 

104. It sometimes hapijens that a line extends in front of 
the picture phine, as lias already been seen in the lines of the 
nearest corner of the porch in Fig. 22. It may be desired to 
extend the line a^d^ in Fig. 27, in front of the picture plane, to 
the point y^^ as indicated in the perspective projection. In this 
case, the point a^ being more distant than the point y^, and w<"*^ 
being to the riffht of SP^', the true measurement of a^y^ must l)e 
laid off on VH, in such a manner that the measui-ement for a^ 

m 

will l)e to the left of the measurement for i/^\ In other words, 
y, must be on VIIj to the riglit of a^\ the distance ci^'i/i showing 
the true length of a^y^. 

Note. — The true length of any line which extends in front 
of the pictui-e plane will be shorter than the pers^KJctive of the 
line. 

105. Having determined the i)erspective of anj' line, . as 
rfV, its true length may l>e determined by drawing measuie lines 
through tF and c^. The distance intercei)ted . on VH, by these 
measure lines will show the true length (»f the line. Thus, d^'c^' 
vanishes at r"^ Its measure ixnnt must t'herefoie be w"^ Two 
lines drawn from m^^\ and pissing through c^' and d^' respectively, 
will intei'sect Vlfj in the points e^ and do* The disbmce between 
c'l and do is the true length of c^d^. This distance will be found 
equal to a}'h^, which is the true measure for the op[)osite and 
equal side (a''6**) of the rectiingle. 

In a similar manner, the true length of /A*^ may l)e found 
by drawing measure lines from ?w**^ through h^ and c^ respec- 
tively. />./*., will show the true length of c^*h^\ and should be 
equal to fi*'(/,, which is the true length of the opposite and equal 
side (a^W*^ of the rectangle. 

100. The i)ei-s[)ective (w^^y of a point on one of the rear 
edges of the caixl may l)e determined in either of the following 
ways : — 

1st. From />,, which is the intersection with VH^ of the 
measure line through ft'\ lay oft' on VH,, to the left (§103), the 
distiince kjt\^ etjual to the t"«i^" taken from the given plan. A 
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iiieasuie line through w^^ vanishing at w"*\ will intersect c^'h^ at 
the point tv^, 

2cl. In the given plan draw a line through ?t'", parallel to a"6", 
intersecting «"(/" in the point iv^. On VHi make a}'n\ equal to 
ff"w'^, as given in the plan. A measure line througli u\^ vanish- 
ing at 7/r*'\ will determine u\ on a^rf*'. From u\^ a line parallel 
to ayii^' (vanishing at t'*'') will determine, hy its intei'section with 
/>^'c**', the position of w^\ 

107. In making a j)erspective by the method of {XJi^spective 
plan, it is generally customary to assume VII and UPP co- 
incident. That is to say, the coordinate planes are supposed to 
l)e in the jxjsition sliown in Fig. 9, instead of being drawn apart 
as indicated in Fig. 9a. This arrangement simplifies the construc- 
tion somewhat. 

This is illustrated in Fig. 28, which shows a complete prolw 
lem in the method of persjxjctive plan. ComiMire this figure 
with Fig. 27, supposing tliat, in Fig. 27, HPP with all its related 
horizontal projections could be moved downwanl, until it just 
coincides with VH. The point n would coincide with y"'*, h with 
r'*'^ and the arrangement would l)e similar to that shown in Fig. 
28. All tlie principles involved in the construction of the meas- 
ures, points, ete., would remain unchanged. 

108. The vanishing points in Fig. 28 have fii-st been 
assumed, as indicated at r"*" and y'*'^ As the plan of the object 
is rectangular, SP" may l)e assumed at any point on a semicircle 
constructed with v^^v'^'^ as diameter. Py assuming SP" in this 
manner, lines drawn from it to r'^'' and ?''^*^ respectiv^ely must Ije 
at right angles to one . another, since any angle that is just con- 
tained in a semicircle must be a right angle. These lines show 
by the angles they make with HPP, the angles that the vertical 
walls of the object in i>erspective projection will make with the 
picture plane (§102). 

109. ;/r"^ and rrv^^ have been found, as explained in §97, in 
acconlance with tlie rule given in § 98. 

Vlf., sliould next be assumed at some distiince below VH, to 
represent the vertical trace of the horizontal plane on which the 
perspective plan is to be made (§ 91). 

The position of a^ (on VH.,) may now be assumed, and the 
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persiX3cti\x' i>laii of the object coiistriicted from the given plan, 
exactly as was done in the case of the itjctangular caitl in 
Fig. 27. 

110. Having constructed the complete j^i-spective plan, 
every [H)int in the pei'S})ective projection of the object will be 
found vertically above the corresponding point in the perspective 
plan. 

VHi is the vertical trace of the plane on which the persjxic- 
tive projection is supposed to rest. a^ is found on VH| verti- 
cally over ay in the persijective plan, (t^ei^ is a vertical line of 
measures for the object, and shows the true height given by the 
elevation. 

To find the height of the aj)ex (^i^*) of the roof, imagine a 
horizontal line parallel to the line ah to pass through the apex, 
and to be extended till it intersects the picture plane. A line 
drawn tlirough k^^ vanishing at if^\ will represent the j^rspective. 
plan of this line, and will intei'sect VPL, in the point ?«, which is 
the {xji-spective plan of the point where the horizontal line 
through *^1 f> apex intei-sects the picture plane. The vertical dis- 
tance //!?«!, laid off from VHj, will show the true height of the 
point k above the ground, k^ will be found vertically above 
Ar^, and on the line through z/, vanishing at ?'"^ The student should 
find no difficulty in following the construction for the remainder 
of the figure. 

111. Fig. 29 illustrat^es another example of a similar nature 
to that in Fig. 28. The student should follow carefully through 
the construction of each point and line in the perspective plan 
and in the pei-spective projection. The problem ofifers no especial 
difficulty. 

Plate VI. should now be solved. 



CURVES. 

112. Perspective is essentially a science of straight lines. 
If curved lines occur in a proldem, the simplest way to find their 
perspective is to refer the curves to straight lines. 

If the curve is of simple, regular form, such as a circle or an 
ellipse, it may be enclosed in a rectiingle. The perspective of the 
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Fig. 30 



enclosing rectangle may tben l>e found. A curve inscribed within 

this perspective rectangle will be the persjiectivc of the given curve. 

Fig. 30 shows a circle inscril)ed in a square. The points of 

intei-section of the diameters with the sides of the square give 

the four points of tangency between tlie 
square and circle. The sides of the 
square give the directions of the circle 
at these points. Additional points on the 
cii-cle may be established by drawing the 
diagonals of the square, and through 
the points w", A:", w", and A" dm^ving 
construction lines parallel to the sides 
of the squai-e, as indicated in the figure. 
Fig. 81 shows the square, which is 
supposed to lie in a horizontid plane, in 
parallel perspective. One side of the 
square ((/*\F) lies in the picture plane, and will show in its true 
size. The vanishing point for the sides perpendicular to the 
jncture plane Avill coincide with SP^ (§ 52, note). The measure 
ix)int for these sides has been found at w***, in acconlaiice with 
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principles already explained. a^6i is laid off on VIIj to tlie right 
of the point a^^ equal to the true length of the side of the scjuare. 
A measure line through ^„ vanishing at m^^\ will deterniine the 
position of the point b^. h^c^ will be parallel to a^d^ (§ 54, 
note). 
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Fig.32 



The iliagoiiiiU of tliu sqiiiiiv may Ihj dniwn. 'J'ln;ii- iiiU'i'sui;- 
tioii will deteniiiiie the (lei-aiK-ctivo coiiter of the siniiire. Tlie 
diam<:>terB will pasB thi-ouyli Uiis iiei-spettive center, oiie vanishmg 
at Sl'\ iiiicl the other Iwiiig juimllel to a^d*" 
(§ 54, note). 

The divisions tfe^ and «'y'' will »liow 
in their true size. Lines through e'' and/**, 
vanishing at Si", will intei-sect the diagonals 
of tlie wjnare, giving four points on tlie per- 
sjiective of the circle. Four otlier points on 
tlie [)ei"spective of the circle will he deter- 
niiueil by the iutci'sections of tlie diameter 
with the sides of the square. Tlie pempec- 
tive of the curve can be dmwn as indicated. 

113. If tlie curve is of very iri-egular 
fonn, such as tliat shown in Fig, 32, it can 
lie enclosed in a rectangle, and the rectangle divided by lines, 
drawn i»anillel to its sides, into smaller rectangles, as indicated in 
tlie figure. 

The perspective of tlie rectangle with its dividing lines may 
tJien be found, and the perspective of the curve dmwii in free 
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hnnd. This is sliowii in Kig. 33, If very great aceumcy is re- 
(jiiiivil. tlif [)ers[)ectivcs of tile exact points wliei-e tile eiiive enisses 
tJie (liviiliiig iiiies of tile reetjingie may Ije found. 
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APPARENT DISTORTION- 

114. There seems to exist in the minds of some beginners in 
the study of perspective, tlie idea that the drawing of an object 
made in accordance with geometrical rules may differ essentially 
from the appearance of tlie object in nature. Such an idea is 
erroneous, however. Tlie only difference between the api)earance 
of a view in nature and its correctly constructed pei-spective jjro- 
jection is that the view in nature may be looked at from any pointy 
while its perspective representation shows the view as seen frcun 
one particular point, and from that point only. 

For every new position that the observer takes, he will see 
a new view of the object in space, his eye always being at the ajjex 
of Uie cone of visual rays that projects the view he sees (see Fig. 
1). In looking at an object in space, tlie observer may change his 
position as often as he likes, and will see a new view of the object 
for every new position that he takes. 

115. This is not true of the perspective projection of the 
object, however. Before making a perspective drawing, the p<jsi- 
tion of the observer's eye, or station point, must be decided upon, 
and the resulting perspective projection will represent the object 
as seen from this point, and from this point only. The observer, 
when looking at the dmwing, in order that it may correctly repi-e- 
sent to him the object in space, must place his eye exactly at the 
assumed position of the station point, if the eye is not placed 
exactly at the station point, the drawing will not api)ear abso- 
lutely correct, and under some conditions will appear much dis- 
torted or exaggerated. 

116. Just here lies the defect in the science of perspective. • It 
is the assumption that the observer has but one eye. Practically, 
of course, this is seldom the case. A drawing is generally seen 
with two eyes, and the casual observer never tliinks of placing his 
eye in the proper position. Even were he inclined to do so, it 
would generally be l)eyond his power, as the position of the station 
point is seldom shown on tlie finished drawing. 

117. As an illustration of appaient distortion, consider the 
perspective projection shown in P'ig. 23. In order that the per- 
si^ectives of the vanishing fK)ints might fall within the rather 
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narrow limits of tlie plate, tlie station point in tlie figure has been 
assumed very close to the picture plane, the distance from HPP 
to SP" showing the assumed distance from the paj^r at which 
the observer should place his eye in order to obtain a correct view 
of the perspective projection. Tliis distance is so short it is most 
improbable that the observer will ordinarily place his eye in the 
pn)i)er position when viewing tlic drawing. Consequently tlie 
Ijerspective pngection ai)pears more or less unnatural or dis- 
torted. Hut, for the sake of exj)eriment, if llie student will cut 
a small, round hole, one quarter of an inch in diameter, from a 
piece of cardboard, phice it dii-ectly in front of SP^ and at a dis- 
tance from the paper equal to the distance of SP" from HPP, and 
if he will then look at the drawing through the hole in the cai'd- 
l)oard, closing tlie eye he is not using, he will find that the unpleas- 
ant api)earance of the {perspective projection disappears. 

It Avill thus be seen that unless the ol>server's eye is in the 
proper position wliile viewing a dmwing, tlie perspective projec- 
tion may give a very unsatisfactory representation of the object in 
space. 

118. If the observer's eye is not very far removed from the 
conect position, the apparent distortion will not be great, and in 
the majority of cases will l)e unnoticeable. In assuming the posi- 
tion for tlie staticm jx)iut, cai-e should l)e taken to choose such a 
{)osition that the observer will naturally place his eyes there when 
viewing the drawing. 

119. As a person naturally holds any object at whicli he is 
looking directly in front of his eyes, the first thought in assuming 
the station point should be to place it so that it will come very 
nearly in the center of the [)ersi)ective projection. 

120. Fuithermore, the normal eye sees an object most dis- 
tinctly when about ten inches away. As one will seldom place 
a dmwing nearer to his eye than the distance of distinct vision, a 
good general rule is tf) make the minimum distance between the 
station ix)int and the picture plane al)out ten inches. For a small 
drawing, ten inches will be about right; but, as the drawing in- 
creases in size, the observer naturally holds it farther and farther 
from him, in order to embrace the whole without having to turn 
his eye too far to the right or left. 
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121. Sometimes a genenil rule is given to make the distance 
of the station point equal to the altitude of an equilateral tri- 
angle, having the extreme dimensions of the drawing for its base, 
and tlie stiition point for its ai)ex. 

122. The apparent distortion is always greater when -the 
assumed position of the observer's eye is too near tlian when it is 
too far away. In tlie former ease, objects do not seem to diminish 
sufficiently in size as they recede from the eye. On the other 
hand, if the observer's eye is l)etween the assumed jiosition of sta- 
tion point and the picture plane, the effect is to make the objects 
diiuinish in size somewhat too rapidly as they recede from the eye. 
This effect is not so easily appreciated nor so disagreeable as the 
former. Therefoi-e it is better to choose tlie position of the station 
point too far away, rather than too near. 

123. Finally, the apparent distortion is more noticeal)le in 
curved than in straight lines, and l>ecomes more and more dis- 
agreeable as the curve approaches the edge of the dmwing. Thus, 
if curved lines occur, great pains should be taken in choosing the 
stjition point; and, if possible, such a view of the ol)ject should be 
shown that the curves will fall near the center of tlie perspective. 

124. The student should realize that the so-called distortion 
in a perspective projection is only an apparent condition. If the 
eye of the observer is placed exactly at the position assumed for 
it when nmking the drawing, the perspective projection will exactly 
repi'esent to him the corresponding view of the object in spice. 
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Data to be used by student in solving piates. Loavc all luoessary con- 
struction lines. Letter all points, vanishing points, lines, etc., :is found, in 
acconlrvnce witli tlie notation given in the Instruction Paper. 

PLATE I. 

PROBLEMS L, II., III., IV., V., and VI. Find tlie per- 
spective of tlie point a. Also in each problem locate the positions 
of the point a, and of the station point, as follow : — 

r behind 

inches } or ^ of picture plane. 

( in front 



v^ 



/ above \ 

inches } or > the ph 

( below ) 



me of the horizoii 



Station point 



incht^s in front of the picture phmc. 



PROBLKMS V^II. and VIII. Find the perspective of the 
line A. 

PROBLEMS IX. and X. Find the perspective of the 
vanishing point of the system of lines parallel to the given 
line A. 

PROBLEM XI. Find from the given plan and elevation 
the perspective projection of the rectangular block. 

The view to be shown is indicated by tlie diagram. Tlie 
station point is to be •^)J inchc^s in front of the picture pLine. 
The position of SP^' is o-ivcn. The pcrsp'clivc i)rojcction is to 
rest upon a horizontal plane 2 inches below th<^ level of the eye. 
Invisible lines in the jKM*s[)ective projection should be dotted. 

67 
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PLATE II. 

PROBLEM XII. To find the perspective of a cube tlie 
sides of which are 1| inches long^, resting^ on a horizontal plane 
I inch below the observer's eye. 

The nearest edge of tlie cube is about 1^ inches behind the 
picture plane, as shown by the relation between the given diagram 
and HPP. The station point is to be 3| inches in front of the 
picture plane. The j)osition of SP^ is given. Invisible edges 
of the cube should be dotted in the perspective projection. 

PROBLEM XIII. To find the perspective of a cube similar 
to that in the last problem. 

The position of the cube is such that it intersects the picture 
plane as indicated by the relation between the given diagram 
and HPP. The cube is supposed to rest on the horizontal plane 
represented by VHi. The station point is to be 3| inches in front 
of the pictui-e plane. The position of SP^ is given. Invisible edges 
should be dotted in the perspective projection. 

PROBLEM XIV. Block pierced by a rectansrular hole. 

The plan and elevation given in the figure represent a i*ectan- 
gular block pierced by a rectangular hole which runs horizonUilly 
through the block from face to face, as indicated. The diagmni, 
HPP, and the position of SP^ are given. The block is to rest on a 
horizontal plane 2| inches below the observer's eye. The observer's 
eye is to be 6 ^ inches in front of the pictui^e plane. Find the per- 
spective projection of the block and of the rectangular hole. 
All invisible lines in the perspective projection should be dotted. 

PLATE in. 
PROBLEM XV. Find the perspective projection of the 
house shown in plan, side and end elevations. 

The diagram, HPP, and the projections of the station point 
are given. The house is supposed to rest on a horizontal plane 
1-^^ inch below the observer's eye. Invisible lines in this per- 
spective projection need not be shown except as they may be 
needed for construction. All necessary construction lines should 
be shown ; but the points in the perspective projection need not be 
lettered, except a'', b^, e^y and cP*. 
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PLATE IV. 

PROBLEM XVI. 

The plate shows the plan, fronts and side elevations of a 
house. In order to assist the student in undei"sUuiding these 
drawings, an oblique projection (at one-half scale) is given, with 
the visible lines and [)hines lott(Med to agree with those in the 
plan and elevations. 

The problem is, lii*st, to lind a ct)niplete Vanishing Point 
Diagmni (§ 75) for the house in the position indicatiMl by the 
given diagram ; second, to draw the iKJi-sixictive projecticjii of 
the house, i*esting on a horizontal plane six inches l)elo\v the level 
of the observers eye. The projections of the station 2)oint are 
given. 

There will I)e, including the vertical system, eleven systems 
of lines and eight systems of planes in the vanishing point dia- 
gram. 

Note. — 'The lines of these systems can most easily be iden- 
tified by fii*st finding their horizontiil projections on the plan. 

I^i finding the vanishing points for the different systems, the 
student should proceed in the following order : — 

1st. Draw VH the vanishing tra(;e for all horizontiU planes. 

2d. Find r'***, the vanishing iK>int for all liorizontal lines in 
the house that vanish to the right. 

3d. Find r"*^, the vanishing |)oint for all horizontid lines van- 
ishing to the left. 

4th. Find v"". The line on forms the intei-section of the 
planes N, and IT, (see ol)li([ne projection). To this same system 
l)elong the lines ry, tut, an<l zi/, 

5th. Find r"'". The line nm forms the intersection of the 
planes Mj and U, (see obli(iue projection). To this same system 
belong the lines ryy>, vh, and rtv. 

Gth. Find r". The line // foi-ms the intersection of the 
planes S and V,. The line jk also l)elongs to this same system. 

7th. Find r^**. The line !(/ forms the int<Msection of the 
planes U and Vj. The line kh also belongs to tliis system. 
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8th. Find v'^K The line dj forms the intersection of the 
planes P and M. To this same system belongs the lino which 
forms the intersection of the planes P and M, 

9th. Find v«^ The line gb forms the intersection of the 
planes N and O. To this same system belongs the line which 
forms the intersection between the planes Nj and O. 

10th. Draw the vanishing traces of the planes M, N, O, P, 
R, S, U, and V, checking the construction of the vanishing points 
already found. 

11th. v*'will now be determined by the intei*section of TP 
and TN (§ 74). The lines forming the intersection of the plane 
P with the planes N and N^ will vanish at v*'. 

In a similar manner v^^^ will be determined by tlie intersection 
of TM and TO. The lines forming the intersections of the plane 
O with the planes M and Mj will vanish at v*'*'. 

The complete vanishing point diagram has now been found ; 
and it remains only to establish VHi in accordance with the given 
data, and construct the perspective projection of the house. A 
bird's-eye view has been chosen for the pei*spective projection in 
order to show as many of the roof lines as j)ossible. 

Each visible line in the perspective projection should l)e con- 
tinued by a dotted construction line, to meet its particular van- 
ishing point. 

This problem will require more care in draughting than any 
of the previous ones, and the angles of the lines in revolved plan 
and elevation should be laid off with great precision. The stu- 
dent should not attempt to make the perspective projection until 
the vanishing point diagram is drawn with accuracy. 



PLATE V. 

PROBLEM XVII. 

From the given data construct a perspective projection, using 
the plan of view for a diagi-am, as indicated. HPP, VHi, SP^, 
and SP^ are given. 

This plate need not be lettered, except as the student may 
tind it an aid in construction. 
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PLATE VI. 

PROBLEM XVIII. 

Construct, by the iiietliod of ix^rspectivc plan, a iKjispectivu 
projection of the object shown in the given plan and elevatir)ns. 

IIPP an<l VH are to be taken coincident (§ 107), as in- 
dicati^l on the phit^. 

Tlie vanishinor points (v^^^* and i^"^) for the two systems of 
horizontal lines in the object are given. The line ah is to make 
an angle of 60° with tlie picture plane. 

VI fj is the vertical trace of the horizont;d ])lane on which 
tiie ^)ers[)ective x>hin is to \ye drawn. The corner (//'*) of this [)lan 
is given. 'The perspective projection of the object is to rest on 
the horizontal plane determined by VHj. 

An oblique projection of the object is given to assist in read- 
ing the plan and elevations. 

The student may use his discretion in lettering this i)late. 
No letters are required except those indicating the positions of 
the station Doint and the measure points. 
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SHADES AND SHADOWS, 



1. The drawiiij/s of which an architect makes use can be 
divided into two general kinds: those for design intr the building 
and illustrating to the client its scheme and appearance; and 
"working drawings" which, as their name implies, are the draw- 
ings from which the building is erected. The first class includes 
'* studies," ''preliminary sketches," and "rendered drawings." 
Working drawings consist of dimensioned drawings at various 
scales, and full -sized details. 

2. It is in the drawings of the first kind that "shades and 
shadows" are employed, their use being an aid to a more truthful 
and realistic representation of the building or object illustrated. 
All architectural drawings are conventional; that is to say, they are 
made according to certain rules, but are not [)ictures in the sense 
that a painter represents a building. The source of light casting 
the shadows in an architectural representation of a building is sup- 
posed to be, as in the "picture" of • a building, the sun, but the 
direction of its rays is fixed and the laws of licrht observed in nature 
are also somewhat modified. The purpose of the architect's draw- 
ing is to explain the building, therefore the laws of light in nature 
are followed only to the extent in which they help this explanation, 
and are, therefore, not necessarily to be followed consistently or 
completely. The fixed direction of the sun's rays is a further aid 
to the purpose of an architectural drawing in that it gives all the 
drawinors a certain uniformity. 

'il. Definitions. A clear understandin<jfof the follow! ntj terms 
is necessary to insure an understanding of the explanations which 
follow. 

4. Shade: TV hen a body is subjected to rays of light, that 
portion which is turned away from the source of light and which, 
tlierefore, does not r^jceive any of the rays, is said to be in shade. 
See Fig. 1. 

5. Shadow: When a surface is in light and an object is 
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placed between it and the source of light, intercepting thereby 
some of the rays, that portion of the surface from which light is 
thus excluded is said to be in shadow. 

6. In actual practice distinction is seldom made between 
these terms "shade" and "shadow," and "shadow" is generally 
used for that part of an object from which light is excluded. 

7. Umhra: That portion of sjMce from which light ia 
exeludt;d is called the umbra or invisible shadow. 

(a) The umbra of a point in apace is evidently a ]ine. 

(b) The umbra of a line is in general a plane. 

(c) The umbra of a plane ia in general a solid. 

(d) It is also evident, from Fig. 1, that the shadow of an object upon 
another object is the intersection of the umbra o( the flrst object with the 
surface of the second object. For example, in Fig. 1, the shadow o( the given 
aphero on the surface in light is the intersection of its umbra {in this case a 
cylinder) with the given surface producing an ellipse as the shadow of the 
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8. Ray of light: 



The sun is the su])posed source of light 
in " shades and shadows," 
and the rays are propo- 
gated from it in straight 
lines and in all directions. 
Therefore, the ray of light 
can be represented graph- 
ically by a straight line. 
Since the sun is at an in- 
finite distance, it can be. 
safely assumed that the 
rays of light are all par- 
allel. 

9. Plane of light: A 

plane of light is any plane containinga ray of light, that is, in the 

sense of the ray lying in the plane. 

10. Shifile line: The line of separation between the portion 
of an object in light and the portion in shade is called the shade line, 

11. It is evident, from Fig. 1, that this shade line is the 
boundary of the shade. It is made up of the points of tangency 
of rays of light tangent to the object. 

12. It is also evident that the shadow of the object is the 
space enclosed by the shadow of the shade line. In Fig. 1, the 
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shade line of the given sphere is a great circle of the sphere. The 
shadow of this great circle on the given plane is an ellipse. The 
portion within the ellipse is the shadow of the sphere. 

NOTATION. 

13. In the following explanations the notation usual in 
orthographic projections will be followed: 

H — horizontal co-ordinate plane. 

V = vertical co-ordinate T)lane. 

a = point in space. 

r/v = vertical projection (or elevation) of the point. 

a^ = horizontal projection (or plan) of the point. 

a^^ — shadow on V of the point a, 

ii!^^ — shadow on H of the point a. 

R = ray of light in space. 

Rv = vertical projection (or elevation) of ray of light. 

R*i — horizontal projection (or plan) of ray of light. 

GL= ground line, refers to a plane on which a shadow^ is to 

be cast, and /.v that projt'ct!(>)h f>f th<* 2>l(iii*' which 1h a Vme. 

14. In orthographic projection a given point is determined by "project- 
ing'' it upon a vertical and upon a horizontal plane. In representing these 
planes upon a sheet of drawing paper it is evident, since they are at right 
angles to each other, that when the plane of the paper 

represents V( the vertical "co-ordinate" plane), the hor- T=ir^*o 

izontal "co-ordinate" plane H, would be seen and rep- nlG*^ 

resented as a horizontal line. Fig. 2. Vice versa^ when VsrTicd 

the plane of the paper represents H(the horizontal co- Co-ordino^te 

ordinate plane) , the vertical co-ordinate plane V, would {)lane 

be seen and represented by a horizontal line, Fig. 2. t^ bloiTTC 

15. In architectural drawings having the eleva- 

tion and plans upon the same sheet, it is customary to \_y blADe 

place the **elevation,'* or vertical projection, above the ^ 

plan, as in Fig. 2. Morisonral 

It is evident that the distance between the two Co-oraine^fe 

ground lines can be that which best suits convenience. (>lebne 

16. As the problems of finding the shades and 
shadows of objects are problems dealing with point^s, 

lines, surfaces, and solids, they are dealt with as problems in Descriptive 
Geometry. It is assumed that the student is familiar with the principles of 
orthographic projection. In the following problems, the objects are referred 
to the usual co-ordinate planes, but as it is unusual in architectural drawings 
to have the plan and elevation on the same sheet, two ground lines are used 
instead of one. 

17. Ray of Light. The assumed direction of the conven- 
tional ray of light R, is that of the diagonal of a culx3, sloping 
downward, forward and to the right; the cube being placed so 
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that its faces are either parallel or perpendicular to H and V. 
Fig. 3 shows the elevation and plan of such a cube and its diagonal. 
It will be seen from this that the II and Y projections of the 
ray of light male atujhs of 45^ with the ground lines. The true 
angle which the actual ray in space makes with the co-ordinate 
planes is 35® 15' 52' This true angle can be determined as shown 
in Fig. 4. Kevolve the ray parallel to either of the co-ordinate 
planes. In Fig. 4, it has been revolved parallel to V, hence T if 



its true angle. 

FIG-3 





18. It is important in the following explanations to realize the 
difference in the terms "ray of light," and '^projections of the ray 
of light.'^ 

SHADOWS OF POINTS. 

11^. Problem 1. To find the shadow of a g^iven point on a 
given plane. 

Fig. 5 sho^^s the plan and elevation of a given point «. 
It is required to find its shadow on a given plane, in this case the 
V plane. The shadow of the point a on V will be the point at 
which the ray of light passing through a intersects V. 

Through the II projection a^^ of the giv^en point, draw R^ 
until it intersects the lower ground line. ' This means that the 
ray of light through a has pierced V at eome point. The exact 
point will be on the perpendicular to the ground line, where R^ 
drawnthrough ay intersects the perpendicular. The point a^^ is, 
therefore, the shadow of a on the V plane. 

Rj is also the V projection of the amlra of the point a and 
it will be seen that the shadow of a on V is the intersection of its 
umbra with V, 
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20. Fig. sliows tlie construction for finding the shadow of 
a point a on II. 

21. Fig. 7 shows, the construction for finding the shadow of 
a point <7, which is at an equal distance from both V and H. Itfl 
shadow, therefore, falls on the line of intersection of V and H. 

22. Fig. 8 shows the construction for finding the imaginary 

f f f 1\ T\0^^ 



\ V- 




shadow of the point «, situated as in Fig. 5, that is, nearer the V 
plane than the II. The actual shadow would in this case fall on 
V, but it is sometimes necessary to find its imaginary shadow, on H. 
The method of determining this is similar to that explained in 
connection wuth Fit;. 5. 

Draw R^ until it meets the ground line of H. 

Erect a perpendicular at this point of intersection. 

Draw V>. 

The intersection aH of the latter and the perpendicular, is the 
required imaginary shadow on H of the point a. 



FiG^e 




.ar 
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23. The actual shadow of a given point, with reference to 
tht^ two co-ordinate planes, will fall on the nearer co-ordinate plane. 

24. FiiT. 9 shows the construction for finding the shadow of 
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a given point a on the V plane when the vertical and profile 
projections of the point are given. 

25. In general, the finding of the shoAlow of a yiven point 
on a given plane is the same as the finding of the point of inter - 
section of its uiahra with that plane. To obtain this, one projec- 

tunv of the given plane must 










A^ 



he a line and that is used as 
the ground line. It is neces- 
sary to have a ground line to 
which is drawn the projection of 
- the ray of light, in order that we 
may know that the ray of light has pierced the given plane. 

SHADOWS OF LINES. 

26. Problem 11. To find the shadow of a given line on a 
given plane. 

A straight line is made up of a series of points. Rays of light passing 
through all of these points would form a plane of light. The intersection of 
this plane of light with either of the co-ordinate planes would be the shadow 
of the given line on that plane. This shadow would be a straight line because 
two planes always intersect in a straight line. This fact, and the fact that a 
straight line is determined by two points, enables us to cast the shadow of a 
given line by simply casting the shadows of any two points in the line and 
drawing a straight line between these ])oints of shadow. 



FIG-IO 




FIG^n 




In Fig. 10, a^l)^ and d^V^ are the elevation and plan 
respectively of a given line ah in space. Casting the shadow of 
the ends of the line a and h by the method illustrated in Problem 1 
and drawing the line a'^^h^^y we obtain the shadow of the given 
line ah on Y. 

27. Fig. 11 shows the construction for finding the shadow 
of the line ah when the shadow falls upon H. 
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28. Fig. 12 shows the construction for finding the shadow 
of a line so situated that part of the shadow falls upon V and the 
remainder on H. To obtain the shadow in such a case, it must be 
found v'holhj on either one of the eo-onVniote jthiueH, In Fig. 12, 
it has been found wholly on V, a^^ being the actual shadow of that 
end of the line, and h"^ being the imaginary shadow of the end h 
on V. Of the line (/^^/y^** we use only the part a^H^^^ that 
being the shadow which actually falls upon V. 



FIG -12 




FIG-13 




FIGM4 



The point where the shadow leaves V and the point where it 
begins on H are identical, so that the beginning of the shadow on H 
will be on the lower ground line direc*tly below the point c^^\ (^^ 
w^ill then be one point in the shadow of the line on H, and casting 
the shadow of the end h we obtain J**\ The line ('**«J**% drawn 
between these points, is evidently the re(juired shadow on H. 

29. Another method of casting the shad- 
ow of such a line as ah is to determine the 
entire shadow on each plane independently. 
This will cause the two shadows to cross the 
ground lines at the same point <•, and of these 
two lines of shadows we take only the actual 
shadows as the required result. This method 
involves unnecessary construction, but should 
be understood. 

30. Fifj. 13 shows the construction of the 
shadow of a given line on a plane to which 
it is jmrallel. It should be noted that the 

xltoijotr i/i thlffctfSf' is jHirolhl oiul cqHol in hmjth to the (jivin line, 

31. Fig. 14 shows the construction of the shadow of a given 

line on a plane to which the given line is perpendicular. It is to 
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be noted that the shad oic coincides in direction with the jyr ejection 
of the ray of light on that plane^ and is equal in length to the 
diagonal of a square of which the given line is one side. 

32. Fig. 15 shows the construction for finding the shadow 
of a curved line on a given plane. Under these conditions we find, 
by Problem 1, the shadows of a number of points in the line — 
the greater the. number of points taken the more accurate the re- 
sulting shadow. .The curve drawn through these points of shadow 
is the required shadow. 

33. In Fig. 10 the given line ah is in space and the prob- 
lem is to find its shadow on two rectangular planes innop and nvso^ 
both perpendicular to H. 

Consider first the shadow of ah on the plane mnop. The 
edge no is the limit of this plane on the right. Therefore from 
the point nu^ draw back to the 



given line the projection of a 
ray of light. This 45° line in- 
tersects the given line at c^. It 
is evident that of the given line 

FIG15 



FiG^ie 





(d>^ the part ac falls on the plane mnop and the remainder, c7>, on 
the plane nrno. 

To find the shadow of ac on the left-hand plane we must first 
determine our ground line. The gronnd line will he that pro- 
jection of the j>la lie receivimj the shadow which is a line. In this 
example the vertical projection of the plane mnop is the rectangle 
;/<^//^V>^yA. This projection cannot, therefore, be used as a GL, 
The plan, or H projection, of this plane is, however, a line m^n^. 
This line, therefore, will be used as the ground line for finding the 
shadow of ac on mnop. 
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"We find the shadow of « to be at "* and tlie shadow of (^ at c». 
Problem I. The line a-^i^ ia, therefore, a jiart of the required 
shadow. The reiiiainiiig part, t^i' is found in a Bimilar manner. 

34. The above illustrates the method of determining the 
GL when the shadow falls ujion eotne plane other than s 
co-ordinate plane. In case neither projection of the given plane 
is a line, the shadow must he deter- 
mined by methods which will be ex- 
plained later. 

SHADOWS OF PLANES. 

35. Problem III. To find the shad- 
ow of agiven plane on a given plane. 

Plane surfaces are bounded by 
straight or curved lines. Find the 
shadows of the bounding lines by the 
method shown in Problem II. Tlie 
resulting figure will be the required 
shadow. 

30. In Fig. 17, the plane ahc is so 
situated that its shadow falls wholly 
upon V. The shadows of its bounding lines, ah, he, ca have been 
found by Problem 1 1. 
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That portion of the 
shadow hidden by the 
plane in elevation is 
cross-hatched along the 
edge of the shadow only. 
This method of indicat- 
ing actual shadows 
which are hidden by 
the object is to lie fol- 
lowed in working out 
the problems of the examination plates. 

37. Fig. 18 shows the construction of the shadow of a plane on 
the co-ordinate plane to which the given plane is parallel, (In 
this cjise the vertical plane.) It is to l>e obsorved that the shmjow 

h r./mil hi xhii (IIhI Hh'ip,' f., thr <lh'.,>J.hn>r. 

Fig. 1'.' shows that, in case of a circle parallel to one of the 
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co-ordinate planes, it is only necessary to find the sliadow of the 
center of the circle and with that point as a center ooDStmct a 
circle of the same radius as that of the given circle. 



R surface is considered to be ite 



NOTE: 

39. Any point, line, or plane lyi^iK '' 
own shadow on that surface. 

40. A surface patiillel to a rag of light in considered to he in ahade. 

41. In the above jirublems the i)oints lines and planes have been given 
in vertical and horizuntal projection. The methods for finding their shadows 
are, in Reneral, equally true when the ixiints, lines and planes are given by 
vertical and profile projection or horizontal and proflle projection. 

SHADOWS OF SOLIDS: 

42. The methods for finding the shadows of solids vary with the 
nature of tbegi^en solid. The shadows of solids which are bounded 
by plane surfaces, none of which are parallel, or perjwndicular, to 
the co-ordinate planes, can in general, be found only by finding the 
shadows of all the bounding planes. These will form an enclosed 
polygon, the sides of which are the shadows of the shade lines of 

the object, and the shade 
hnes of the solid are deter- 
mined in this way. The 
following is an illustration 
of this class of solids. 

43. Problem IV. To 
lind the shade and shadow 
of a polyhedron, none of 
whose faces are parallel or 
perpendicular to the coor- 
dinate planes. 

Fig 20 shows a poly- 
hedron in such a position 
and of such a shape that 
none of its faces are per- 
])endicular or parallel to the 
co-ordinate planes. It is 
impossible, therefore, to apply to this figure the projections of the 
rays of light and determine what faces are in light and what in 
shade. Consequently we cannot determine the shade line whose 
'shadows would form the shadow of the object. 
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Uitiitr tlifxi: ciivinitKtinires we mUKt rant the »h'ii}<nm nf all 
the hiiiiiHhirif i-'fij.'K of the ohject. Some of tliese liiiea of Bhadow 
will form a jwlygoii, the others will fall inside this polygon. The 
edges of the object whose shadows form the hounding lines of the 
)K»lygon of shadow are the whade lines of the given object. Know- 
ing the shade lines, the light and shaded [wrtions of the object woi 
now l>e determined, since these are separated by the shade lines. 

In <i i>rohUn> >■/ thi.- /.:,>./ r„r.' nh,-»hi I,.- i„k.„ t- l.tt.y ,<r 
nitmbcf thf ed-jes ■•/ ihr ij-vn I'h'/.rt, 

44, The etlges of the polyhedron shown in Fig. 20 are ah, 
he, (■'/, da, ac and b'/. 

Cast the shadows of each of these straight lines bv the method 
shown in Problem II. 

We thus obtain a [lolygon bounded 
by the lines i"c", c'^f", o' i' and >, 
this [K)lygon is the shaduwof tl e given <■ 

solid. f r~^r-\ FIG 21 

The lines which cast these lines of 
shadow, O^"!-"", c'''u^^, and ' i'= are 
therefore the shade lines of the object 
and, therefore, the face ahf is in light 
and tlio faces a/iil, hrd and acd are - 
in shade. ;; y 

The shadows of the edges ' ? 7 and ^ 

ad falling within the polygon indi 
cate that they are not shade 1 nes of 
the given object, and, therefore they 
separate two faces in shade or two 
faces in light. In this example bd 
and i:d separate two dark faces. 

In architectural drawings the object usually has a sulticient 
number of its planes per[)endicular or parallel to the co-ordinate 
planes, tu permit its shadow being found by a simpler and more 
direct method than the one just explained. 

45. Problem V. To find the shade and shadow of a prism 
on the co-ordinate planes, the faces of the prism being perpen- 
dicular or parallel to the V and H planes. 

In Fig. :il such ft prism is shown in plan and elevation. The 
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elevation shows it to be resting on H, and the plan shows it to be 
situated in front of V, its sides making angles \vith V. Since 
its top and bottom faces are parallel to H and its side faces per- 
pendicular to that plane, we can apply the projections of the rays 
of light to the plan and determine at once which of the side faces 
are in light and which in shade. The projections of the rays K* 
and W show that the faces abfifsmd adif receive the light directly, 
and that the two other side faces do not receive the rays of light 
and are, therefore, in shade. The edges br/ and (/I are two of 
the shade lines. W and R* are the projections of the rays which 
are tangent to the prism along these shade lines. 

Applying the projection R' in the elevation makes it evident 
that the top face of the prism is in light and the bottom face is in 
shade since the prism rests on H. This determines the light and 
shade of all the faces of the prism, and the other shade lines would 
therefore be he and ed. 

Casting the shadow of each of these shade lines, we obtain 
the required shadow on V and H. 

It is evident that the shadow^s of the edges bg and di on 
H will be 45° lines since these edges are perpendicular to H (§ 31) 
Also, their shadows on V will be parallel to the lines themselves 
since these shade lines are parallel to V. (§ 30) 

46. In general, to find the shadow of an object whose planes 
are parallel or perpendicular to H or V : 

(1) Apply to the object the projections of the ray of light to 
determine the lighted and shaded faces. 

(2) These determine the shade lines. 

(3) Cast the shadows of these shade lines by the method fol- 
lowed in Problem II. 

47. Problem VI. To find the shade and shadow of one 
object on another. 

In Fig. 22 is shown in plan and elevation a prism B, resting 
on II and against V. Upon this prism rests a plinth A: To find 
the shadow of the plinth on the prism and the shadow of both on 
the co-ordinate planes. Since these objects have their faces either 
perpendicular to, or parallel to, the co-ordinate planes, we can deter- 
mine immediately the light and shade faces and from them the 
shade lines. 
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48. Considering first the plinth A, it is evident that its top, 
left-hand and front faces will receive the light, that the lower and 
right-hand faces will be in shade. The back face resting against 
the V plane will be its own shadow on V. (§ 39) The shade lines of 
A will be, therefore, <^,yy, gc and ed. 

Cast the shadows of these lines. A rests against V and part 
of its shadow will fall on V; also, since it rests on B the remainder 
will fall on B. Begin with the point e-, one end of the shade line; 
this point, lying in Y, is its own shadow on Y. (§ 39). 

The line ef being perpendicular to Y, its shadow, or as 
much of its shadow as falls on Y, will be, therefore, a 45° line 
drawn from e"^. The point t^j in plan, shows the amount of the 
line <^ which falls on Y, the rest tf falls on the side face of the 
prism, and this shadow is not visible in elevation or plan. 

The shadow of the point y evidently falls on the edge of the 
prism at j^, see plan. This pointy* 
is one end of the shade lineyj/, there- 
fore y is one point in the shadow of 
y^ on the front face of the prism B. 
The lineyy being parallel to this front 
face, its shadow will be parallel to the 
line, therefore from the pointy^ we 
draw the horizontal liney/\''. 

If from the point 7\^ we draw the 
projection of a ray of light back to 
the shade liney^y^ we determine the 
amount of the line casting a shadow 
on the front face of B, that is to say, the 

distance y^r^. The shadow of the remainder, rV/% falls beyond the 
prism on the V plane, and is evidently the line r^^y"^^. Thus 
the shadow of the shade line from e to </ has been determined. 

The next portion of the shade line, <j(\ is a vertical line and 
we have already obtained the shadow of the end g. Since it is a 
vertical line its shadow on Y will be vertical and equal in length. 
Therefore draw g^'H^^. 

There remains now only the edge, fv/, of which to cast the 
shadow. The end il bein<r in the Y plane must be its own shadow 




on that plane. (§ 39) We have already found the shadow of the 
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other end <■, at c'^ Therefore d^c^^ is the shadow of fin and 
completes the outline of the shadow of the pUnth. 

It will l>e noted that d't;™ is a 45^ line, which would be 
expected since the edge do is perpendicular to V, 

40. Considering next the prism H, we find by applying the 
projections of the rays of light to the plan, that the front and 
left-hand faces are in light, and that the right-hand face 13 in 
sltade. Therefore the only shade line in this case is the edge 
mil; Tlie u]n>er pirt of this, tii.^/\^ is in the shade of the 
plinth and therefore cannot cast any shadow. 




It is to be noted tliat the ray of light from the point *■' in the 
plinth A passes through the point ^j^in.tJie shade line of the 
prism B. In finding the shadow of this point at j™ wo therefore 
have found the shadow also of one end of tlie shade line nr. 
Since ?'/■ is vertical, its shadow will bo vertical on V. There- 
fore draw /-'SifTi. This line completes the shadow of the two objects 
upon the V plane. 
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From the jxiiiit of shadow ?/j^s draw the V .projection of the 
ray back to the line z/^/',^. This shows how much of the total 
line nr falls upon Y, and how much upon H. 

The shadow on H of the portion nv) will be a 45*^ line since 
nw is perpendicular to H. The point n being in the H plane 
is its own shadow on that plane. 

It is to be noted that the point w^^ is on the perpendicular 
directly below ?/j^^ 

50. Problem Vll. To find the shade and shadow of apedestal. 

Fig. 23 shows the plan and elevation of a pedestal resting on 
the ground and against a vertical wall. This is an application of 
the preceding problem in finding the shades and shadows of one 
object upon another. The profile of the cornice moulding on 
the left, at A, can be used as a profile projection in finding the 
shadows of those mouldings on themselves and upon the front face 
B, of the pedestal. By drawing the profile projections of the rays 
tangent to this profile of mouldings, it will be seen what edges are 
shade lines and where their shadows will fall on the surface of B. 
The line a^h'^ can be assumed to be the profile projection of the 
front face of B, and being a line is used as the (jround line for 
finding the shadow on B. As this collection of mouldinga is 
parallel to the V plane their shades and shadows will be parallel 
in the elevation. Otherwise the shadows of this pedestal are found 
in a manner similar to the preceding problem. 

51. Problem Vlll. To find the shadow of a chimney on a 
sloping roof. 

Fig. 23a shows in elevation and side elevation the chimney 
and roof. The chimney itself being made up of prisms with their 
planes parallel or perpendicular to the V plane, its light and shade 
faces can be determined at once, as in Problem V. It will be 
evident from the figure that the top, front, and left-hand faces of 
the chimney in elevation will be in light. The remaining faces 
will be in shade, and the shade lines will be therefore, yd^ on the 
back, dc^ ch^ and i,/\ Kot all of hn and yd will cast shadows 
for the shadow of the flat band, running around the upper part of 
the chimney, will cause a portion of these two lines yd and hx 
to be in shadow and such portions cannot cast any shadows. (See 
Problem VI — the shadow of one object upon another.) 
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It is evident that, to find the shadow of the shade line of the 
chimney upon the sloping roof, loe itiust have for a ground line 
a projection of the nxf which is a line. Thereof in elevation 
is projected as a plane, but the side elevation (or in other words 
the profile projection) shows the roof projected as a line in the 
line //PyP. This line will be then the ground line for finding 
the shadow of any point in the chimney on the roof. For example, 
take the point h. If we draw the profile projection of the ray 
through the point Jp until it intersects the ground line A^^/p, and 
draw from this point of intersection a horizontal line across until 
it intersects the vertical projection of the ray drawn through t^, this 
last point of intersection i^, will be the shadow of h upon the roof. 

In a similar manner the shadow of any point or line in the 
chimney can be found on the roof. 

^d^ FIG- 23^ A' dy bv - 




Before completing the shadow of the chimney upon the roof 
let us consider the shadow of the flat band on the main part of the 
chimney. This band projects the same amount on all sides. On 
the left-hand and front faces it will cast a shadow on the chimney 
proper. Only the shadow on the front face will be visible in 
elevation. To find this, draw the profile projection of the ray 
through the point ^p until it intersects the line aPt;P, the profile 
projection of the front face. From this point q^ draw a horizontal 
line across until it meets the vertical projection of the ray drawn 
through if. From *^^, the shadow of (2^^o^ on the front face will 
be parallel to q'^to^^ for that line is jKirallel to that face; therefore 
draw y^^^/. 
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Now that the visible shadows on the chimney itself have been 
determined, its shadow on the roof can be found as explained in 
the first part of this problem. A portion of the shade line of the 
flat band, z^w''^ w^'ny^ etc., falls beyond the chimney on the roof, 

as shown by the line z^w^^ w^n^^ etc. 

52. it is to l>e noted in the shadow on the roof that: 

(a) The shadows of the vertical edges of the chimney radke 
(iiKjlcH tr'tth a horizontal line equal to the angle of tite slope of 
the rn(yf(in this case 60^^). 

(b) The horizontal edges which are parallel to V cast 
sliadows which are jMrrallcl to these same edges in the chimney. 

(^c) The horizontal edges which are perpendicular to V cast 
shadows which make angles of 45^ with a horizontal line. 

53. The above method would also be used in finding shad- 
ows on sloping surfaces when the objects are given in elevation and 
side elevation, as, for example, a dormer window. 

54. Problem IX. To find the shades and shadows of a 
hand rail on a flight of steps and on the ground. 

Fig. 24 shows the plan and elevation of a flight of four steps 
situated in front of a vertical wall, with a solid hand rail on either 
side, the hand rails being terminated by rectangular posts. At a 
smaller scale is shown a section through the steps and the slope of 
the hand rail. 

This problem amounts to finding the shadow of a broken line, 
that is to say, the shade line, on a series of planes. Each of the 
planes requires its own ground line, which in the case of each plane 
will be that projection of the plane which is a line. Since the 
])lanes of the steps and rails, with one exception, are all parallel 
.or perpendicular to the co-ordinate planes we can determine at 
once what planes are in light and what in shadow and thus deter- 
mine the shade line. 

55. An insj)ection of the figure will make it evident that the 
^treads'' of the steps, A, B, C\ D and the " risers," M, N, O, P are 
all in light. Of the hand rail it will be evident also that the left- 
hand face, the top, and the front face of the post are in light. The 
remaining faces are in shade. This is true of both rails; there- 
fore, in one case we must find the shadow of a broken line, ahcdef 
on the vertical wall and on the steps, and then find the shadow of 
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the broken line iiinupqi' on the vertical wall and on the ground. 

50. lieginning with the shadow of tint Ifft-Iiand rail, the 
shadow of the jH>int u on the wall is evidently "*, since a lies in 
the plane of the vertical wall (i^ itO) 

Tha line oh is jierjvendicular to V hence its shadow will be a 
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45'' line, the point J" being found by Problem 1. The shadow 
of hc^ the slojiing j)art of the rail, will fall partly on the vertical 
wall and partly on the treads and risers. We have already found 
the shadow of the end i on V in the jxiint h"'. Tlie shadow of c 
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on Y, found by Problem I will be r^^. The ])()rtion /;^^</^^ is the 
])art of the shadow of this line hr that actually falls on the wall, 
the steps preventing the rest of the line from fallincr on V. 

The line of shadow^ now leaves the vertical wall at the point 
</% directly below y^^ The /jrouNd II N(3 tor finding the shadow 
on this upper tread w^U evidently be the line A% since t/i(ft line 
!s the jyrojection of this trend which is a I'nie, The horizontal 
])rojection of the tread is a plane between the lines a^m^ and 
h^n^. We have now determined our GL and we also have one 
point, (j^^ in the required shadow on the uj)per tread A. It re- 
mains to find the shadow of the end e on A. Draw the projection 
of the ray through t'^ until it meets the line A^, drop a perpen- 
dicular until it intersects the projection of the ray drawn through 
6'** at the point c*^^. The point c^^ lies on the plane A extended. 
Draw the line y^H-^"^. The portion r/^^h^^ is the part actually 
falling on the tread A. 

From this point //, the shadow leaves tread A and falls on the 
upper riser M. The shadow will now show in elevation and begin 
at the point A'"^ directly above the point h^^. 

We now determine a new <j round line ^wA It wfillhe that jyro- 
jertion of the upper rtxer J/, which is a Hue. The vertical pro- 
jection of M is a plane surface between the lines A^ and B^. The 
n projection of the riser M is the line M^, therefore this is our 
GL, and we find the shadow on M in a manner similar to the find- 
ing of the shadow on A, just explained. Bear in mind that we 
have one point //*"% already found in this required shadow on M. 

In a like manner the shadow of the remainder of the shade 

line is found until the point/' is reached, which is its own shadow 
on the ground. i^W)) 

57. It is to be noted that, since the plane of the vertical 
wall and the planes of the risers are all parallel, the shadows on 
these surfaces of the same line are all parallel. For a similar reason, 
the shadows of the same line on the treads and ground will be paral- 
lel. This fact serves as a check as to the correctness of the shadow. 

Also note in the plan that the shadow of the vertical edge tf 
of the post is a continuous 45 'line on the ground, the lower tread 
D, and on the next tread C, above. While this line of shadow 
oth the ohjeet is of course in reality a hrokeii line^ it aj^j^ears in 
hori::(pnt(fl jyrojection on plan as a continuous line. 
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Tlio pIiiKliiw of lilt; slia(U: lino of tlio ricrlit-liand mil is siiitply 
the slijidowof iiljrokt'ii lino on tlio co-ordiiiatt! pUiu's, ami n-ijiiires 
no detailed fXpUiiatioii. 

o'^. Problem X. To find the shade and shadow of a cone. 
TIiM fiiidiii<r of till) eliadoM' of a cone is, in general, simitar to 
finding tiie eliadow of tlia polyliHlroii none of whose planes are 
perpendicular or jmrallel to the co-ordinate planes. 

It is iin|)Ossible to determine at the l)eginning, the shade ele- 
ments of tlie cone whose shadows give the shadow of tlie cone, and 
we first find the shadow of the cone itself and from tliat determine 
its sliade elements: that is to say 
we reverse the usual process iu 
determining the shadow of an 
object, 

511, Fig. 25 shows, in elevation 
and j)lan, a cone whose apex ia a 
and whose base is huh:, etc. The 
axis is perpend iciiiar to II and the 
cone is so situated that itsstiadow 
falls entirely on the V plane. 

OO. It is evident that the shad- 
ow of the cone must contain the 
shadow of its base and also the 
shadow of its aj>ex. Therefore, 
if we find the shadow of its apex 
by Problem I, and then tind the 
shadow of its base by Problem 
III and draw straight lines from 
the shadow (if the a[)ex tangent to the shadow of the base, the 
ri'sultiiig tiguru will be the required shadow of the eone. 

til. This has been done in Fig. S-"), in which w" is the 
The ellipse t^t^iA^ etc., is the sliadow of 




iihadow of the 

the base, found by assuming a sufficient number of j)oints in the 
j>enmeter of the base and finding their shadows. The ellipse 
drawn through these jwints of shadow is evidently the shadow of 
the base. From the point o'* the straight lines «'"*s^* and a^x"^ 
were drawn tangent to the ellipse of the shadow. This determined 
the shadow on V of the cone. The lines a'^a'"' and .('-.t" are 
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tlie shiidowa of tbn sliatk* ck-iiu-nts of tint corn-. It n-iiiiiins to ck-- 
teriiiiiiu tlu'so in tliu eoiio itst-lf. Any |M)i[it in tlie jilt! meter of 
the sliudow of the biise must Lave a c'om^s|H>ntlin<r point in tbv 
[)erimeter of the Ikisb of tlio cone, and this c;tn Ito di*terrnined by 
drawing from ttie point in tke sliadow tbe projection of the ray back 
to the [)erimeter of tlie base. Therefore if we draw 4o^-linea from 
the point a"* and «"' biick to the line Cur" in the elevation, we 
determine the points .f' and k". The linen drawn from these points 



They can be 
The cross- 
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to the apex a" are the shade elements of the cone. 
determined in plan by projection from the elevatio 
batched portion of the cone indicates 
its sliade. It will Iw observed that 
but little of it is visible in elevation, 

02. 'V\nieri the plane of the base of 
the cone is parallel to tlie plane on 
which the shadow falls, as in Fig. 20, 
the work of finding.iCs shade and shad- 
ow is materially reduced, for the shad- 
ow of the base cjtn then be found by 
finding tlie shadow of the center 5 of 
the base and drawing a circle of the 
same radius. (Bee Fig. 1!!) 

63. In general, to lind the shadow 
of any cone, find the shadow of its 
apex, then the shadow <if its base, draw 
straight lines from the former, tang 
ent to the latter. Care should be 

taken, however, that both the shatlow of the apex and the shallow 
of the base are found on the same plane. 

04. It is to be noted that in a cone whose elements make an 
angle of 35°-15'-53" '"' A'*«, that is, making the true angle of the 
ray of light or less, with the co-ordinate plane, the shadow of the 
apex will fall within the shadow of the base, and, therefore, the 
cone will have no shade on its ci 

05. Problem XI. 
cylinder. 

In Fig. 27 is shown the plan and elevation of aright cylinder 
resting on II. The rays of light will evidently strike the top of 




ical surface. 
To find the shade and shadow of a right 
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the cyliii'ifr and tin' cvlindriral stirfncf shown in thtj jiIhh In-tween 
the j>oints /;'' and </''. At these jiointH, tlio projections of the ray 
of liffht are tnn<jeiit, and these jxiiiits in plan deteniiine the shade 
elements of the cylinder in elevation. These shade elements, 
a't' and c^d", are the lines of tanpency of planes of light tangent 
to the cylinder. The shadow of these lines nh and cl, together 
with the shadow of the arc "•■f'J, etc., of tlie top of the cylinder, 
foFKL the complete shadow of the cylinder. 

Since ah and cd are perpendicular to II, as much of their 
shadow as falls upon the 11 plane will Iw 4.j' lines drawn from h^ 
and <l^ respectively. In ^nv case the amount is the line m'/j', in 
the other A''/'. The remainder of the lines will fall upon V and 
this is found by Prohlem II. These ahadowa on V will evidently 
be jiarallel to n^n^ and '■''/*''. 

The shadow of the shade line 
'"'/'.ft ^^'^■y on V will be found 
by Problem II. (§ y2) 

GO. If the cylinder had been 
placed BO that the whole of its 
shadow fell upon II, the shadow 
of the shade line of the top would 
have been found by finding the 
shadow of the center of the circle 
and drawing a circle of the same 
radius, since the plane of the top 
is parallel to II. (^ 38) 

l>7. Problem XII. To find 
the shade and shadow of an 
oblique cylinder. 

In Fig. 2S is shown the plan 
■< and elevation of an oblique cylin- 

der whose vertical section is a circle. 

OS. I'niike the right cylinder we cannot a])ply to the plan 
or elevation the projections of the ray and determine at once the 
l<K>ation of the shade elements. To Hnd the shadow of an obli(ine 
cylinder we proceed in a manner similar to finding the shade and 
shadow of a cone; that is, we find first the shadow of the cylinder 
and from 'hut shadow determine the shade elements. 
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(t9. lu Fig. 28 the top and base of the oblique cylinder have 
been assumed, for convenience, parallel to one of the co-ordinate 
planes. The shadow of the cylinder will contain the sbadows of 
the top and base, hence if we tlud their shadows and draw straight 
lines tangent to these shadows, we shalF obtain the required shadow 
of the cylinder. 

70. In Fig. 2><, the top and bottom being circles, the shadows 
of their centers ti and /' are found at u'" a[id A", and circles of the 
same radius are drawn. Then the lines iii^u"^ and o"^*« are 




drawn ta>igent to these circles. Tlie reaultingligure is the rci|iiireil 
sliadow wholly on V. Pnijectionsof the ray are tlieu drawn Imck 
from wt'", ;*'", o" aiid^'" respectively to the perimeter of the top 

■and base. Their points of intersection «»', )i% o' and^>» are the 
ends of the shade elements in the elevation. They can be found 

. ill plan by projection. An inspection of the figure will make it 
evident what portions of tlie cylindrical surface between these 
shade elements will l>e light and what in shade. 

71. Ill this proltlem it will 1h) seen that the shadow does not 
fall wholly u[m(ii V. Tlie shadow leaves V at the points .r" and y" 
and will i-videiitly iH'giri on II at [M>intH <liiTi-tly below, as ,»*■ 
and //''^. 
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If projections of the ray are drawn back to tlie object in plan 
and elevation from these points, a'^», y^"*, a:-^^, and y^^, they will 
determine the portion of the shade line which casts its shadow on 
II. It is evident that in this particular object it is that portion 
of the shade line of the top between the points j} and y and the 
portion srj)^ of one of the shade elements. The shadows of these 
lines are found on H by Problem II. 

USE OF AUXILIARY PLANES. 

72. In finding shadows on some of the double-curved sur- 
faces of revolution, such as the surface of the spherical hollow, 
the scotia and the torus, we can make use of auxiliary planes to 

advantage, when the phtne of 
the line whose shadow is to he 
cast is parallel to one of the 
co-ordinate planes, 

73. Problem XIII. To find 
the shadow in a spherical hol- 
low. 

Fig. 29 shows in plan and 
elevation a s[)herical hollow 
whose plane has been assumed 
parallel to Y. 

Applying to the elevation, 
the projections of the ray R, 
we determine the amount of the 
edtre of the hollow which will 
cast a shadow on the spherical 
surface inside. The points of 
tantjencv ^f^ and h^ are the lim- 
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i.^-^t^^'^^Xii. 




its of this shade line a^r^h'^. The riMuaining portion of the line 
^^^vA/y^ is not a shade line since the light would reach the spherical 
surface adjacent to it and also reach the ])lane surface on the other 
side of <^^vA/y^' outside the spherical hollow. 

We must now cast the shadow of the line (f^'r^//''' on the spher- 
ical surface of the hollow, and having no ground line, (since neither 
l.ie V nor the U projection of the spherical liollow is a line,) we 
use auxiliary planes. 

If we pass through the s])herical hollow, parallel to the plane 
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of the line nt-h (in this case parallel to V) an anxiliaiy plane P, 
it will cut on the epherical Burface a line oF intereeetioii 3-//; in 
elevation this will Bhow as a circle *'y', whose diameter is ob- 
tained from the line x^y^ in the plan. Thia line of intersection 
will show in plan as a straight line, x^y^. 

Oast the shadow of the line >i'-h on this auxiliary plane P. 
This is not difficnlt because the plane P w;i3 ansnincd parallel to 
fri'h, and in this p;irticular case, a'c'J' is the arc of a circle. To 
cast its shadow on P it is only necessary to c;ist the shadow of its 
center "% using the line P as a ground line and to draw an arc of 
same length and radins. 
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We thus ohtain the arc 
,ri«,..i>!'i[.\ Til is is the shad- 
ow of the shade line of the 
object on the anxiliary 
plane P. It will be noted 
that this shadow nv»<:^h^ 
crossed the line of inter- 
section, niadehy Pwiththe 
spherical siirfafe, at the two 
points mP and «". In plan 
these jMiints would be iii^ 
and 11^^ which are two points 
ill the reijuiii-tl shadow on 
the spherical surface for 
they are the shadows of two 
points in the shade line 
iflt and they are also on 
the surface of the spherical 
hollow si nee tliey are on the 
line <if intersection .vy 
which lies in that sjihericjd 
surface. "With one auxil- 
iary jiJarie we thus obtain two jwints in the shadow of the hollow. 
In Kiif. .'{D a iiuniljer of auxiliary planes have been used lo obtain 
a sullieicnt iinnibi-r of j-oiiits. 1. 2. B. 4. etc.. of the shadow, to war. 
rant its outline t>.-ing in elevation and plan with ticcui-aey. The 
shadow in jihui is deterniinetl by projection from the shadow in 
elevation, which is foiinil first. 
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74. The separate and successive steps in this method of 
determfning the shadow of an object by the use of auxiliary planes 
are as follows: 

1. Determine the shade line by applying to the object the 
projections of the ray of light. 

2. Pass the auxiliary planes through the object parallel to 
the plane of the shade line. 

3. Find the line of intersection which each auxiliary plane 
makes with the object. 

4. Cast the shadow of the shade line on each of the auxiliary 
planes. 

5. Determine the point or points where tlie shadow on each 
auxiliary plane crosses the line of intersection made by that plane 
with the object. 

6. Draw a line through these points to obtain the required 
shadow. 

75. Problem XIV. To find the shadow on the surface of a 
scotia. 

This problem is similar in method and principle to that for 
finding the shadow of a spherical hollow. Neither the Hor V pro- 
jection of the surface of the scotia is a line, and we therefore must 
resort to some method other than that generally used. The follow- 
ing is the most accurate and convenient although the shadow can 
be found by a method to be explained in the next problem. 

70. As in any problem in shades and shadows, the first step 
is to determine the shade line. 

The scotia is bounded above and below by fillets which are 
portions of right cylinders. The shadow of the scotia is formed 
by the shadow of the upper fillet or right cylinder upon the sur- 
face of the scotia. We determine the shade lines of the cylinder, 
Problem XI, by applying to the plan the projections of the ray, 
Fig. 31. These determine the shade elements at w^ and //^ and 
also the ])ortion of the perimeter of the fillet, x^a^f/^y which is 
to cast the shadow on the scotia. 

In this case, as in most scotias, the shadow of the shade ele- 
ments of the cylinder falls not on the scotia itself, but beyond on 
the II or V plane, or some other ol)ject, hence we can neglect them 
for the present. 
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Having determined the shade line, there is another prelim- 
inary step to be taken before finding its shadow. That is, to deter- 
mine the highest point in the shadow a"^^, We do this to know* 
where it is useless to pass auxiliary planes through the seotia. 
Such planes would evidently be useless between the point ^/^^ and 
the shade line .r^V/^'y^ in elevation. Also because we could not 
be sure that in passing the auxiliary planes we were passing a 
plane which would determine this highest point. 

The highest point of shad- 
ow ay^ is determined, there- 
fore, as follows: 

Tlie point a^^ lyii^g on the 
diagonal To^ is evidently 
the point in the shade line 
which will cast the hitrlu\st 
point in the shadow, for, con- 
sidering points in the shade 
line on either side of r/\ it 
will become evident that the 
rays through them must in- 
tersect the Bcotia surface at 
points lower down than the 
point tt^'*. 

The point a lies in a plane 
of light P, which passes 
throutrh the axis oh of the 
scotia. This plane, therefore, 
cuts out of the scotia surface 

a line of intersection exactly like the profile f/^r^. If wj rovolve 
the plane P and its line of intersection about the axis oh until 
it is parallel to V, the line of intersection will then coincide with 
this profile «V^, the point </^ having moved to the point a'""'. 

If, before revolving, we had drawn the j)rojecti()ns of the ray 
of light, K^, through the })oint ^/^', they would 1)0 the lines ^/^/y^ 
and </''//'. After the revolution of the plane P these projections 
of the ray are the lines o'^'h'^ and f^'''/>''. The point //, being iit 
the axis, does not move in tlie revolution of the ])ljine P. Th^ 
point <^'^'"', the intersection of the projection of the ray 11'^ with 
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the profile «'f°, indicates that the ray R'' haa pierced the scotia 
surface. If now the plane P is revolved hack to its original posi- 
tion, this point ffl'" will move in a horizontal line in elevation to 
the point «'% and the point a"' thns obtsiined is the shadow of the 
point '(' on the surface of the scotia and is also the highest point 
of the shadow, 

FIG'32 




77. The remainder of the process is, from now on, similar 
■ to the method jnst expiaiiu'd in the previous probleni. See Fig. 32. 

Wo puss auxiliary planes. A, B, V, etc., (in this case parallel 
to II) thrungh tlie st-otia. 

"We delermiiie in plan their resjjei'ti ve lines of intersection 
with the SL'otia: they will lie cii"cles. 

Cast the shadow of the arc ;'■''"''//'' on esu-h of these auxiliary 
phmes. This is done by casting tlio shadow of its center O and 
drawing area eijual to j'''.'''^''. 
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The points of iiittrsection, 2*^, 3^, i\ 5'', G"", etc., are points 
in tlie required shadow in plan. The points l''and 10'' are the ends, 
where the shadow leaves tlie scotia, and these are determiQed by tak- 
ing one of the auxiliary planes at the line MN. The points 1% 2', 
3', etc., are obtained in the elevation by projection from the plan. 
The shade of the lower lillet is determined by Problem XL 
~H, In case the fillets are conical instead of cyUndrical sur- 
faces, as is sometimes the case 

in thebasi'sof columns where FIG*33._ 

the scotia moulding is most 
commonly found, care must 
lie taken t(i first determine the 
sha<le elements of the conical 
surface. This supposition of E 
conical surfaces would mean 
a larger are for the shade line 
than the arc .A/''//'', 

USE OF PLANES OF LIQHT 

PERPENDICULAR TO 

THE CO-ORDINATE 

PLANES. 

70. Another method often 
necessary and convenient in 

eastin|f the shiidows of double- 
curved surfaces is the use of 

t,> (!,.■ ro.onihuif.; plom-n. 

These auxiliary planes of 
light are passed through the 
given object. They will cut 
out lines of intersection with the object and Xa these lines of inter- 
section can be applied the projections of the rays of light which lie 
in tlienuxiliary jtbiiU'Rof light. The [mints of contactor tangency, 
as the case may Im-, of the projections of the rays and the line of 
intersection are points in the reijuii-ed shiwlow. 

SO. The use of this methiKl will be illtistrut.-d by finding 
the slnidow of a s[ihere in the following prolilem. The shadow of 
the sphei-e scrvi's *u illustrate this metJiwi well, but a more accur- 
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ate and convenient method is given later in Problem XXIX for 
determining the shade line of the sphere and its shadow. 
81. Problem XV. To find the shade line of a sphere. 

In Fig. 33 is shown the plan and elevation of a sphere. 
Throngh the sphere in plan, pass the auxiliary j?/ane of lUjht P, 
perpendicular to H. This cuts out of the sphere the "line of in- 
tersection," shown in the elevation. This "lino of intersection" is 
determined by nsing the auxiliary planes A, B, 0, D, etc., each 
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the line. To this line of intersection 
made by the plane of lUjM 
P, with the sphere, we apply 
the projections of the ray and 
obtain two points, a^'j'', in 
therequiredshadeline. Other 
points can he determined by 
using a nnmber of these 
planes of light, as shown in 
Fig. 34, P, Q, R and S. 

The points a;' and y' can be 
projected to tlie plan to deter- 
mine the shade line there. 
The ends of the major axis 
of the ellipsea' and If are de- 
termined by applying directly 
a-, to the sphere the projections 
of the ray. The same is tril© 
of the plan. 

82. •Problem XVI. To 
find the shadoiv of pediment 
mouldings. 

Fig. 35 shows a series of 
pediment mouldings in elevation, the mouldings being supjMiswl to 
extend to the left and ri<;ht indefinitely. At the left is a "Right Sec- 
tion," showing the profile of each moulding forming the pediment. 
Tlie shadow of sucli an object can he most conveniently found 
by the nse of a jdane of llfilit perjiendicular to the V plane and 
intersecliitg the moulding!;. 
"Optional. 
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If such a '• Plane of Light " (45" line) hh that shown in Fi^j. iio 
is passed through t)ie mouldings, it will Iw evident that this plane 
will cut the mouldings along a line of intersection which can be 
made use of in determining the shadow of each moulding upon the 
others. If we Jind the profile projection of this line of intersec- 
tion using the right section, we can apply the profile projections 
of rays of light to the line of intersection. It will then be 
evident what faces the light strikes directly and to what t^ges the 
rays are tangent. 

The line of intersection in Fig. 35 made by the Plane of Light 
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18 shown in vertical projection by the 45° line ff'/v'c'i?', etc. The 
profile '(■'Svi'/", etc., is the profile projection of this line of intersec- 
tion; the point h" is evidently on a horizontal line to the left of 
the point (/' at a distance from the line V" (j^mJiJe jimjerti/m 
"f \) ecpial to a'l\ obtained from the Rhjht Si-ctiou. In the 
same way the point c'' is on a horizontal line to the left of '■• and 
at a distance from the line V" equal to the distance '''f also ob- 
tained from the Ithjht Scrtiim. In a similar manner the other 
points in the profile projection are found. .■ The vertical line i^* 
is the profile projection of the line of intersection whicli the Plane 
of Light makes with the fillet, this line in direct elevation is h'v'. 
If we now apjily to this profile projection of the line of inter- 
section the profile projections of the ray (45' lines) we see that the 
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fillet J*VJ* is in tlie light, and that the ray is tangent to its lower 
edge r»\ We also see that this tangent ray strikes the face D at 
the point /»*; this means that the shadow of the edge a falls upon 
the face D. Since the mouldings of the pediment are all parallel 
to each other, the edge r? is parallel to the face D, therefore, (30) 
the shadow of c on D will be parallel to C itself. This shadow is 
found in the elevation by drawing a horizontal line from the point 
fp back to the Plane of Lhjht, This operation gives the point 1^ 
and we draw through the point 1^ a line parallel to the edge C, as 
a part of the required shadow. Evidently that portion of the ele- 
vation between the edge C and its shadow will be in shadow. 

In a like manner the edge d^ is found to cast its shadow on 
the plane V, below the j)ediment mouldings ])roper, and its shadow 
is of course a line drawn through 2^ parallel to the lines of the 
mouldiuirs. 

To return to the shadow of the edge C on the face D. It will 
be noticed that, if this is extended far enough, it will cross the 
pediment mouldings on the right-hand slope; as these are not 
parallel to the edge C, the shadow on them will not be a parallel 
line and we must use a separate, though similar, method for deter- 
mining this portion of the shadow. 

If auxiliary planes O, Q and li parallel to V are passed 
through the crowning moulding, they will cut out of it lines of 
intersection which will be parallel to the other lines of the pedi- 
ment. (See the enlarged diagram at A showing the line of inter- 
section of the auxiliary plane ().) 

If we cast the shadow of the edge C on this plane O, by draw- 
ing the 45"^ line from c'P to the line PO (the profile projection of 
O) and from the point 4p draw a horizontal line back to the Plane 
of Lujlit^ we shall obtain the line O (see ''shadow on PO" in dia- 
gram A). This shadow will cross the Line of intersection of 
PO at the point 5\ Tlie point 5^ will be one point in the shadow 
of the edge C (indefinitely extended) on the right-hand slope of 
the pediment. Other points, 8^ and 9% can be found in a like 
manner by use of the auxiliary planes Q and II. Through a suffi- 
cient number of these points the curve 5^9^S^ is drawn. This curve 
is the required shadow. The shadow of the end of the edge C is 
found by drawing a 45^ line from the point my (diagram A) to the 
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curve. Tlie |)oint of intersection, 10^', is the shadow of the end of 
the edj^e C It is also the hetrimnntr of the shadow of the edge B 
on the right-hand slope, which shadow is parallel to B. 

The remaining shadows of the pediment are found in the 
same manner, and may bo understood, from the diagram, without 
a detailed explanation. 

SHORT METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

83. Tlie folloW'ing problems illustrate short and convenient 
methods of construction for determinincr the shadow^s of lines, Bur- 
faces and solids, in tlio positions in which they commonly occur 
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in architectural drawint^s. These methods here worked out with 
regard to the co-ordinate planes applj also to parallel planes. 

84. They will be found to be of great assistance in casting 
the shadows in architectural drawincrs. The latter seldom have 
the plan and elevation on the same sheet, and these methods have 
been devised to enable the shadows to be cast on the elevation 
without using construction lines on the plan or profile projection. 
Such distances as are needed and obtained from the plan, can be 
taken by the dividers and applied to the construction in the elevation. 

In castin<£ sliadows it will be found convenient to have a tri- 
angle, one of whose an^lrs is e(pial to the true angle which the ray 
of light makes with tlie co-ordinate plane. See Fig. 30. With 
such a triangle the revolved position of the ray of light can be 
drawn immediately without going through the o|)eration of revolv- 
ing the ray parallel to one of the co-ordinate planes. 

85. Problem XVII. To construct the shadow on a co-ordi* 
oate plane of a point. 
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It will lie on the 45"^ lino passing through the point and rep- 
resenting the projection of the ray of light on that plane. It will 
be situated on the 45*^ line at a distance from the given point, 
equal to the diagonal of a square, the side of which is equal to the 
distance of the point from the plane. 

Given the vertical projection of the point if situated 2 inches 
from the V plane, to construct its shadow on V. Fig. 37. 

From the point (f^ draw the 45° 
degree line aya^^ equal in length 
to the diagonal of a square whose 
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sides measure 2 inches. Then a^ 
b is the required shadow. 

86. Problem XVIII. To con- 
struct the shadow of a line perpendicular to one of the co-ordi- 
nate planes. 

• (1) It will coincide in direction with the projection of the 
ray of light upon that plane, without regard to the nature of the 
surface upon which it falls. 
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(2) The length of its projection uj)on that plane will be 
equal to the diagonal of a square, of which the given line is one side. 

Given the vertical projection of the line aJj perpendicular to 
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V, 2 inchfa Iciif^ Jiiid h im'li fniiii V, to t'oiistrnct its kIuiJow on 
V. See Fig. iiN. Find llio t^Iiadow of this jioiiit if hy Problem 
XVII. 

From the point <("" draw the 45" line «*''?»** equal to the diag- 
onal of a s(]uare 2 inches on each side, 

^<i. Problem XIX. To construct the shadow of a line on a 
plane to which it is parallel. 

(1) It will be parallel 
to the projection of the 
given line. 

(2) It will be equal in 
length to the jirojection of 
the line. 

Given the vertical pro- 
jection of the line iih, par- 
allel to \, 2 inches iti 
length and ^ iuch from V, 
to construct its shadow on 
V. See Fig. 311. 

Find the shadow of «' 
by Problem XVII. 

Draw a^^li^^ parallel and 
equal in length '("O'. 

87. Problem XX. To 
construct the shadow of a 
vertical line on an in- 
clined plane parallel to 
the ground line. 

It makes an angle with 
tjieliorizontal equal to the 
angle which the f^iven plane makes with IL 

Given the vertical projection of a vertical line {/I, its lower 
end resting on a plane parallel to the ground line ajid making an 
angle of iiU' with II, to construct its shadow on this inclined plane. 
See Fig. iO. Through the point i' draw the 30" line J'k". The 
point (/", the end of the shallow, is determined by the intersection 
of the 4o^ line drawn through the end of tlie line tr. 

hH. Problem XXI. To construct the shadow on a co-ordi- 
nate plane of a plane which is parallel to it. 
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(1) It will Ih- of till* sarin- funii as that (if the given surface. 

(2) It will 1m- i.F tiie waiiie art-a. 

If tlie jjlaiii! siirfact' is a ein-Ie, tlio sliajow can l)o fuiiiid by 
finding tlie shadow of i»fl eeiiUT, hy Problem XVII, and with that 
a!< a center describing a circle of the sanio radius as the given circle. 

Given a jiliine jiarallel to V, 4 ine.h from V and li inches 
Bijuare, to cimi^lnu-t its shadow on V, See Fig. 41. 

Find the shadow of any point "' for examjde, by Problem 




XVII. On that point of the shadow construct a similar square 
whose Bide eijuals li inches. 

SO. Problem XXII. To construct the shadow on V of a 
circular plane which is parallel to H, or which lies in a profile 
plane. 

(iiven "'"''/i', the projection of a circular plane perpendicular 
to y and H, 2 inches in diameter, its center l)eing 2^ inches from 
V, to construct the shadow on Y. Fig. 42. The shadow of «*, 
the center of the circular ])lan6 is found by Problem XVII. About 
"'■''as a center, construct tlie parallelogram A BCD made up of 
the two right triangles ADB and DBC, the sides adjacent to the 
right angles being equal in length to the diameter, 2 inches, of 
the circular plane. Draw thediameters and diagonala of this iiar- 
'ailelograni. Tlie diameter TW is equal to the diameter of the 
given circle and parallel to it. 

With c'^ as a center and OD and OB as radii, describe the 
arcs cutting the major diameter of the parallelogram in the points 
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E and F. Throii^'li E and F draw lines jmi-allel to the short diam- 
efer, cutting the diagonals in the points (t, II, St and N. These 
last four points and the extremities of the diameters It, S, T, and 
■\V, are eight points in the ellipse which is the shadow of the given 

■ circular plane on V. A similar conatniction is followed for find- 
ing the shadow on V of a circular plane parallel to H. Fig. 43. 

00. Problem XXIll. To construct the shade line of a cylin- 
der whose axis is perpendicular or parallel to the ground line. 

Given the elevation of a cylinder, its axis being AB perpen- 
dicular to ir. To construct shade lines. Fig. 44. 

Let CD be any horizontal line 
drawn through the cylinder. 

Construct the 45" isosceles tri- 
angle AGD on the right half of 
the diameter. 

With the radius AG describe the 
semi-circular are miiii, cutting the 
horizontal line VD in the points m 

■ and n. 

These two points will determine 
the shade elements iim and )'j>. 

91. Problem XXIV. To con- 
struct the shadow on a plane 
(parallel to its axis) of a circular 

cylinder whose axis Is either perpendicular, or parallel to the 
ground line. 

I^'t ff^the distance, in the elevation, between the projection 
of the axis of the cylinder and the projection of the visible shade 
element. I^t J- the distance between the'axis of the cylinder 
and the jilane on which the shadow falls, to be obtained from the 
jilan. 

Then the distance, between the visible shade element and ita 




shadow on the given plane, will be e<]ual to a \-fi. 

The.width of the shadow on the given jilane will be equal to 4a. 

Given the circular cylinder CDEF (Fig. 4-'j), its axis AB per- 
pendicular to II. To construct ita shadow on the V plane which 
is lA inches distant from the axis AB. The shade elements mo 
and I'j) can be constructed by Problem XXIII. Draw BS the 
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shadow of tlie sliade element np, parallel to ii]; and distant froiri 
it a + IJ inches. The width of the shadow on the given plane will 
Pir-J'? ^^ * times the distance 

Ah. 
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Toconstruct the shadow 
on a right cylinder of a . 
horizontal line. 

a. It will betliearc 
of a circle of thu Baint; 
ra<lius as that of the cyl- 
inder. 

h. The center of the 
circle will lie on the axis 
of the cylinder as farl>e- 
low the given line as that 
line is in front of the 



Given a right circular 
cylinder CDEF, whose diameter is 1^ inches, and a horizontal line 
ah, 1^ inches in front of the axis of the cylinder. To construct 
the shadow. Fig. 46. 



FIG -4^ 




Locate the point " on the axis Ij- inches helow "Vr. "With 
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fl as a center, and radius equal t(i g inch dcscrihe tLe 
retjuired eliadow. ^,^ . 



13. Problem XXVI. To con- 
struct the shadow of a verti- 
cal line on a series of mould- 
ings which are parallel to the ^J 



ground line. 

Tiie fibadow ri'prodnces tlie 
actual profile of the moiildiii^B. 

(liven A vertical line «'//' 
which cants a shadow on the 
moulding M, which is parallel 
to the fjround line, and whose 
pi-otile is shown in the section 
AB<I). TbolineW-%isliiich 
in front of the fillet AH. To 
construct its shadow, Fifj, 47: 
Cunstruct the shadow on l1 
»', or any other eonpenient jm 




The point F is deteinii 
the shade element of a CvHi 
F draw the line Gil, with 



le fillet AD, of the end of the line 
nt in the line, l*)- Problem XVII. 
From the point (i^ the 
shadow of the line repro- 
duces the profile AIJCD 
and we obtain ii'-h'^'j^I^, 
the required shadow. 

!l+. Problem XXVII. 
To construct the shad- 
ow on the intrados of a 
circular arch In section, 
the plane of the arch 
being in profile projec- 
tion. 

Ut Alt (Fill. 4S) lie 

the •■sprinfriiifT line" of 

the arch. Let CI) 1« 

the radius of the curve. 

ttl by the construction iitied in findiu<r 

ler. Pnibleiu XXIII. At tile j.oiut 

.11 inclination to the '-horizontal" of 1 



Through the point D draw the io" line DB. Tlie curve of 
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tli(^ line uF tiliadow will lie tangent to these twu lines at tlie ^Hiiiits 
F and B. Tlie required shadow is that portion of the curve l)e- 
tween the lines DC and MN". 

A similar construction is used in the case of a hollow semi- 
cylinder when its axis is vertical, except, that the line<ill has then 
an inclination to '■• the horizontal " of 2 in 1, Fig, 40. 

115. Problem XXVMI. To construct the shadow of a spheri- 
cal hollow with the plane of its face parallel to either of the 
co*ordinate planes. 

The lino of shadow is a semi-ellipse. The projections of the 
rays of light tangent to the circle determine the major axis. The 
semi minor axis is equal to }^ the radius of the circle. 

Given the vertical projection of a spherical hollow, the plane 
of its face parallel to V. Fig. oO. 

Determine the ends of tile major axis hy drawing the pro- 
jectiona of the rays of light tangent to the hollow. The semi- 
minor axis, "". equals .', the radius 
I'fi, On A'' and m/ construct the 
semi-ellipse, the required shadow. 
'.Ifi. Problem XXIX. To con- 
struct the shade line and shadow 
of a sphere. Fig. 5i. 

r*t the circle wh<)se center is n 
be the vertical pcojtj'tion of a 
sphere whose center is at a dis- 
tance X from the V plane. 

The shade line will he an ellipse. 
The major axis of this ellipse is de- 
termined hy the projections of the rays of light tangent to the 
circle. The senii minor axis and two other points can be deter- 
mined as follows : 

Through the points, A, n, and B, draw veriical and horizon- 
tal lines, intersecting in the points K and 0. 

The points E and D are two [H>iiits in the required shade line. 

Through the jxjint E draw the 4^ line KF. Through the 

jKtint K, where this line intersects the circle, and the point H, draw 

the line FB. The point (\ where this line FIJ intersects the 4.">' 

line through the center of the sphere, ti, is the end of the semi- 
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minor axis. The ghado\i- of the sphere on the co-ordinate plane will 
also be an ellipse. The center of this ellipse, o", will lie the shadow 
of the center of the sphere. It will be determined by Problem 
XVII. The ends of the major axis MN, will be on the projection of 
the ray of light drawn throngh the center of the sphere. The minor 
axia PR will be a line at right angles to this through the point o'. 
Its length will bo delermiDed by the projections of the rays of 




1 ii^ht ER and AP tangent to the circle, and la equal to the diameter 
of the sphere. Tlie points M and N, which diternitne the ends of 
the major axis, are the apexes of eiiuilateral triangles PMTi and 
PNR, constructed on the minor axis as a base, 

97. Problem XXX. To construct the shade line of a torus. 

Fig. 52, in elevation: Tlie jwinta 1 and 5 can be determined 
by drawing the projections of the rsiya of light tangent to the ele- 
Tation. Since the shade line is fiynimetrical on either side of the 
line MN io plan, the points ii and 7 can be found from 1 and 5, hj 
drawing lionzontal lines to the axis. The j)oiut9 i and 8 are 
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determined by tlie conBtmctioQ used lit finding the sliatlo el^tnentB 
of a cylinder. Problem XXHI. 

ITie above points can be determined ^vitboiit the nae of plan. 
FIG- 52 




Tlieliipliest and lowest points in the shade line, 2 anil *i, i-an 
lilt found only by use of plan. It is not iieceKSiiry. as a rule, to 
determine accurately points 2 und (>. The shade line in jihin will 
Ih-, a] iproxi mutely, an ellipse whose center is ". The ends of tlu* 
major axis It and S, are determined by the projections of the rays 
of lii^ht tangent to the circle. Other points can be determined 
without the nse of tlie elevation as follows: With center «, con- 
strnct the plan of a sphere whose diameter equals that of the circle 
which ifenerated the torus. DeteniiiTie the shade line by Problem 
XM.\. Draw any number of radii OK. OK 0(1. etc. 

On these radii, from tlie points where they inters.-cl (he sh;ule 
line of the 8]ihere, lay off the distance IIT. {.'ivirif^ the joints 
(■,y'arid ;/. Tliese are points on the required shade line. 
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NiriE.— The i»robleiii.s are to be worked out on the plates accompanying 
the Instruction Pa[)er, and outlines are not to he redrawn. 
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EXAMINATION PLATES. 

98. General Directions. Plates are to be drawn in pencil. 
Show distinctly and leave all construction lines. 

Shadows are to be cross-hatched lightly, and their outline 
drawn with a distinct black line. 

PLATE I. 

99. See directions on plate. 

PLATE II. 

100. Find the shadows of lines aJj^ etc., in Prgblems XIV. 
XVI. 

101. In Problem XVII find the shadow of line (//j on the 
planes A, B, and C 

102. In Problem XVIII find the shadow of plane aicd. 

PLATE III. 

103. See directions on plate. 

PLATE IV. 

104. See directions on plate. 

PLATE V. 

105. In Problem XXV find all the shadows on the steps 
and the shadows on the co-ordinate planes in plan and elevation. 
Letter carefully the various planes in elevation and plan. 

106. In Pro])lem XXVI find all the shades and shadows of 
the cylinder and its shadows ou the co-ordinate planes. 

PLATE VI. 

107. In Problems XXVIII and XXIX find the shades and 
shadows of objects and their shadows on the co-ordinate planes. 

108. In Problem XXX, C is a square projection or fillet on 
the V plane. Below this fillet and also applied to the V plane 
are portions of two cylinders, DD, which support the fillet C. 
Find the shades and shadows in elevation only. 
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PLATE VII. 

109. Problem XXXI, given a spherical hollow, its plane 
parallel to Y, find its shadow. 

110. Problem XXXII, given a seotia moulding, the upper 
fillet of which is the frustum of a cone, the lower fillet is a cylin- 
der. Find its shadow in elevation and plan. 

* PLATE VIII, 

112. Problem XXXIII shows a series of pediment mould- 
ings applied to a vertical w^all A. Find the shadows on the mould- 
ings and the shadows of the mouldings on the vertical plane A. 

PLATE IX. 

118. In Problem XXXIV find the shadows of a given 
window. 

114. In Problem XXXV find the shadows of the given key- 
block and the shadow of the keyblock on the vertical wall to which 
it is applied. Use the short methods of construction and use the 
plan only from which to take distances. 

PLATE X. 

115. Problem XXXVI. Given the up])er portion of a Doric 
order, the column being engaged to the vertical wall V, see plan. 
The entablature breaks out over the column, see plan. Find all 
the shadows, using the short methods of construction and use the 
plan only to obtain required distances. 

PLATE XL 

110. Problem XXXVII. Given a rectangular niche, as 
shown by the plan, having a circular head as shown by the eleva- 
tion. Situated in the niche is a pedestal in the form of truncated 
square pyramid. This pedestal has on its four side faces projections 
as shown in the elevation and plan. On the pedestal rests a sphere. 
Find all the visible shadows in the elevation. Use the short methods 
of construction and use the plan only for determining distances. 

117. Problem XXX VIII. Given a niche in the form of a 
spherical hollow. The profile of the architrave mouldings is shown 
at A. Find all the shadows. Use the short methods of construction. 

PLATE XII. 

118. Problem XXXIX. Given the lower part of a column 
standing free from a vertical wall, and resting on a large si^uare 
base, the base having a moulded panel in its front face. At the foot 
of the vertical wall is a series of base mouldings, the lower ones 
cutting into the side of the square base on which the column stands, 
see plan. Find all the visible shadows, using the short methods of 
construction. 

* Optional. 
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STUDY OF THE ORDERS. 



THE ROMAN ORDERS. 

Introduction. This textbook on the Komau Orders is largely 
an adaptation and simi^lification of a work published in 1870, 
entitled "An Analysis of the Five Orders'' by F. Laureys, architect, 
and professor at the Royal Academy and Industrial School of 
Brussels. Professor Laureys has taken the standard orders as 
shown in the plates from the better known work by Vignola, and 
has 'further elaborated their system of construction. He has 
explained in detail many i)arts of the plates and orders of Vignola, 
which that authority has left vague or indeterminate, and has 
generally succeeded in attaining a more distinctive tyi3e-form in the 
instances where he has chosen to deviate from the original. The 
three order plates from Vignola may be considered as '*key-plates" 
showing the pro^x^r relation of the more detailed drawings adapted 
from the elaborate system of Professor Laureys, and the pro^xjr 
assemblage of the different parts of the order in such a manner as 
to give a comprehensive idea of tlie whole. 

The included plates from Palladio furnish alternative versions 
of each of the three orders and are valuable as showing in many 
instances the authority for tlie changes which Professor Laureys 
has chosen to make from Vignola. Vignola and Palladio were 
practically contem]X)raneous Italian architects living in the six- 
t(H*nth century, the first — i30ssibly better deiscribed as a thinker 
and analytic theorist — residing in Rome; while Palladio worked 
in the north of Italy and, either through better opportunity 
or a difiFering temjx^rament, has amply proved by his practices the 
value of his works. 

It must be imderstood that these so-called Roman orders are 
not the orders used by the Classic Roman builders in any instance, 
but are versions made in this sixteenth century from the then- 
existing buildings and remains of Roman work, and each of these 
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orders was intended to become a "type-fonn," or cx)mposite of the 
l>est features of the varying ancient examples. They are, therefore, 
more distinctively products of the Renaissance and might more 
appropriately be termed the Renaissance Classic orders, but in 
contnulistinction to th(^ still earlier and radically diflferent 
creations of artistic Greek workmen, these examples are known as 
the Roman orders. Indeed, however much they may differ in 
detail from the Roman originals, they are carried out in as close 
an approximation to the spirit of Roman work as would be possible 
at any later date, but differ radically from the spirit and 
intent of the preceding Greek work, upon which the Romans had 
in turn founded and developed their application and use of the 
orders. 

Some buildings are the logical outcome of the needs they are 
designed to serve, or of the nature of the materials used in them ; 
others have been evolved by the artistic genius of different jxioples, 
and have gradually been perfected in the advance and progress of 
civilization and art. Such buildings possess an aesthetic or 
artistic character, and are the natural expression of particular 
peoples at a given stage of their civilization. 

The Greeks and the Romans, the most cultivated nations of 
ancient times, brought their architectural forms to a very high 
degree of jx^rfection. The destruction of ancient civilization by 
the Fall of the Roman Empire in the 5th century A. D. and the 
spread of Christianity, caused the complete disappearance of Greek 
and Roman architecture during several c<»nturies. This period is 
called the Middle Ages and lasted imtil the 15th century, but dur- 
ing this time a new civilization was developing and producing an 
architecture, which in certain countries (notably in France) 
attained a very high degree of perfection. 

Tn the 15th century, however, the study of ancient literature 
brought about an intellectual reaction which led both science and 
art into sympathy with Greco-Roman antiquity. Architecture 
th(»n discarded the artistic forms of the Middle Ages and adopted 
new forms derivcnl from the remains of ancient Rome. This i^eriod 
was called tlie Renaissance, and from it we may date the academic 
study of architecture, ba§ed on the architecture of Greece and of 
Rome To the architectural style at this time adopted as a standard 
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for study in the classroom, has been given the designation "Class- 
ical," and as the principles of classical architecture are the easiest 
to formulate and retain, it is most helpful to bf»gin with the study 
of these. An accurate knowledge of classical architecture is 
essential to the study of all other styles. 



!• Architecture is the art of designing and constructing 
buildings. 

2. The designing of buildings consists in a gra^jhic (or plas- 
tic) representation of their intended shapes and sizes. 

3. An architect uses mechanical drawing to express his ideas 
and to record exactly the size and shape of the object represented. 

4. In mechanical drawing, the instruments used to draw the 
straight lines ej i the curves which express the forms of objects, 
are, among others, the straight edge, triangle and compass. 

5. In general, full straight lines indicate visible edges, and 
broken or dotted lines indicate relations of different parts, such 
as the axis or center-line of a street or building or the distance 
covered by a figured meas- 
urement. 

6. Horizontal lines are 
drawn along a T-square 
whose head rests against the 
left side of a drawing board. 
Vertical and sloping lines are 
drawn against a triangle rest- 
ing against the T-square. 

(Fig. 1). 

7. Two horizontal lines 
intersecting two vertical 
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lines, all of equal length, form a square. If its oijposite comers are 
connected by straight lines, called diagonals, the intersection of these 
diagonals gives the center of the square. A horizontal and a vertical 
line may be drawn through this center, and then, by setting the 
ix)int of the compass at the center and oix'uing the compass along 
either of these lines to the sides of the square, a circle may be 
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drawn which will be exactly inscribed within the square. The 
square itself will be divided into four email squares, each of which 
contains a quadrant or quarter circle. (C, plan, Fig. 2,) 




Kig. 2. 

8. The circle is divided into UW parte, which are used for 
measuring angles or the difference in direction between any two 
lines that meet in the center of the circle. For convenience, an 
instrument called a protractor is sometimes used, which consists of 
a half-circle divided into 180 parts calh'd degrees ("). A Vi'ttical 
line from the center of the circle will cut the curve or circumfer- 
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ence at a point 90° above the horizontal, and the diagonals of the 
square in which the circle is inscribed will divide each angle of 
90° into two angles of 45° each. 

9. As it is impracticable to draw many objects at their full 
size, an arbitrary scale is used to enable the drawing to be made at 
h h "i^» sV? or some other fraction of its true size. Drawings at 
the scale of \ inch to the foot reproduce each dimension of an 
object at -4V of its true size. The system of drawing things " to 
scale " enables us to make accurate drawings at any convenient 
size. 

10. To make pictures of objects in such a way as to express 
accurately the size and shape of every part, three drawings are 
usually necessary — a plan, a section, and an elevation — the plan 
to show widths and lengths, the section to show widths and heights, 
the elevation to show lengths and heights. 

11- A drawing looks better when its perpendicular center is 
half-way across the paper and its bulk placed slightly above the 
horizontal center of the sheet. Begin then by finding a point in 
the paper half-way between the sides, and through this center 
draw a vertical line — the vertical axis of the drawing. Lay out 
the plan, the elevation, or the sum of the two together with the 
space between them, so that half the finished work shall be on 
each side of the vertical axis. 

12. In mechanical drawing, it is best to begin by indicating 
the axes or center lines of objects in plan, section and elevation. 
On either side of these axes lay out one-half of the width or depth 
of the objects represented. 

13. A pier or pillar is a mass of stone, wood or metal stand- 
ing on end and used as a support. (Fig. 2, C.) 

14. A lintel is a piece of stone, timber, or metal laid flat upon 
two pillars so as to form an opening or bay. (Fig. 2, E.) 

15. A string course is a horizontal band of stone, brick, or 
other building material projecting beyond the face of a wall. (Fig. 
2, F.) 

16. The first exercise, Fig. 2, shows two pillars C and D, 
carrying a lintel E, above which is a string course F. The plan 
shows the width and the depth of the pillars O and D. It shows 
that pillar D is square and that pillar C is eight sided (octagonal.) 
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It also shows that these two pillars arc set along a straight line or 
axis (A-B) having the same direction as two of their sides. The 
section shows the vertical position, the dei)th and the height of 

the pillars, the width and the 
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height of the lintel E, which 
rests on the pillars yo as to line 
with their face; and last of all 
the heiglit and the width of the 
string course F, with its projec- 
tion b(*yond th(* linti^l E.' The 
elevation shows the gent^ral ar- 
rangement of pillars and lintel 
as seen from an arbitrary view- 
point directly in front. It shows 
that the two pillars are upright 
or plumb, indicates the shape of 
the sjMice bi»twe(»n, and gives the 
length of the lintel and of the 
string course. 

17. All the parts of this 
drawing have definite relations 
of size which are callt^ proix)r- 
tions. Each pillar is one unit 
and a-half wide, one unit 
and a-half deep and five units 
and a-half high. Tlie space b(*- 
tween the pillars is two and 
three-quarter units wide and five 
and one-half high; its width is, 
therefore, one-half its height. 

18. When a pillar is cylin- 
drical or roundt»d, it is called a 



column and is dividend into parts, the major part being termed thii 
shaft. (Fig. 3). The shaft is the portion extending between the 
base and the capital, or between the capital and the support upon 
which the column rests. The shaft generally rests uix)n a 
projecting block or base included as piirt of the column, and is 
crowned with another jjrojection cidled a capital. 
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19. Columns are coimecttKl to oiio another overhead by a tim- 
ber or stone called the architrave. Generally there is above the 
architrave a plain space, calltnl the frieze, lining with the neck of 
the colunni below, and above the frieze a proj(»cting mass that com- 
pletes the whole and is called the cornice. The architrave, frieze, 
and cornice taken together are called the* entablature. A column 
with an entablature constitute an Order of Architecture. 

20. Sometimes an Order of Architecture is set UY>on a mass 
of a certain height which is called the jxHlestal. The ptxiestal 
often has a b^ise, and a cornice or crowning member called a cap. 
The spa(H> betw(»en tlui base and the cap is called tlie die of the 
pedestal. 

21. There are sometimes used at the comers of buildings, or 
elst^where against a wall, flat pillars having, like the column, a bas(^ 
and a c^ipital. These pillars are called pilasters. 

22. For the sake of t»legance and lightn(*ss, the shafts of 
columns and pilasters are geiu^rally made smaller at the top than 
at the l)ottom. This prevents the sliafts from ai)iK'aring clumsy. 
They do not, however, tajx»r all tlie way from the bast* upward, but 
oidy from a point one-third tht3 height of the shaft abov(j the 
bas(». Above this point the outline of a column or pilaster shaft 
is a gentle taix^ring curv(». This swelling curve or tajx'r is calltnl 
the "entasis'' of the column. 

23. It must be notetl that the diminution of tlie pilaster i^ 
much less than that of the colinnn, and that in some cases tlie 
pilaster is of the samt* width at the neck as at the base. As 
^XK^cifically shown h(»reaftt»r, there fire certain ndations between the 
necks and bases of columns and pilasters of eafh of the Orders. 
Occasionally, where a pilaster is used alone uix)n the corniT of a 
building and not in immediate association with a tapertnl colunni, 
the pilaster shaft is, for obvious reasons, of the same width at the 
luu-k as at the base. See j^lates XXVII and XXVIII. 

24. When s(piare i)illars carry vaults or arches instead of 
lintels, the pillars are called piers (Fig. 4). If a supix)rt is sqUare 
or oblong in plan, and its thickness in relation to its height is 
considerably more than tlu» thickness of a colunui, it is callcMl a 
pier even though it carries a lintel. When a pier is top^xni by 
a projecting stone or series of mouldings from which an arch 
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springs, this projection is called the impost, and the projecting 
band or border that is often placed around the edge of the arch 
is call^l an archivolt. Piers generally rest ujx^n a base or plinth. 

J 4I ^ ^ 7f 
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25. An arch is a supix)rt c(3nstructed of separate stones, 
units, or voussoirs, with its center higlu^r than its two ends, and 
of an outline which is, in part or entirely, a circle, or a curve laid 
out from one or more centers. A vault is a continuous arch roofing 
over a room or passage % whose l(»ngth is considerably greater than 
its width. A series of arches in succession o^^ening upon the 
space covered by a vault, uuiy be called an arcade. 
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26. Note the distinction between the lintel, a single hori- 
zontal member carrying a superimposed weight to the piers by its 
own strength, and the arch, a curv^ed construction which carries a 
superiiicumbent weight by transferring its load to the piers or 
supix)rts from which it springs, but imlike the lintel, adding a 
certain latc^ral "thrust" which the supports must resist. 
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27. Bases, capitals, lintels, cornices, imposts, and archivolts 
are comix)S('d of separate members of straight or curv^ed profiles, 
and these members are called mouldings. 

28. Classical mouldings may be divided into five classes: 
crowning, supporting, binding, separating and prone. The mould- 
ings most frequently ust^ are the quarter round. Fig. 5 (E); the 
cove or cavetto, (A) ; the torus or half round, (J) ; the cyma, (C) ; 
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the ogee or cyma re versa, (H); and 
the scotia, (O). The quarter round, 
cove and torus are simple mould- 
ings whose outline is an arc of a 
circle; the cyma, ogee and scotia 
are composite mouldings outlined 
by the arcs of two or more circles. 
The fillet (M), while never oc*cupy- 
ing an important jxjsition, is contin- 
ually used to finish off or to sejmr- 
at(5 the more important mouldings. 

29. Classical architecture in- 
cludes five Orders that differ in the 
proportions of their columns and 
ill richness of their ornamentation. 
These Orders have long been called 
the Tuscan Order, (Fig. 6); Doric 
Order, Ionic Order, and Corinthian 
Order, (Plate I) and Composite 
Order, (Fig. 17). The Doric, Ionic 
and (Corinthian orders are the most 
imjxjrtant, as they are now in more 
general use. 

30. The five orders have one 
proportion in common, viz.: the 
relation of the height of the column 
to the height of the entablature. 
The entablature in all five orders 
is one quarter the column height. 
The height of the column in any 
order is therefore the height of 
four entablatures, and the height 
of the entablature, although a 
variable quantity, will always bear 
a certain relation to the general 
height of the order. 

31. The height of the entab- 
lature divided into one hundred 
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parts establishes a scale which may be used in determining the 
proi^er proportions of all parts of the order. This scale unit is 
called the Entablature or "En" and its one hundred parts are, 
where necessary to show more minute divisions^ sub-divided into 
tenths which are expressed decimally. 

32. Another system of measurements which is often used is 
based XLiJon a unit called the "Module" which is always equal to 
the radius of the column shaft at the base. This unit, like the 
"En," may vary in different examples but will always have a 
definite relation to the order as a whole in any particular case. The 
"Module" is sometimes subdivided into twelve parts, sometimes 
into eighteen and sometimes into thirty, depending upon the order 
considered and the system of measurement to be adopted. It is, 
therefore, not so reliable a unit as the "En," and the latter will be 
used in this work. Some of the plates from Vignola and Palladio, 
however, are drawn according to the "Module" system. It is only 
necessary to remember that the "Modiile" is always equal to the 
semi-diameter at the base of the column. 

33. The figured dimensions of a drawing are written along 
vertical lines in measuring heights, and along horizontal lines in 
measuring widths. A figured drawing is one whose dimensions are 
expressed in figures, and tlie extent covered by each me^isurement 
is denoted by dotted measuring lines and by spurs or arrow heads, 
two of which when meeting form a cross. 

34. The most striking difference between the Orders is in 
the proportions of the columns, whose heights, as already noted, 
are equal to four entablatures, but whose diameters just above the 
bases are as follows: 

Tuscan order, 55 parts of the Entablature or "En." 

Doric order, 50 " " " " 

Ionic order, 45 " *' " " 

Corinthian order 40 " " " " 

Composite order 40 ** " 



a u 



From the Tuscan to the Corinthian Order the thickness of the 
column decreases evenly by five parts at each step. 

35. The shafts of columns, as we have already seen, are less 
thick at the capital than at the base. The upper diameter of the 
columns of the different orders is: for the — 
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Tuscan Order, 48 parts. 
Doric " 44 " 

Ionic " 39 " 

Corinthian " 36 " 
Composite " 36 " 

M. The Tuscan and Doric columns have one relation in com- 
mon, — the height of their capitals, which is twenty-six. The 
cornice in both these orders has a height of thirty-seven. 

37. The entablatures of the Ionic, Corinthian and Composite 
orders have certain general proportions in common, and all the 
general proportions of Corinthian and Composite columns are 
identical. 

3S. When orders are set upon pedestals, the latter must har- 
monize in their proportions and decoration with the orders carried 
by them. The height, however, is variable, being generally pre- 
scribed by the practical requirements of each building. A good 
average height is 1 En 40 parts or 140 parts. Although pedestals 
are not component parts of the orders it is convenient to caU them 
according to their characteristics, Tuscan pedestals, Doric pedes- 
tals, Ionic pedestals, etc., as the case may be. The several orders 
differ in the complexity of their mouldings and the richness of 
their ornamentation. 

TUSCAN ORDER. 

39. Although it has been deemed best to restrict this text- 
book to a consideration of the three Roman orders termed the 
Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, the simpler Tuscan Order is shown 
sufficiently in detail to enable the student to use it in the exer- 
cises as required. The simplicity of its mouldings and the com- 
paratively few lines required to express its component parts seem 
especially to fit this order for the earlier required drawings. The 
general proportions of the Tuscan Order are shown in Fig. 6, 
while the details may be more carefully studied in the full page 
drawing, Plate II 

40. The shaft of the column has at its lower extremity a pro- 
jecting member called the listel, surmounted by a curved mem- 
ber called the cong6 or cove, which is itself a continuation of the 
outline of the column shaft. The listel rests directly upon the 
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base and is three parts in height and the same in projection, there- 
fore the surmounting cong6 is in outline just a quarter of a circle. 

41. The height of the base without the listel is 26 parts, 
divided between the plinth, which is 14 and the torus which is 12. 
Since a torus has the form of a semi-circle, its projection is one- 
half the height, that is to say six, which — ^with the projection of 
the listel — makes the total projection of the base beyond the lower 
I)art of the shaft nine parts. 

42. The projection of the base determines the width of the 
die of the pedestal whose face corresponds to the face of the plinth 
above, and it is from this face that the projections of its cap and 
base are measured. These projections and moulding sections are 
shown at the left of the drawing in Plate II. 

43. The shaft of the column is terminated below the capital 
by a moulding composed of a cong^, a fillet, and a small torus 
which is called a bead; these mouldings taken together are termed 
the astragal. 

44. The Tuscan capital is very simple, and is composed of 
three principal i)arts. Above the astragal occurs the necking, 8 
parts in height and ending in a cong^. Then comes a fillet 2 parts 
high. Above this is the quarter-round ^.5 parts in height and of 
equal projection. The -upper part of the capital is composed of 
the abacus, ending in a cong^ and fillet, the whole 9.5 parts high. 
The abacus is, like the plinth of the base, square in plan. The 
total projection of the upper edge of the abacus from the face of 
the necking is 10 parts. 

45. The architrave is composed of a single face, terminated 
by a cove and. a listel. The total height of the architrave is thirty 
parts, of which twenty-five are given to the face and cove, and five 
to the listel. The projection of the listel is four parts. 

46. The frieze of the Tuscan Order is thirty-three parts in 
height, and is terminated at the top by a cong6. 

47. The cornice is composed of three principal parts: the 
quarter-round, the corona and the cavetto. To each of these x^arts 
is also given a fillet or listel to finish or separate it from the adja- 
cent mouldings. An alternative entablature is shown upon the 
same plate, lining with the one just described. 
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4S. On this plate (II) are also shown the details of two 
imposts and an archivolt which may be employed in the decorated 
arcades of the Tuscan Order. The imposts are twenty-four parts 
in height, and the archivolt is thirty parts wide. 

DORIC ORDER. 

49. There are two styles of the Doric Order, the Denticular 
Order and the Mutular Order. The difference between these two 
styles is purely decorative and will be explained in the course of 
this analysis. 

50. The Doric column, more elegant than that of the Tuscan 
Order, is sometimes fluted with segmental channels, the intersec- 
tion of which forms a sharp raised edge or **arris.'* These channels 
are always twenty in number, and are so placed that one is always 
seen in the center of the column on each of its four faces. 

51. To draw a column with channels, it is necessary to 
make a* plan just above the base, that is to say, at its greatest 
diameter, and another at its smallest diameter or at the necking of 
the column. (Plate III.) Having divided the semi-circumference 
into twenty different parts, alid having determined the radius 
through each point of division, draw a chord of the arc comx^rising 
two of these divisions; and with an opening of the compass 
equal to one-half of this chord, and from the point where it inter- 
sects the radius which divides it into two parts, draw a semi- 
circle outside of the circumference of the colunm. The simimit of 
this semi-circle will be the center of the arc of the circle that forms 
the channel. By taking th(i corresjjonding point on each alternate 
radius all the channels may be drawn with the same opening of 
the com^xiss. As a result of this method, the arc of the Doric 
channel is exactly a quarter circle. 

52. The head or up^jer part of each channel is a semi- 
circle, while the foot rests on a plane inclined at forty-five degrees. 
In drawing a channeled column there is but one channel 
seen in direct front elevation, tlie others follow the curvature of 
the shaft, and are drawn according to their positions on the plan. 
They form at the upjjer and lower extremities different curv(»s 
which can be obtained only by projecting the projier ix)ints. 
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Thus, to obtain the curves formed by the heads of the channels 
draw (in elevation) the semi-circle forming the head of the central 
channel, and diyide the plan of each one into eight equal parts. 
Now project upward the jx^ints of division on the plan of this cen- 
tral channel by vertical lines drawn to intersect the semi-circle in 
elevation. From these points of intersection, draw horizontals 
which will pass tl rough all the other channels. Then draw verticals 
from the plan of (;ach channel, as has already been done with the 
central one, and at the intersection of these verticals with the 
respective horizontal lines, points of projection may be marked 
by means of which one may describe the various curves. 

For the foot of the channels the section must be used to estab- 
lish the points of projection by dividing the inclined plane into 
three equal parts, and from each of these points of division, hori- 
zontals passing through all the channels may be drawn; then, 
dividing the depth of the channel on the plan into three equal parts, 
one may draw from the center of the column, two circles passing 
through all the channels. At the points where these circles inter- 
sect the outlines of the several channels, points are foimd in plan 
which may be projected to the horizontals of the elevation. 
Through these points may be drawn the several curves of the 
channel footings. 

53. This plate shows also the details of the capitals and bases 
of the two Doric Orders. The left half shows the Denticular and the 
right half the Mutular Order. The capitals have the general 
characteristics of the Tuscan capital, but they have several 
differences of detail. For example, the abacus is enriched by a 
small cyma-reversa with a listel or fillet; while the necking is 
separated from the quarter- round by three "annulets" in the 
denticular, and by an astragal in the mutular order. 

The height of the Doric capital is the same as that of the 
Tuscan Order, twenty-six, divided thus: the necking eight, the 
annulets or astnigal three, the quarter-round five, the abacus six, 
the cyma-reversa two, and the listel two; the total projection of 
these members is ten, of which two is the projection of the cyma- 
reversa, .5 is the projection of the abacus beyond the quarter-round, 
five for the quarter-round in the denticular order, and 2.5 for the 
three annulets. 
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The quarter-round in the mutular order is of the same height 
as in the denticular but it has a projection of six, and is drawn 
with a radius of six, and the cong6 of the astragal has a projection 
of one and five-tenths. The shaft of the column terminates below 
the necking of the capital by an astragal of three parts, of which 
one is for the annulet, and two for the bead or ring; the cong6 
has a projection of one. 

Sometimes, in order to give increased richness to the capital, 
certain mouldings are carved. The cyma-reversa of the abacus is 
adorned with the leaf, and tongue ornament, the quarter-round with 
eggs and darts, and the "baguette" or bead with beads and reels. 

54. The Doric base is twenty-four parts in height, divided 
among the plinth of twelve, the torus of nine, and a bead or ring 
of three; the fillet below the cong6 of the column is two in height. 
The projection of the base is eight, comprising the cong^ of the 
column, which is two, the bead 1.5, and the torus 4.5. 

55. The Doric entablatures are shown in Plates IV and V. 
The architraves have a characteristic ornament which consists of 
a row of small truncated cones (or pyramids) called '*guttae," 
attached below the listel of the architrave to a small band called the 
r€»glet or taenia. Their position corresponds to the channeled 
parts of the frieze above, which are called the triglyphs. Notice 
that the denticular architrave i's composed of a single band crowned 
by a listel, while the mutular has two bands, of which the upper 
XJrojects beyond the one that rests upon the capital. These 
bauds are designated by the name fascia or "facure." 

Both styles of Doric architraves are twenty-seven parts in 
height, of which four are given to the listel. 

The lower band of the mutular Doric architrave is nine parts 
in height; the height of the guttae is three, of the reglet or "taenia" 
one. The denticular style has but one projection, that of the listel, 
which is three. The mutular has a projection of four, because of 
the added projection of the second fascia which is one. The guttae 
are spaced four parts from ci?nter to center; their lower width is 
three and the upper width two. The face of the taenia is parallel 
to the slope of the guttae. The projection of the guttae from the 
face of the architrave is 2.5 on the bottom, and two at the top. 

56. The frieze of the Doric Order is thirty-six parts in height 
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and is diBtiugoiehed by its triglypha, which are apparently the 
extremities of beams, forming on the frieze a slight projection of 
two parts, and spaced at r^nlar intervals. The name cornea 
from the triangular channels with which they are ornamented. 
Tliu detail of this ornament as well as of the dependant guttae is 
clearly shown in Fig, 7. 

S7. The cornice of the denticnlar Doric Order is thirty-seven 
parts in height and its projection is forty. It is composed first, of 
a band fonr parts in height and one in projection, forming a slight 
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projection of .5 over each triglypli; second, a cynia-reversa of three 
in height and 2.5 in projection, placed with a projection of five- 
tenths over the head of the triglyph; third, a band six in height 
and five-tenths in projection over the cyma-reversa; against this 
band are placed small blocks, five parts in height and fonr in width, 
with a space of two between them, which are called dentils; 
fourth, a corona eleven parts in height comprising two fillets, of one 
part each which are seen io profile on the section AA and which, 
with the drip, are intended to carry off the rainwater; fiftb,acyma- 
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reversii of 18 suriiiouiited by n ftllct of 1.2 ami tho whole project- 
ing 2.2; sixth, u, cjivctto of sis, and six in projection; seventh, a 
listel of four crowning the cavotto. 

58. The two sections show that the dentilB are eurraoimted 
under the corona by a cavetto of two in heiglit, having a projection 
of two in which is inclndctl tho offsetting i)rojection o£ .5. This 
cavetto caii8i.'S tho soffit or lower face of the corona to be 
inclined two jiarts. This soffit is divided into panels of varions 
forms cornssiJonding to the divisions of the frieze, as will be 
seen in Fig. 9. Those piuiels which correspond to the triglyphs 
are onianientcd by round gnttae, the position of which is de- 
termined by the wlgos of the channels. The guttae are three 
parts in diameter at the lower face and two at their summit; 
th<'y are one in height and are placed in three rows spacetl 
four from center to centiT. The other panels are divided into 
lozenges and triangles and are 
sometimes omamenttHl with ro- 
settes or other devices, 

59. The frieze of the mutu- 
lar order is distinguished only 
by a slight difference in the 
channels of the triglyph. The 
<'hannelB on the edges are eased 
off into a cur\e at the top, 
while the others form re-enter- 
ing angles. 
is noticeable for the projecting bIo<-k8 which 
depend from the corona and which are called mutules (Fig. 8). 
This cornice (Plato V) has the same height as the preceding one 
(Plate IV), but it differs in its projection, which is forty-two. The 
height is divided in the following manner: the band above the 
triglyph four, the fillc-t 1.5, the quarter round thR-o and five-tenths, 
mutules six and five-tenths, cyuia-reversa one and five-tenths, the 
corona eight, cyma-reversa one and eight-tenths, fillet one and two- 
tenths, cyma-recta sis, and the listel three. The jtrojection is 
divided as follows: the thickness of the triglyph two, binid and 
listel one, quarter-round three and five-tenths, the fascia five- 
tenths, mutules twenty-four and five-tenths, corona two and 
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five-tenths, fillet projection with cyma reversa two, and the 
c)rma-recta six. 

The mutules have a face five and five-tenths in height and 
form a profile composed of a square of one, a drip of one and five- 
tenths, and a reglet of two. The lower face of the mutules in 
Plate V is decorated with five rows of guttae, six in a row. As 
the mutules correspond in their position and in their width to the 
triglyphs, so the divisions of the guttae correspond w^ith the edges 
of the channels of the triglyphs. 

60. In the Doric Order the axes of columns and pilasters 
always correspond to the axes of the triglyphs above them. The 
upper semi-diameter of the column being twenty- two, the axis of 
the first triglyph is placed at twenty-two from the angle. The 
triglyphs are twenty-four in width, and the spaces which separate 
them are thirty-six. These spaces are exactly square, having a 
width equal to the height of the frieze, and are called "metopes." 
The mutules are of the same width as the triglyphs, twenty-four, 
and are placed on the same axes. Sometimes the metopes are 
decorated with objects of sculpture whose character is suggested 
by the character of the edifice. (Plates VIII and IX.) 

61. The under part of the corona, or "soffit" of the Doric 
cornice is divided like the frii^ze, its divisions corresponding to the 
triglyphs and the metopes, as we have alreiidy seen. The arrange- 
ment of the soffit at tlie angle must be carefully observed: — 
in the denticular cornice, Fig. 9, there is included in the comer a 
division which corresjponds to the width of the metope: first, a 
division of five; second, a division of 13; third, another division of 
five; and finally — at the angle — a square of twelve and a fillet of 
one. These parts are decorated with panels where sometimes are 
xJaced rosettes, winged thunder bolts, or other ornaments in accor- 
dance with the character of the edifice. In the soffit of the mutular 
cornice (Plate IX) there is at the angle a square of twenty-three 
and five-tenths, decorated with a i^anel which may be filled with 
sculpture, such as the winged thunder-bolt. The spiice between 
this panel and the mutule is ornamented with lozenge shaped 
panel, in which is a rosette. 
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62. The cymatimn or qap of the pedestal {Plato VI) is foiir- 
teen x>arts high, of which the divisions are: a fillet of one, quarter- 
round of three, corona of seven, and listel of three. Its projection 
is nine, of which four is £he projection of the cong6 and quarter- 
round, three and five-tenths of the corona, and one and five-tenths 
of the listel. 

The base of the pedestal is forty-five in height, divided among 
a first plinth twenty-five, second plinth ten, listel three, cyma- 
reversa five, and fillet two. The projection of the base is eight, of 
which one is for the first plinth, one for the second plinth, four for 
the cyma-reversa, and two for the cong6. The die of tlie pedestal 
is eighty-one parts high and its sides are in plane with the faces 
of the plinth of the column base. 
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63. The impost is twenty-five in height: it is comi»os*^l of an 
iistragul of three, a nt-cking of seven, a fillet of one, a quarter- 
roiuid of three, a corona of eight, and a listel of thn-e. 

The projection of the inqxtst is eight; for the quart«;r-round 
and fillet four, for the corona two and five-tentlis, and for the listel 
one and five-tenths. The astragal ijrojects two. The archivolt is 
thirty in height; it is composed of a first band nine, second band 
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eleven and five-tenths, fillet 
ona and five-tenths, quar- 
ter-round four, and listel 
four. 

The projection of the 
archivoltissis; secondhand 
one, fillet one, quarter round 
three and five-tenths, and 
lisfel five-tenths. 

64. The width of the 
Doric pilaster in proportion 
to the column is shown in 
Fig. 10, The lower diameter 
of the Doric column being 
fifty and its upper diameter 
forty-four, the difference is 
sis, which is divided into 
three equal parts, of which 
one is taken for the differ- 
ence in width between the 
neck and base of the pilaster, 
forty-eight being the width 
at tlie biise and forty-six at 
the bottom of the cap. 

The difference of pro- 
jection of the bases is made 
np in tlie cong^ which pro- 
jV ots two for the column and 
three for the pilaster. 

The ditference in the pro- 
jection of the caps is made 
up in the three annulets 
and the quarter-round of 
the denticular capital and 
in the astragal and quarter 
lound of the niutular capi- 
tal. 
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THE IONIC ORDER. 

65. The Ionic Order is distinguished principally by the form 
of its capital, of which the spiral scrolls, called volutes (Plate X) 
are the most important and determining characteristic. 

66. The abacus of the Ionic capital is square; it projects six 
parts from the lower face of the architrave or from the upper 
diameter of the shaft of the column, is four parts in height and is 
comix)sed of a fillet of two parts and a cyma-reversa of two. The 
fillet also has a projection of two. The upper face of the abacus 

forms a square of 
fifty-one on each side, 
and the lower face a 
square of forty-seven ; 
the volutes grow from 
beneath the abacus 
on opposite sides; the 
catheti, which are the 
vertical axes or center 
lines of the volutes, 
are placed a distance 
of twenty-one from 
the axis of the col- 
umn, or project one 
and five- tenths b e - 
yond its upper diame- 
ter. The height of 
Q the volute being 

Fig. 11. twenty, the three fol- 

lowing dimensions may be laid out on the catheti below the aba- 
cus; ten for the volute above the eye, two and five-tenths for the 
diameter of the eye, and seven and five-tenths for the lower part of 
the volute. The volute may then be drawn. 

67. The spiral or volute is composed of twelve quarter circles 
drawn from twelve diflPerent centres, which may be located in the 
following manner. Having established, on a vertical line called 
the "cathetus," the height of the volute, twenty parts, it is divided 
into eight equal portions. The divisions are marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8, commencing at the lower edge. Mark the middle 
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and the first complete revolution of the volute forms a flat band 
which ties together the two volute faces of the capital, and this band 
is set back two and five-tenths from the projection of the abacus. 
(See section through side of capital.) The fillet disappears in this 
face by a quarter of a circle drawn from the point six on the xjath- 
etus. The space between the lower line of this face and the hori- 
zontal line passing through the center of the volute eye is taken 
up by a quarter-round drawn with a radius of six and projecting 
four and five-tenths from the face of the volutes or eight from the 
outside of the shaft, as may be seen at B in the section on the 
right of the drawing of the "Side of the Capital." This moulding 
follows the circular plan of the shaft and is ordinarily decorated 
with eggs and darts. Below this quarter-round is found an astra- 
gal which unites the* capital with the shaft; this astragal is three 
and five-tenths parts in height, of which two and five-tenths are 
for the bead and one for the fillet, the projection is two and five- 
tenths of which one and five-tenths is for the bead, and one for the 
cong6. 

71. The side face of the capital, called the "roll," tmites the 
volutes of the two faces. It is forty-six parts in width and is 
divided in the center by a sunken band of six (or seven) parts in 
width which is ornamented with two bead mouldings of two parts 
each spaced one part apart. The height of this band below the 
abacus is fourteen, as shown in the section; the space included 
between it and the return or inner edge of the face of the volute is 
sixteen or sixteen and five-tenths. This part is bell-shaped, and 
its outline is obtained on the side of the capital as follows: 
Having prolonged the horizontal line marking the lowest point 
of the volutes, find on it two points, the one, two and five- 
tenths from the band at the center, the other five and five-tenths 
from the inner edge of the volute, and here erect two perpendicu- 
lars; on the first of which mark heights of four and five-tenths, 
and of eight and five-tenths, and on the second three and five- 
tenths, and nine and five-tenths. Four points a, J, c and d will 
be obtained by this means through which the curves may be 
readily drawn. 

The section of the roll may be drawn thus: Draw the profile 
of the abacus and of the astragal. Then draw the exterior contour 
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of the volute as far as its intersection with the line of the shaft, by 
establishing the cathetus and the first three points of the squares 
1, 2, 3, and 1", 2\ 3" in the eye. Draw a horizontal line ef mark- 
ing the height of the center of the roll, fourteen parts below the 
abacus, and another horizontal three parts higher up. On the 
latter horizontal fix a point h six and five-tenths from the edge of 
the volute; from this point, with a radius of three, a semi-circum- 
ference may be drawn whose intersection with the horizontal k 
gives the center of the second arc of the section, which may be 
drawn with a radius of six. Then continue the lower line of the 
abacus and mark a point o three and five-tenths beyond its pro- 
^ jection; this is the center of a third arc of the circle which may be 

drawn with a radius of seven. 

72. The princijml figure of this plate (X) is the plan of the 
capital, which shows the horizontal form and the disposition of the 
rolls, as well as the combination of the circular mouldings with the 
square mass of the capital. 

73. The Ionic cai)ital is generally enriched with carved orna- 
ments, the quarter-round is carved with eggs and darts, the bead of 
the astragal is carved with bead and reel omamcmts and the roll is 
carved with leaves, more or less detailed, while a rosette is fre- 
quently carved in the circle forming the eye of the volute. 

74. The channels of the Ionic column difPer from those of the 
Doric in the fillets which separate them; they are shown in this 
plate to be twenty in number, and the width of the fillet is equal 
to one-third of the width of the channel, so that, after having 
divided the circumference of the shaft into twenty equal parts, 
each of these is divided into eight, two of these eight parts being 
given to the fillet and six to the channel. 

The plan of each channel is drawn from a center placed 
at a distance of one part outside of the circumference of the shaft, 
as is shown in the plate. (Plate X.) 

75. The ntimber of flutings of the Ionic shaft is frequently 
twenty-four instead of twenty, as here shown. In the attempt 
to differentiate between the Ionic and Corinthian cai^itals it is 
often desirable to allot a smaller number of flutings to the Ionic 
shaft. When this order is used at a small scale, it is very proj^x^r 
that the channels should be few in number, so as not to complicate 
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the carving. For use in wcx)d, however, twenty-four channels, with 
their centers placed on the line of the column circumference, are 
preferable, as they are sharper, more eflPective and better accord 
with the accepted number of seven flutings for the pilaster shaft. 
The flutings as shown in plan on Plate X are very shallow and 
do not "tell" as much as should be exx)ected of this method of 
ornamenting the column. It is therefore suggested that in actual 
practice the method and number of flutings shown on the plan of 
the Corinthian shaft, Plate XIX, be also employed on the Ionic. 

76. The cornice of the Ionic order (Plate XI) is less compli- 
cated than that of the Doric, having, with the exception of the 
dentils, none but horizontal divisions. The cornice is forty parts 
in height and its projection is equal to its height. 

Certain of the mouldings are carved with the leaf and tongue, the 
egg and dart, and the bead and reel, the perpendicular divisions of 
which correspond to the axes of the dentils, which in turn correspond 
to the axes of the columns. The frieze is thirty parts in height and 
undecorated; the architrave is the same height as the frieze, and 
is composed of three bands or fascias and a crowning moulding. 
The band which rests on the capital is six in height and its face is 
plumb with the upi^er diameter of the column and with the frieze ; 
the second band is seven parts in height and projects one part 
beyond the lower; between the second ajid third bands occurs a 
cyma-reversa two i)arts high; this third band has a projection of 
one and five-tenths beyond the second. The assemblage of mould- 
ings crowning the architrave is composed of a bead moulding of 
one and five-tenths parts, and a cyma-reversa of throe, crowned by 
a listel of two and five-tenths. The projection of these mouldings 
beyond the third band is three and five-tenths, so that the extreme 
projection of the architrave is six. 

77. The base of the Ionic order (Plate XII) is twenty-three 
and five-tenths parts in height; it is comxx)sed of a plinth of eight, 
a first torus of six, a fillet of one and five-tenths, a scotia of three, 
a second fillet of one, and a second torus of four. The projection 
of the base, including the cong6 of the shaft, is eight, of which two 
is the projection of the cong6. This is sliown on the enlarged 
section of the xx^^destal and column base at the left. 
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78. Tht! cyniatiiiiii or c«p of the jx-destal is fourteen in height, 
divided as follows: a fillet, one and fivo-tenths, cyma-recta, two 
and five-tenths, surmounted by a email fillut of five-tenths, a corona 
of five and five-tenths, a cyma-reversa of two, and a listel of two. 
The projection of the cap from the plinth of the colunm base and 
the die of the pedestal is nine, of which two parts are for the cyma- 
reversa and listel, and three and five-tenths for the corona in 
which is cut a small drip. The base of the pi-deatal is forty-five in 








Pig. 12. 
height divided thus: first plinth, twenty-five; second plinth, ten; 
torus, tliree and five-tenths; fillet, one; cyma-reversa, four; upper 
fillet, one and five-tenths. The projection of the base ia eight, of 
which one is for the cong6, four for the cyma-reversa, two for the 
torus, and one for the first plinth. 

79. The impost is twenty-three parts high and is sub-divided 
as follows: astragal three; frieze six and five-tenths; fillet one; 
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quarter round, two and five-tenths; corona, six; cyma-reversa, two; 
listel, two. The projection of the impost is eight; two for the 
cyma and listel, three for the corona, and three for the quarter- 
round and fillet. The archivolt is twenty-five in width composed of 
a first band of seven, a cyma of two, a second band of nine, a bead of 
one and five-tenths, a cyma of three, and a listel of two and five- 
tenths. The projection of the archivolt is five, of which one and 
five-tenths is for the projection of the second band beyond the first, 
one for the bead, and two and five-tenths for the cyma and its fillet. 
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80. The relation of Ionic column taper to pilaster taper 
(Fig. 12) is as follows: The lower diameter of the Ionic coliunn is 
forty-five, and its upper diameter thirty-nine, the difference 
is six, which, divided into three parts, as in the Doric order, gives 
for the lower width of the pilaster forty-three, and for the upper 
width forty-one. The projections of the bases differ only in the 
cong6 of the shaft which measures three for the pilaster and two 
for the column. 

The disposition of the capital is the same for the pilaster as 
for the column so far as the volutes are concerned, the catheti being 
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the same dis^tance (forty-two parts) from each other. It may be 
noticed only in the plan of the capital of the pilaster, that the 
outer edge of the quarter-round forms an arc of a circle drawn 
with a radius of thirty-five,while the astragal is rectangular in plan 
like the face of the pilaster, and, running between the volutes, con- 
nects them with one another. 

81. In Fig. 13 will be found a drawing of the Ionic console. 
Sometimes one of these consoles is placed at the crown of an arch 
intersecting the arch ivolt. The sides of such a console radiate 
from the center of the arch; the stone on which the console is 
carved is called the "key" of the arch or the "keystone." 

THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 

82 The Corinthian is an elaborately formal and dignified 
Order, and all the details which enter into its composition will 
bear analyzing with the greatest possible care. 

83. The Ck)rinthian capital (Plate XVII) is in form similar 
to a cylindrical vase covered by an abacus with hollowed sides and 
with comers cut at an angle of forty-five degrees, in plan with the 
sides of the square containing the abacus. Against this vase or 
"bell" are placed two rows of leaves whose heads are curved. 
The first row, which is applied directly above the astragal of the 
shaft, is composed of eight leaves; these are called the small 
leaves. From the intervals between these small leaves arise the 
stems of the second row of leaves which are larger. Between 
these large leaves and just over the centers of the small ones, eight 
stems arise, from which develop eight other leaves which, divided 
into two parts, recurve above the large leaves at the comers 
of the abacus and at the center of each of its faces. These 
leaves, which are very much distorted, are called caulicoli. From 
these caulicoli arise sixteen volutes of which eight large ones 
unroll in pairs, back to back, under the corners of the abacus, 
and eight small ones, also in pairs, extend towards the centers 
of the four sides of the abacus. Among the small volutes 
next to the bell is placed an ornament which is called the 
floweret, and above this, against the mouldings of the abacus, 
is a rosette. 
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84. The small leaf, Plate XVI, is placed on a vertical axis 
against the vase in such a manner that the base rests on the 
astragal and its face corresponds to the face of the shaft, so that, 
the leav(»s being one part thick at the bottom, the vase of the capi- 
tal must be two parts smaller than the column at the neck. 

The sweep of the leaf has a projection of six from the base 
and forms a delicately curv^ed profile the shape of which may 
easily be determined from the plate. The squares represent & 
unit of two parts in all cases. 

The developed width of the leaf is equal to its height, thirteen 
parts. It is represonttnl in front elevation, half developed to its 
full height, and half in its recurved position as it is i^laced on the 
capital. The develoixxi half shows the under part of the curved 
top; it may be seen that a perpendicular axis divides the leaf into 
two perfectly symmetrical halves, each halt being divided into four 
divisions which themselvi's are sub-divided — the topmost and lowest 
ones into four pointwl lobc^s, the two others into five. 

Notice thitt in onler to present the ordinary profile above the 
astragal, the leaf preserves its entire mass in the lower part for 
a small distance* above the base. 

85. The large leaf, (Plate XV) which grows from above the 
astragal, in the small space between two of the smaller leaves, 
(s(*e Plate XVII) projects nine parts beyond the upper diameter of 
the shaft. Its details are in almost every particular similar to 
thosi* of the small It^if. 

86. The stilus of the caulicoli (Plate XVI) are channeltxl 
batons or stavt^s each crowned bv a calix from which the distorted 
h'af or canlicolns springs (Plates XV and XVI.) 

87. It may Ix* noticinl that in the direct elevation (Plate XVI) 
the enrollments of the volute are arranged in the form of a cork- 
screw, and the section shows the manner in which their faces are 
hollowinl out. The flowt^n^t (Plate XV) is si^ni only in direct ele- 
vation in the gtMieral plate, being attached to the vase on the axis 
of each sjvice bt^twivn the smalU'r volutes. It is shown separately 
on this plati\ with a horizontal st»ction. 

88. This same plate shows the detail of a rosette having six 
divisions, in the center of which is found a slug whose tail is 
turntHl upwanl. 
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89. The upper part of the Corinthian capital is a drum in the 
form of a bell whose upper edge is decorated with a curved moidd- 
ing called the lip. The bell is forty parts in height; its lower 
diameter (directly above the astragal of the column) is thirty-four, 
— two parts less than the neck of the column, — and its upper 
iliameter at the edge of the lip is forty-four. This difference of 
diameter forms a section or outline starting at the astragal and 
extending in a delicate curve up to the edge of the lip. 

It is against this vase or bell that all the ornaments that have 
been detailed are attached. In order to draw each one in its 
own place in the general elevation — after having made the section, 
or profile, of the bell, with the astragal of the shaft — mark on a ver- 
tical line the height of the small leaf, thirteen parts; above this 
the height of the large leaf, twelve; then the distance above the 
large leaves up to the volute, six; next mark the height of the 
turn-over of the small and the large leaves, four; and the turn- 
over of the caulicoli, three and five-tenths. Through all these dif- 
ferent points draw horizontal lines across the width of the bell. 
All the projections are figurixl from verticals erected from the face 
of the column above the astragal. The small leaf projects six, the 
large one nine, the leaf of the caulicolus fifteen and five-tenths, 
and the volute seventeen. 

90. In order to draw the elevation of the Corinthian capital 
it is necessary to consider first its outline as a section, and 
to lay out carefully, in plan, the arrangement of its leaf ornaments, 
as shown in Plate XVII. By means of this section and plan, the 
elevation may be exactly determined, after the individual parts, 
with their arrangement, are thoroughly understood. 

91. The capital of the pilaster is coniix)sed of the same ele- 
ments as that of the column; but as the plan of the pilaster is 
sqiuire the forms are slightly different; thus the vase, which is 
s(|uare at its base above the astragal, has convex fac^s; each face 
of the vase has two small leaves square in plan, and centering on 
perpendiculars at a distance of nine from the center line. Larger 
leaves are placed in the centt^r of each face and at each angle. 
The abacus and other details are exactly similar to those of the 
capital of the column. 

92. The Corinthian architrave (Plate XVIII) is thirty parts 
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in height and divided into three bands; the first, five and five- 
tenths; second, six and five-tenths; and the third, seven and five- 
tenths. Between the first and the second there is a bead of one; 
between the second and the third, a cyma of two; above the third 
face there is a bead of one and five-tenths; cyma-reversa, three 
and five-tenths; and a fillet, two and five-tenths. The total pro- 
jection of the architrave from the frieze is five and five-tenths. 

93. The frieze has the same height as the architrave, 
and is terminated against the cornice by an astragal of one 
and five-tenths, of which five-tenths is for the fillet and one lor 
the bead. 

94. The Ck>rinthian cornice has a total height of forty parts 
and its projection is equal to its height. It is divided thus: first, 
a cyma of three; second, a flat band of six and five-tenths, against 
which is placed a row of dentils five and five-tenths deep; third, an 
astragal one and five- tenths; fourth, a quarter-round three and 
five- tenths; fifth, a flat band of seven, against which are placed 
modillions six and five-tenths parts deep; sixth, a cyma of one 
and five-tenths which is mitred around the modillions and which 
crowns them; seventh, a corona of seven; eighth, a cyma of one and 
five-tenths; ninth, a fillet of one; tenth, a cyma-recta of five, and 
a fillet of two and five-tenths. 

The total projection of forty is divided as follows: four parts 
for the cyma, four for the dentils, five for the astragal, the quarter- 
round, and the flat band of the modillions; eighteen for the modil- 
lions up to the lower angle of the cyma; one for the cyma re versa; 
one for the corona; two for the upper cyma and its listel; and five 
for the cyma-recta. 

95. The cornice of the Corinthian order is distinguished by 
the consoles which supi_x)rt the corona and which are called modil- 
lions. The modillion is composed of two volutes or spirals similar 
to the keystone which we have already analyzed in Fig. 16, but 
while in the keystone the large spiral is foimd at the highest part, 
in the console it is at the back and attached to the face of the 
cornice. 

The lower side of the modillion is covered by an ornamented 
leaf, whose head curves back against the smaller volute. The gen- 
eral proportions and curves of this leaf are indicated in Plate 
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XVIII. lu practice, the console is drawn free-hand after laying 
out the general proportionB. 

The modillions are nine parts in width and are spaced seven- 
teen and five-tenths apart or twenty-six and five-tenths from 
center to center; the dentils are four parts wide and are two apart. 
Against the cyma-recta very frequently is placed a row of masks iu 
the form of lions' heads to serve as water spouts. These masks 
occur over the center of the modillions. 

The soffit of the corona is ornamented between the modillions, 
with panels containing rosettes. (Fig. 14.) 
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Fig. 14. 

96, The base of tlie Corinthian Order (Plato XIX) ia com- 
ix)st'd of a plinth, two torus mouldings, and two scotias separated 
by a double bead. Its total height is twenty-three, of which seven 
and five-tenths is for the plinth; five and five-tenths for the first 
torus; one for the fillet; one and five-tenths for the first scotia; 
two for the beaiis and their annulets; one and five-tenths for the 
second scotia; fire-tenths for its listel; and three and five-tenths 
for the secoiitl torus. 

The total projection of the base is eight; in this is included 
the congfi of the column whose projection ia one and five-tenths. 

97. The cap of the pedestal is twenty pitrts in height divided 
among an astragal of two, a small frieze of five and five-tenths, 
second astragal of two, a cyma-recta of two and five-tenths, corona 
of five, a cyma-reversa of one and seven-tenths, and a fillet of one 
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and three-teuths. The total projection of the cap from th« die of 
the pedestal is eight. 

The base of the pedestal is forty parts in height; it is com- 
posed of a first plinth of twenty-four, a second plinth of six, a 
torus of three and five-tenths, a reversed cyma-recta of three and 
five-tenths, with a fillet of one, a bead one and five-tenths, with a 
fillet of five-tenths. The total projection is seven eind five-tenths, 
of which one is for the first plinth. 
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98. The impost is twenty i«irts in height and is composed of 
au astragal of two; frieze, five and five-tenths; fillet, five-tenths; 
)m',bA, one; quarts r-round, two and five-tenths; corona, five; cyma- 
reversa, two; and listel, one and five-tenths. 

The total projection of thv impost is seven, but for the arches 
between which a column with a pedestal is used, there is a greater 
projection of the corona of the impost. In this case the impost 
projection is eight. 
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W. The archivolt is composed of three fasoias, a bead and 
quarter-round with a fill«t, aud a cyma-reversa with fillet. Its 
width is twenty-two parts; the first fascia four; bead one; second 
fascia five; fillet five-tenths; quarter-round one and five-tenths; 
third fascia six and five-tenths; cyma two; and fillet one and five- 
tenths. The total projection is fonr. 




Pig. 16. 

100. The channels of the Corinthian column are twenty-tour 
in number. The width of the fillet which separates them is one- 
third of the channel width. The width of a pier of the arcade is 
equal to the width of a column plus two archivolts which is eighty- 
four parts. 

101. The Corinthian pilaster and column relation is shown 
in Fig. 15: the pilaster width at the base is thirty-nine; at the 
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Fig. 17. 



height of the capital it is thirty-seven. 
The width of the pilaster diflfers from 
the diameter of the column, being one 
part less at the base and one more at 
the height of the capital. The base of 
the pilaster projects eight and five- 
tenths so that the total width may be 
equal to that at the base of the column. 
The width of the abacus of the pilaster 
capital is equal to that of the capital 
of the column. 

102. When the pilaster is chan- 
neled, there is formed at each angle a 
bead of one part and the remaining 
width is divided into twenty-Tiine equal 
spaces which in turn are divided into 
seven channels of three spaces, and 
eight fillets of one space each. The 
summits and the bases of the channels 
correspond to the starting point of 
the conges. 

This rule for fluting of columns 
and pilasters is also applicable to the 
Ionic Order. 

103. The drawing of the keystone 
console of the Corinthian arch as shown 
in Fig. 16 is a little different from 
that of the Ionic Order, but is drawn 
in accordance with the same rules. 

THE COMPOSITE ORDER. 

104. The Composite capital (Fig. 
17) is a mixture of elements of the 
Ionic and Corinthian capitals. Its 
forms and general projX)rtions are like 
those of the Corinthian Order. There 
are two banks of leaves placed as in 
the Corinthian, but the upper part is 
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in the form of an Ionic capital whose volutes are placed on the angles. 

105. The general proportions of the Composite entablature 
are the same as those of the Corinthian, but their details are appre- 
ciably different in the cornice, where the modillions are replaced 
by a sort of double mutule having two fascias. 

106. We have how arrived at the close of the analysis of all 
the details which enter into the composition of the three Orders of 
Classical Architecture, and it will be advisable to take up briefly 
the consideration of their use in relation to each other, especially 
in regard to the principles governing their intercolumniation and 
superposition. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION. 

107. Intercolumniation is the spacing of columns in the 
clear ^ especially of columns arranged in the form of a colonnade. 
When a figured dimension refers to the spacing it is invariably 
one diameter less than the distance from center to center of 
columns. 

108. Superposition has reference to the use of the orders in 
two or more stories, when certain general principles always apply, 
as will be shown. 

109. A colonnade is a row of columns spaced regularly and 
connected by an entablature. The space which separates these 
columns is called the intercolumniation. When the colonnade is 
composed of two or more rows of columns and the space which 
they enclose is covered and serves as a covered porch or entrance 
to a building, this porch is called a i)ortico, and it is often crowned 
with a gable or pediment above the columns. Usually one side of 
a portico is closed, by a wall, and sometimes three sides are so 
closed; in such a case the columns at the angles are replaced by 
pilasters to which the side walls are attached. Pilasters which are 
employed in this manner are called antae, and a portico of this 
kind is a portico "in antis." The term "antae" is more generally 
employed in Greek work and the term "pilaster" is used in Roman 
architecture. 

110. When the i)ortico is employed as a jx)rch in front of an 
edifice, the columns are generally of an even number, and the 
spaces of imeven number, in order to have a space in the center 
opposite the door-way of the building. Even when an entrance is 
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not pla<^ behind the center of a colonnade it is considered in bet- 
ter taste to place the colnmns or arches so that a support does not 
come in the center of any such arrangement. When a pediment 
is placed over columus this rule is even more strictly followed. 
Occasionally, usage determines that the intercolumniations of a 
portico shall be unequal so that the central opening may be wider 
than the others, in order that the approach to the entrance to the 
building may be more ample. 

111. The intercolumniation of the Roman Doric order ia 
determined more or less by the fact that the colnmns are invaria- 
bly placed directly under the triglyphs. It will be found difficult 
to space two columns mider two adjacent triglyphs, because 




Pig. 18. 
the bases and caps of the columns will overlap each other. 
Still, they may be so placed by enlarging the spaces between 
the triglyphs or reducing the projection of the cap and base, or 
both. It is not often that circumstances would justify such an 
alteration in the order to effect a close spacing of columns. 
When the columns are set under alternate triglyphs they are 
spaced about two and one-half diameters on centers. The inter- 
columniation is then one and. one-half diameters, or as it is 
termed 'monotriglyphic" or "pycnostyle," (Fig. 18). The width of 
the intercolumniations (spaces between columns) of a portico should 
seldom be loss than one and one-half times the diameter of the 
column, and in old work it will rarely be found to exceed two and 
one-half diamete>rs. In modem practice as in exceptional cases in 
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ancient work, this epaciog is, however, exceeded. When two trig- 
lyphs occur over the opening between the columns the intercolum- 
niation is about two and three-fourths diameters, and is called 
"ditriglyphic." Too great an intercolumniation produces a bad effect 
in all the orders. However, when the order is executed in wood a 
much wider spacing is often employed. 

112. In the spacing of columns other than in Doric Order 
there is no such special requirement as to the location of the 
colomn under any particular part of the entablature, although 
where modiUions or brackets are used they should be so spaced as 
to come over the axes of the columns. Such modiUions or brackets 
are, however, easily varied slightly in spacing or location, so that the 
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system of intercolumniation in any other than the Doric Order is 
generally determined only by the diamett^r and height of the 
columns themselves. Columns are referrt^d to as "coupled" when 
they are so placed that the bases or caps just avoid touching. This 
would space them about one-third to one-half their diameter apart, 
which is the least spacing that the outline of the column itself will 
allow. The various spacings of columns are generally termed 
coupled, pycnostyle, sy style, eustyle, diastyle, and ara.'Ostyle 
according as they are placed close togt-ther or are separated by 1, 
IJ, 2, 2J, 3 or 4 diameters. (Fig, 19.) The spacing of the coupled 
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columns we have already explained. The pycnostyle intercolumni- 
ation varies from one and one-quarter to one and one-half diam- 
eters. The systyle intercolumniation has two diameters which in 
modern work would often seem too little. The eustyle has two 
and one-quarter diameters between the columns; or, as is some- 
times preferred in modern practice, two and one-third diameters as 
in the Ionic and Corinthian orders. This corresppnds more exactly 
to the customary si^acing of dentils and modillions. 

113. Closer intercolumniations are generally used on monu- 
mental work of large scale, while that of a more domestic character 
requires a wider spacing of columns for practical utilitarian pur- 
poses. During the Renaissance, the custom of placing columns in 
couples and taking each coui^le as a unit for working out the 
colonnade, was first ado^jted and has since, especially in France, 
been much employed. In modern practice the columns are i^laced 
less by rule than to satisfy the eye and the judgment of the 
designer. It must be remembered, however, that the axes of 
the columns must always be in accord with certain memtx^rs of the 
entablature above, such as the triglyphs, dentils, or modillions, and 
also that, under a jxHliment, the columns themselves should be 
even in number. 

114. A portico forming the front facade of an edifice, when 
there are not more thffn seven intercolumniations, may be crowned 
by a triangular gable pr pediment which forms the roof of the 
porch. 

115. A ixxliment is iJaced above the cornice of the entabla- 
ture and is formed by two sloping cornices which are joined at the 
angles to the horizontal cornice. The crowning cyma-recta or 
cavetto follows the slo^Ding cornice and is omitted from the hori- 
zontal cornice below the face of the ix*diment. The triangular 
face which is found between the three cornices corresponds in 
plane with the frieze of the entablature and is callcHi the *'tympa- 
num" of the pediment. 

Tlu^ height of a jx^diment is determined as follows. In Fig. 20 
let A b(» the point in which the axis of the pediment intersects the 
highest line of the horizontal cornice. With this point as a center 
and with a radius equal to one-half the width of the pediment, draw 
a semi-circle below the jjediment as shown in the figure. This 
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seini-circle intersects the axis of the pediment at the point B. 
With B as a center and with a radius equal to the distance from B 
to C (the extreme outside point of the horizontal cornice) draw an 
arc above the cornice. The point D, in which this arc intersects 
the axis, will be the highest point or "peak" of the pediment. Draw 
the lines DC and DE and the outline of the pediment will be 
complete. 




In plate XXXIII is represented a portico of the Ionic Order 
with three intercoliunniations which forms the front of an edifice 
intended for a hall or temple. The plan is a parallelogram of 
which the front or portico occupies one of the smaller sides. 

SUPERPOSITION OF THE ORDERS. 

116. The principles governing superposition, or the use of 
orders one above the other, as we find them in many of the Roman 
and Renaissance buildings, is that the natural method is followed 
in placing a lighter and apparently more delicate order above one 
of greater strength. For instance, the Tuscan should never be 
other than the lowest order, and the Doric should be placed above 
this. As we have already seen, however, the Tuscan Order may 
better be omitted and the Doric Order may be placed in the lowest 
story with the Ionic and Corinthian above in the order named. 
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117. It sometimes happens that the same order is employed 
in two diflFerent stories, in which case the upi^er example should be 
more slender and of less diameter than that below. This rule 
holds good for any superposition of the orders. Usually the base 
diameter of the shaft above is the same as the diameter at the 
neck of the shaft below. In section, or in side elevation, it is the 
practice to make each order recede slightly from the face of 
the one below. In other words, the base or square plinth beneath 
the colimin in the upper story should be plumb with the face 
of the frieze of the order of the story below. This gives an 
appearance of stability which is quite appreciable and prevents 
the upper orders from seeming to overpower and overweigh the 
orders below. 

118. If columns are coupled and set exactly over each other, 
there is slight tendency for the space between the columns in the 
upper story to seem too wide. This may be avoided by taking the 
center line of the sjxico between the lowest couple and then draw 
the columns in toward each other on each successive story; keep- 
ing them in the same relation to each other and equally spaced 
on each side of the center line. 

119. Facades of edifices of two stories sometimes have an 
order occupying the whole height of the upper story, the lower 
story being treated as a pedestal for this order. An example of 
this combination is seen in Fig. 21. The lower story or ground 
floor, raised on three steps, is composed of an arcade crowned by 
an entablature to which may be applied the details of the Tuscan 
order. Above this entablature is a Tuscan or a Doric order with 
arches whose axes correspond to those of the lower arches. This 
order is raised on a double plinth which forms the base of the 
arcade. 

120. The use of an order in the upper story of a two-storied 
facade oflFers few difficulties and generally produces a good effect; 
the proportional height of the base to the order which surmounts 
it dejiends entirely on the height of the stories. In this plate the 
height of the ground story of the facade has been assumed to be 
six entablatures of the second-story order. 

121. The succecxling plates offer. an opportunity to study the 
various methods and combinations in which columns attached to a 
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wall, and calleil ''engaged columns/' are used. Such columns wen^ 
much employed by the ancient Romans in a manner which modem 
architects have frequently imitated. The engaged columns form a 
projecting part that in certain instances adds greatly to the pt»r- 
spective eflFect of a facade, and sometimes serves also as an addi- 
tional support; but in many instances pilasters would bt^ i)referabl(% 
esj[)ecially on the angles of a building. The columns are generally 
engaged in the walls for from one- third to one-quarter of their 
diameter. 

122. The Romans have also left famous examples of super- 
position of the orders in the facades of their theatres and amphi- 
theatres, although such a combination is not considered as effec- 
tive as an order superposed on an arcade, as in Fig. 21. 

123. It has been explained that the lower order in a suj[jerpo- 
sition should be a little larger than the one next above it. In 
Fig. 22 the height of the upi)er columns is three entablatures 
S(»yenty-five parts of the lower order, whose columns are four entab- 
latures in height (as is shown by the figures at the left-hand 
margin). 

The same rules have been observed in the two exercises 
that follow. The Ionic order, jDlaced above the Doric in Fig. 23 is 
a little smaller than the Doric; the height of the column being but 
three Ens seventy-five parts of the lower order. The Corinthian 
colunm i)laced on the Ionic in Fig. 24 has but three Ens seventy 
parts of the height of the Ionic. This will give in each instance 
for the column of the ui:)per order a lower diameter that is substan- 
tially the same as the upi)er diameter of the column over wliioh it 
is placed. At the same time the height of the sc^cond story, as 
well as the arches and column there used, is reduced proiK)rtion- 
ally, unless the column shafts be attenuated beyond the rule here 
employed 

124. Taking the height of three entablatures and seventy-five 
parts of the first story order, for the total height of the columns in 
the second-story order in Fig. 22 by re-dividing that height into 
four i)arts, it is easy to ascertain the height of the second-story 
entablature in relation to the column with which it is used. 

125. In elevation it will be seen that the piers of the 
second story (Fig. 22) are not as wide as those of the story below^ 
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by an appreciable amount. Although the figures given show a 
difference of only five i>arts, it must be remembered that the unit 
employed in the upper order is smaller than that used in the lower 
story, and therefore the difference is somewhat more than that 
which tne actual figures suggest. 

126. By referring to the section (Fig. 22) it will be seen that 
in this example the second-story column shaft at the base, lines 
with the frieze and column shaft at the neck of the order below, 
while the second-story pedestal and column base project beyond 
this line. This arrangement allows the center line of the second- 
story column to be over the center line of the colmnn below. 

127. In Fig. 23 another methoa is followed; here the face of 
the pedestal or die of the second-story order is placed in plane 
with the frieze and column neck below, when it becomes impossi- 
ble for the center line of the columns to coincide; there being, as 
shown by the dotted line in the -section, a difference of eight parts 
between these center lines. 

128. In Fig. 24 again, we find that the base of the shaft of 
the second-story order lines with the neck of the shaft below. 

129. Where a pedestal is given to a second-story super-im- 
posed order, except under exceptional circumstances, the method 
shown in Fig. 23 would probably be most certain of making a 
favorable impression upon the observer, although it might be pos- 
sible that a compromise between the methods shown in Figs. 23 
and 24 would better solve the problem. Such a question must be 
decided by the judgment of the designer. It might be said, how- 
ever, that where the second-story column is plaqed upon the entab- 
lature of the first-story order without the interposition of a 
Xx^destal, the best effect would invariably be obtained by directly 
lining—in section — the face of the foot of the second-story column 
shaft with the face of the neck of the shaft below. 

130. The facade shown in Fig. 22 is composed of two rows of 
super-imposed arclies, one of the Tuscan and the other of the Doric 
Order, each pier carrying on its face an attached column shaft. 

The Doric Order is raised on a support forming a pedestal 
and having a cap and base. 

131. Fig. 23 is a facade of two stories, with the Ionic Order 
placed over the Doric Order. The columns are engaged in the 
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wall which is pierced with arches between the lower columns, 
and with rectangular windows between the upper columns. The 
windows are ornamented with frames or architraves with an outer 
pilaster finish carrying consoles, the whole being surmounted by 
an entablature with a pediment. The details of these parts should 
be taken from the examples of similar details shown in Plate 
XXVIII. 

The supix>rt or pedestal of the Ionic Order forms a biilustrade 
in the bay of the window. 

132. In Fig. 24 is shown a section of a facade of two stories 
where the Ionic Order is used with the Corinthian above it. The 
columns are placed between arches, forming an arcaded gallery. 
The windows shown are found in the wall at the back of the gal- 
lery, and the upper entablature is surmounted by a parapet wall or 
balustrade. 

EXAMINATION PLATES 

1J3. The student who has followed closely this analysis 
with its application, will have an intelligent knowle<lge of the 
Orders, and may imt his knowledge to practical use in the exer- 
cises which follow. 

IN GENERAL. 

In laying out, from the descriptions and plates, the various 
problems which follow, some differetices from the proportions 
already given may occasionally be found. These differences, in 
all cases attendant upon some ethical reason or principle of the 
problem involved, must be understood by the student before he 
attempts to apply the theoretical knowledge of the orders already 
acquired. Then, from the general dimensions given to determine 
the proportions of the problems, he will find it possible to com- 
plete the design by the application of the various details shown in 
the preceding plates. These exercises require the ai^plication of 
what the student has previously learned, to actual — if academic — 
I)roblems, while they will also serve to illustrate such details as 
the proportions of arcades and openings, and the spacing of 
columns and of piers. 

134. These exercises must be drawn out in pencil before ink- 
ing in any j)arts of the drawing. The plan is the prime essential 
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and should be first determined and drawn out. In starting a 
drawing, either in plan or elevation, the general principles given in 
paragraphs 5, 6, 9, 10, and 11 should be observed. The center line 
or axis must first be established in order to determine the relation 
and the placing of the drawing upon the pai)er. 

135. The dimension figures given throughout these exercises 
may be omitted from the drawing; but all the lettering, both large 
and small, must be included. The plate must be signed and dated 
in the lower left or right-hand comer, and sent to the School for 
correction and criticism. The plates must be taken up and drawn 
out in the order given and the first plates submitted when three 
are completed in order that the student may profit by the instruc- 
tor's corrections as he progresses with his work. 

The Examination for this Instruction Paper consists of fifteen plates, 
which should be sent to the School in six instalments: 

1st Instalment A, B, and C, 4th Instalment I, J, and K, 

2nd " D and E, 5th " L and M, 

3rd " F, G, andH, 6th " N and O. 

Each Instalment should be sent as soon as completed. 

The paper for these j)lates should be purchased in sheets 
22 inches X 30 inches. (Imperial size). Some of the plates are 
to be 11 X 15 inches (J of Imperial size) with border line J inch 
inside, making panel 10 inches X 14 inches. Others are to be 
13 X 18 inside of border line, for which use ^ an Imperial sheet; 
while a few will require the whole sheet and should be 20 inches X 
28 inches inside of border lines. 

PLATES A AND B. 

136. These exercises are shown in Fig. 4 and Plate II respec- 
tively. Fig. 4 should be drawn to the size shown in the margin, 
each unit representing one inch. Therefore the finished plates 
will be 10" X 14" in size. Plate B should be an accurate copy of 
Plate II. Leave out dimensions. 

PLATE C. 

!37. The sheet of mouldings shown in Fig. 5, is to be redrawn 
on a plate whose border line is 10" X14''. The names of the mould- 
iners with the general title of the plate should be lettered in, 
following as closely as possible the model illustration. 
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PLATE D. 

138. Draw a plate to the border-line size of lO'xl-i" and 
arrange after the manner shown in Plate VIII, assembling the 
various details of the Doric Order shown in Plates III, IV, V and 
VI, and following the measurements for the separate parts therein 
given. The placing of these details on the plate, with their rela- 
tive size, lettering, etc., is to be as shown in the model, Plate VIII. 
Either the Mutular or the Denticular Order may be drawn out, as 
the student may prefer. 

PLATE E. 

139. The Ionic Order is to be drawn and the finished plate is 
to correspond in appearance and arrangement with the model, 
Plate XIII, and is to follow the construction and proportions 
given in plates X, XI and XII. 

PLATE F. 

140. The Corinthian Order is to be drawn so as to resemble 
the model, Plate XXI, and is to follow the measurements, propor- 
tions, etc., of Plates XVII, XVIII and XIX. Plates XV and XVI 
should assist materially in understanding the method of drawing 
the Corinthian capital shown in Plate XVII. 

PLATE Q. 

141. The arched doorway of the Denticular Doric Order, shown 
blocked out in rough outline in Fig. 25, is to be drawn to follow the 
general dimensions, and to include all the details given in the 
plates of that order. The border line should be 20x28 inches in 
size. 

The width of the archway is two and one-half entablatures, 
and the columns, from center to center, are three entablatures and 
sixty parts apart. The heights, and the placing of the plan and 
elevation on the i^late, will all be easily ascertained by following 
the inch units shown against the border line, Fig. 25. 

PLATE H. 

142. The archway of the Ionic Order shown in Plate XXII is 
to be redrawn with the same outline size as in Plate G. The 
width of the Ionic arch is two and one-quarter entablatures, and 
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Fig. 25. 

its height is equal to twice its width, an accepted general rule for 
proportioning arches. . The archway is ornamented with two col- 
umns placed before pilasters, which are in turn set against the 
face of the piers. 
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Apply to this exercise all the details of the preceding studies 
in the Ionic Order and draw out, as shown in this plate, the plan, 
the half elevation, and the section. 

PLATE I. 

143. As an application of the study of th(i Corinthian Order, 
draw out an archway similar^ to that of the Ionic Onler just 
describinl. The drawing should show a plan, section, and half 
elevation, but should follow the proportions and dimensions 
given in the plates of the Corinthian Onler. The columns are 
spiiced about 3 entablatures and 40 parts and the center of the 
arch i volt is occupic^d by a keystone ornamented with the console 
shown in Fig. 16. 

This problem is exactly like the problem of the arched door- 
way in the Ionic order except for the fact that the proportions and 
details are those of the Corinthian Order. The distance 3 En.-40 
from center to center of the columns is the only dimension given 
for this plate. The student is expected to obtain all the other 
nec(»ssary dimtnisions from his study of the j^receding plates. 

144. In drawing this problem, which will be on a smaller 
scale than the Corinthian Order i3lates drawn before, the student 
should pay particular att(*ntion to the proportions of tlie parts. 
Some little difficulty may be exix»rienced in laying out the smaller 
members. While at such a scale it may seem impracticable to 
draw these members in their true relative size, still, the general 
proportions of the details of the order may be clearly indicated, if 
carefully studitnl and drawn. The sht^et should be 20' X 28 \ This 
size is given so that the student will exi)erience as little difficulty 
as xx>ssible with the smaller members and still have the drawing of 
a convenient size. Begin by drawing a vertical c(*nter line and on 
each side of this lay out the center lim^s of the columns. 

PLATE J. 

145. This i'xercise requires that the student use the Tuscan 
Order shown in Fig. 6, and the details shown in Plate II. This 
order is required because it will be found easier to use in these 
early problems on account of the large scale of the mouldings and 
the few lines required in their delineation. It is to be drawn out 
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to the size of 13" X 18" and is to follow in ai^pearance and arrange- 
ment, Plate XXIII. On this plate the plan is completely shown, 
while the elevation is merely blocked out in the rough, in order 
that the student in completing it may have indei^endent i^ractice 
in the use of the order. 

This problem displays the inner corner of a square or rectan- 
gular court yard, which is surrounded by an arcade composed of the 
Tuscan pilaster and archway. The floor of the gallery is raised 
three steps of fifteen parts each, above the level of the court. 

146. The gallery is vaulted with semi-circular vaults; that 
is, vaults whose form is a semi-circumference. A vault formed 
of a semi-circular arch, without penetrations throughout its 
whole length, is called a barrel vault. Two vaults of the same 
radius which intersect each other form what is called a groined 
vault, because of the hips or groins which mark their intersection. 
The vaults over this gallery are barrel vaults, which, by their inter- 
sections at the angles as well as by the penetrations of the barrel 
vaults which correspond to the arches of the gallery, form groined 
vaults. The dotted diagonal lines on the plan show the groins of 
the vaults. The width of the gallery is two entablatures and forty 
parts, this width being equal to the distance between the pilasters 
of the facade. The groined vaults are so^xirated by a sjjace of 
fifty- five parts, that is, a distance equal to the width of the pilaster. 

PLATE K. 

147. This exercise is to be drawn out at the same size as the 
one just given, 13''xlH% and the i)late numbered XXIV is to be 
accurately copied. The subject of this exercise is a gallery in 
the Doric Order with arches, surrounding a court or garden. The 
arches rest upon piers, decorated on their faces with a couple 
of pilasters spaced under alternate triglyphs. The space between 
the ijilasters, occupied by the arches of the arcade, is determined 
by the spacing of the triglyphs, four of which occur over the 
arches. These ijilasters are repeated in the interior or the gallery, 
which is covered by a flat ceiling, supjxjrted by an entablature 
whose details are shown on the lower portion of the plate. The 
ceiling over tlie corner is separated from that of the rest of the 
gallery by entablatures and arches resting on pilasters advancing 
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from the faces of the comer piers. This combination is shown in 
dotted lines on the plan. The gallery arches are repeated on the 
blank wall which encloses the gallery. The exterior entablature is 
surmounted by a plain parapet or balustrade, as the roof of the 
gallery is flat and would be accessible from the second story of the 

edifice. 

PLATE L. 

148. This exercise is fully drawn out in Plate XXV, and 
should be copied by the student at the same size as the ones just 
preceding. In this example we have shown a gallery with colon- 
nade ; no arches being employed in the problem. 

Here we have another possible treatment for a gallery Bur- 
Boundiiig a court or garden. It is that of a portico or colonnade, 
with a flat ceiling, the angles being strengthened by square piers, 
against each face of which a half pilaster is placed. This causes 
two pilasters to occur in line with the columns, and the other two 
to face toward the interior of the gallery, with two other half pilas- 
ters projecting from the surrounding walls, opposite them. The 
architrave of the connecting entablature forms a soffit between 
them, as the dotted lines of the plan indicate. 

149. The surrounding walls are pierced by doors on the 
longitudinal axes of the gallery. These doors are surrounded by 
moulded architraves and crowned by entablatures or door caj^s. A 
waiusc^ot, or dado, is formed by a string course ornamented with a 
Vitruvian scroll or wave (this is the term applied to the ornament 
whose detail is given on this plate at E). A plinth, or base, corre- 
sjxDnding in height to the base of the column, runs around the 
walls ; its crowning moulding being formed of the fillet and bead 
of the column base. The astragal of the capitals also continues 
around the walls, which, in addition, are decorated with pani^ls 
intended to receive mural paintings. The flat ceiling, or soffit, of 
this gallery is similar to that of the preceding exercise and is sup- 
ix)rted or surroimded by the same entablature. The sloping roof 
is formed of sheets of zinc or lead corresponding in width to 
the spacing of the triglyphs, and with lips or rolls formed by the 
interlocking edges of the sheets. On the same axis with each lip is 
an antefix placed above the cornice, and shown in detail at F on this 
l^late. In the cornice is formed a gutter for the removal of rainwater 
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PLATE M. 

150. The student is required to design 'an arcade and gallery 
using the Ionic Order. This gallery is to be similar in treatment 
to the one shown in Plate XXIII, where the Tuscan Order 
is employed. The plan of this gallery is shown in Fig. 
2f>, while a perspective sketch of the spring of the arches on 
an interior angle is shown in Fig. 27. On the plan is indi- 
catt^d in dotted lines the form of the arching ceiling over 
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Fig. 26. 

til is gallery. It is simply described as a barrel vault with 
the penetration from each side of arches of a less height and 
radius. Tlie perspective sketch shows the method of treating the 
inqx^st moulding on the interior, breaking it around the various 
pilasters forming the comer pier. On the exterior, the entablature 
is crowned by a balustrade composed of balusters similar to those 
shown in Plate XXXIV. The plan will give the width of the 
arched oj^enings which, as we have already seen in other examples 
of tlie Ionic Order, are in height twice their width. This will 
determine all the remaining projxjrtions of the exercise, which is 
to b«^ drawn of the same dimensions as the preceding plates, 
1*3x18 inches. 
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PLATE N. 

151. In Plate XXVI tlie Corinthian Order is used for 
omauienting the final or crowning story of a Campanile or classic 
belfry. Tliis problem is simply that of the arch plact-d between 
columns, which we have alr<^ady seen in Plate I; the entiibla- 
ture being crowned with a pediment and Buch other modifications 
being made as the problem suggests. The student is required 
to draw out this plate at the eame size as those preceding, 




Fig. 27. 
I3'Xlt*'i or if he desires he may substitute the Ionic Order and 
adapt its proportions and details to the same plan. 

This upper portion of a Campanile may belong to a church, a 
city hall, or any other important edifice. The four facjwles are the 
same; each is composted of an arch flankod by two pilasters, carry- 
ing an entablature, a pediment, and a jmrapet. Each facade makes 
a projection from the mass of the tower. The four pediments 
penetrate the plain parapet which will, in t«irn, be surmounted by 
a roof or cuimla. The interior is covered by a dome with penden- 
tives (see jMiragraphs ir)7-15H). 

PLATE O. 

152. Plate O is shown in Plate XXVII. This exercise 
requires merely the application of the arch and column of an 
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arched doorway of the Tuscan Order to an actual problem; in this 
instance, arbitrarally termed a **guard house," the student is 
required to arrange his drawing on a sheet of the same size as in 
the previous example, and as shown in this plate. The plan and 
details being given, he must draw out the elevation. 

153. The central part of the plan in this exercise is a porch, 
with arches, giving access by three doors to rooms placed on each 
side of the entrance, and to a hall or larger room at the rear. 

154. We have called this problem a guard-house, because the 
disposition of the plan and the architectural character of the 
facade are well adapted to a i^roblem of this character. The edi- 
fice may be completed by adding to its de^^th two pilasters or 
bays on each side, two entablatures and seventy parts (2 En. 70) 
apart from axis to axis; and in this w^iy the lateral facade would 
be composed of three bays between pilasters, with an oi)ening 
in each bay; the part added to the plan forms a large hall to which 
the door placed at the back of the porch gives access. This hall 
would then be lighted laterally by two windows on each side. The* 
l)rincipal facade has a projection formeil by two columns placed 
on pedestals and backed by two pilasters. 

All the unanalyzed or new details of the Tuscan Order used in 
this exercise are shown at a larger scale on this plate. The 
interior entablature of this problem is the same as the exterior. 

This concludes the required Exaiuinatiun: the remaining plates are 
given as a guide for students desiring to do further work by themselves. 

PLATE P. 

155. The entrance pavilion in the Ionic Order, shown in 
Plate XXVIII, is a problt^u similar to the one that has just been 
taken up. The student is requirtKl to rej^roduce this plate at thi^ 
large* size to which he has already drawn Plate O, with border line 
of 13x18 inches. 

The small edifice is such as might be used at the entrance to 
certain public buildings, its jjlan — the same as that of the guard 
house — being comiX)sed of a porch with a room upon either side. 
One of these rooms might be the lodge for a ix)rter, the other 
might be a ticket office. One quarter of the plan only is given as 
the arrangement is the same on the other sides of the axes. 
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156. The front is composed of three divisions separated by 
columns or pilasters. In the center is the archway of the porch 
and at each side is a window whose sill is supported by consoles, 
and surmounting the outside frame are consoles of a different char- 
acter which support the cornice and pediment. These details are 
shown in A, B and C on this plate. The same details may be 
applied to the door of the porch. 

The windows at the side are similar to those on the principal 
elevation. The entablature is surmounted by a balustrade divided 
by pedestals carrying vases; the details of these balusters and of 
the vases are shown on this plate. 

157, The porch is square in plan but has a ceiling or "cupola" 
in the form of a dome or spherical vault; that is, the ceiling has 
the shape of a segment of a 
sphere, whose radius is 2-En and 
20 parts, as shown in the sectional 
elevation in Plate XXVIII. This 
kind of ceiling requires explan- 
ation. The ceiling must be sup- 
jxjrted on the walls of the porch, 
which is square in i^lan, but the 
domical ceiling is circular in 
plan; therefore a horizontal sec- 
tion of the porch at the point where the walls end and the ceiling 
begins will show a square for the section of the walls and a circle 
for the section of the ceiling. These two geometrical figures must 
be joined in some way so that the walls will support the ceiling 
and the ceiling cover all the space enclosed by the walls. 

Whenever a square space is to be covered by a dome, the semi- 
diagonal of the square may be taken as the radius for the circle 
which forms the base or springing line of the dome. Fig. 28 shows 
at A B C D such a square and circle. If the four walls which 
form the sides of the square building are now continued upward, 
they will cut into the sj^herical segment whose base is re^jresented 
by the circle, since this circle overhangs the square on all four 
sides. The figures cut from the domical surface by the walls will 
be segments of circles, — the intersection of a plane with a S(»gment 
of a sphere. These segments of circles are shown in plate XXVIII 
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as the semi-circular arches of radius 1-En and 50 parts, which cover 
the doorways. A horizontal section taken through the dome at the 
elevation of the crowns of these circular segments will show a 
circle which (in plan) will be inscribed in the square formed by the 
four walls, as shown by the smaller circle EFGH in Fig. 27. 
This circle is also shown dotted in the plan in Plate XXVIII. 

The spherical surface which forms the ceiling of the porch has 
now been cut into, first by the four walls as they are continued 
upward from the springing line ( A B C D) of the dome, and second . 
by a horizontal plane (E P G H) passing through the crowns of 
the four arches cut from the sphere by the walls. All that is left 
of the spherical surface is a triangular segment E D H in each 
corner. This portion of the ceiling is called the pendentive. In 
Plate XXVIII an elevation of the pendentive is shown at P. 

158, The horizontal plane at the crowns of the arches cuts 
out from the spherical surface a circle (E F G H), which may now 
be covered over by a dome, or segment of a sphere, which may 
spring directly from it. In Plate XXVIII this circle is represented 
in elevation by the first horizontal line of mouldings above the 
arches. In this particular case, the domical ceiling or cupola does 
not spring directly from this circle but a small cylindrical band, or 
entablature, is built up above it for a height of 90 parts, from the 
top of which the ceiling springs. 

PLATE Q. 

159. The subject of this exercise (Plate XXIX) is a com- 
memorative chapel of the Denticular Doric Order, and is to be 
drawn at the size indicated — 13''Xl8'. This is the first of three 
exercises where a dome plays an important part in the exterior 
effect of an edifice. In any study, in elevation, of a building 
employing a dome or cylindrical story, it must be remembered 
that, in perspective, that portion which is circular in plan looks 
considerably smaller with reference to the square base from which 
it springs, than it does in any elevation, — on account of the differ- 
ence in plan between a square, and a circle which is contained 
within such a square; — in other words, the circle remains of the 
same diameter if seen from any point; while an object square in 
plan, seen from any other position than in direct elevation, has its 
width considerably increased by the projecting comers. 
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160. The plan of the chaxDel is a square, having on the side 
of the principiil facade, a i^rojection formed by two columns 
plactKi upon j_xKlestals and enclosing an arch whose proiX)rtions are 
like those of Fig. 25, this projection bcung crowned by a pcHliment. 
The opix>site side has a semi-circular projection, in which is located 
a niche in which the altar may be placed. 

161 • The entablature surrounds the entire building, but the 
triglyphs are found only beneath the projecting pediment of the 
main facade. The buildihg itself is surmounted by a low attic in 
the form of a i)lain ^xirapet, abo^e which are two steps forming a 
base for the domical roof. 

162. The interior of the chapel is a square with its floor 
raised three stej)s above the exterior level. In the comers are 
pilasters forty parts in width and fifteen in projection; these pilas- 
ters, and also the entablature which surmounts them, are repetitions 
of the exterior order. The ceiling is a semi-circular vault or dome. 

163. At the side of the facade is indicated the commencement 
of a retaining wall, with a grille, which might be continued to 
enclose* a pl()t of laud. 

PLATE R. 

164. Exercise R is a circular temple (Plate XXX, and plan 
Fig. 29) with a p^dimented porch or ix)rtico, showing the use of 
the order set upon a dado around the interior walls. The ceiling 
is domical, with an opening in the center, and is ornamented on 
the under side by a series of recessed panels called caissons or 
coflfers. This plate, like the one preceding, is to be drawn at the 
size of 13x18 inches. 

165. Plate XXX shows an Ionic portico or porch attached to 
an edifice circular in form. The circular hall i& six entablatures 
twenty parts in diameter, and the thickness of the wall is fifty parts. 
The perimeter of the hall is divided by pilasters of a smaller order 
than that on the exterior into twelve bays, as shown in the plan in 
Fig. 29. The difference in size is due to the pedestal, ninety jmrts 
in height, on w^hich the pilasters are placed. 

The scale for this interior order is obtained by dividing the 
total height of the pilaster and its entablature into five parts (each 
part representing one entablature of the interior order). 
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166. This circular hall is covered by a spherical cupola or 
dome, divided into caissons or coffers, the drawing of which consti- 
tutes the most interesting part of this exercise; it will therefore 
be explained as clearly as possible. It is illustrated on Plate XXX. 

167, The projection of the interior pilasters being ten jmrts 
(at the scale of that order) from the face of the wall, the interior 
diameter of the springing of the cupola is six entablatures. Draw 
a half plan of the cupola, dividing its circumference into twelve 
equal parts and then draw the radii; lay oflF on each one of these 
radii, outside the circumference, ^he profile of a rib and the two 
coffers one on each side of the rib, each eighteen jmrts wide, and 
the two coflfers seven parts each and three parts in depth. Next 
draw in on the plan two serai-circles, one of three entablatures and 
three parts radius, the other of three entablatures six parts radius. 
Having thus established the whole profile of the springing of the 
cupola, draw from each division a radius to the center; then show 
above this plan, centering on the same axis, the section of the 
cupola, whose center will be found forty parts below the first hori- 
zontal course. This height of forty parts forms a cong6 with an 
astragal above the cornice. The cupola is divided into five rows 
of caissons whose height '3 relative to their width. Notice that 
the first band above the astragal is fifteen wide; draw the vertical 
line from the jpoint A (suction) to the point A (plan); draw the 
quarter circle A which intersects at E and F the lines of the rib. 
Take from the plan the width EF and lay it off from A to B along 
the cur^-e on the section, thus obtaining the height of the first row 
of caissons. From the ix)int B (section) draw a vertical to the 
(plan) and draw the quarter circle through B ' in plan intersecting 
the radii at G and H. This distance (G H) laid off along the 
curv^e from B to C shows the width of the second horizontal 
band. Now project the point C (section) to C/ (plan) and draw 
the quarter circle C on which CD' will give the height of the 
second row of caissons which will be laid off from C to D along 
the curve in the section. Continue this operation up to the fifth 
row of caissons. As to the widths of the coffers, they are found on 
the pliin of (*ach row of caissons and consequently diminish gradu- 
ally with them. The profile of the caissons is formed in the 
section in this way and their location is found in plan. From 
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each angle of the profile of the caisson draw a horizontal line 
through the section ; this will ^ive the horizontal lines on which all 
the ix)ints of intersection will be found in projecting the verticals 
from the corresponding points in the plan. Thus, from the point 
I (plan) which is found on the upper line of the topmost row of 
caissons, draw a vertical up to the point I (section) which is on 
the corresponding line in tlie section; from the point J (plan), 
which is found on the lower line of the same row of caissons, draw 
a vertical to the lyoint J (section). Thus the circle I (plan) is rep- 
resented in the section by the horizontal line I; the circle J, in 
the plan, by the horizontal J in section, the circles K, L, M, and 
N in plan by the horizontals K, L, M, and N of the section. The 
points of intersection of the radiating ribs in plan with the circu- 
lar segment I, should be projected vertically to the horizontal I in 
the section. Those of the circle J, to the horizontal J; those of 
the circles K, L, M, and N, to the corresponding horizontals in the 
section. In this manner on each horizontal of the section, are 
found the points by means of which the curves of the bands may 
be drawn. 

168. To draw the elevations of the stones of the circular part, 
it is necessary to show their location in plan, and, starting from the 
semi-pilaster which forms the jmiction of the portico with the cir- 
cular walls, the stones are of the same length as those of the straight 
wall at the back of the portico. For the dentils of the circular 
cornice, the divisions in plan must also be made. The plan of 
this temple is shown in Fig. 29. 

PLATE S. 

169. In Plate XXXI is shown a temple that is entirely circu- 
lar in plan and surrounded by a circuhir colonnade of Corin- 
thian columns. The ceiling of the domed interior is similar to 
that of the building shown in Plate XXX, while the ceiling of the 
narrow ix)rch outside the wall of the building is ornamented with 

•coffers or jmnels, as is shown on the plan below. This temple is 
also to be drawn out to the size of 13x18 inches. 

170. The axis of the colonnade is a circle of a radius of three 
entablatures and twenty jmrts, this circle being divided into twenty 
equal parts which give the spacing of the columns. The width of 
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the portico, from the asis of the coluuiitti to the circular wall whioh 
is thirty parts thick, is one Eu. The colonnade is raised on a 
circular platform reached by seven steps, while the floor of the 
hall is raised one step above this level. The entrance to this hall 
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is a doorway two entablatures seventy-nine parts in height by one 
entablature and twenty parts in width. Half of the plan shows 
the arrangement of the columns and shows that their capitals are 
placed square "with the radii which pass through the columns. It 
will be necessary in drawing an elevation, to draw the plan of all 
the capitals since each one is seen in a different position, and it is 
only by means of the plan that the position of the details which 
make up the capital can be determined. Notice that the plinths 
of the bases, which, up to the present time have been square in 
plan, are here circular because their corners would partially block 
up the spaces between the columns. The other quarter of the plan 
shows the disjx)sition of the ceiling of the ix)rtico, the soffit of the 
exterior cornice, and the caissons of the cupola. 

171. The celling of the portico rests uix)n a small cornice and 
is divided into panels, which correspond to the columns and the 
spaces between the columns. In order to draw the caissons of the 
cupola, it will be necessary to repeat Plate R and go back to this 
study for the details of the lanteni. 

PLATE T. 

172. In Plate XXXII is found a pavilion in the Mutular 
Doric Order. It is U be drawn with the border line of the same 
size as in the other plates, but, by omitting the plan here shown, 
it will be possible to increase the height of the building consider- 
ably and still bring it within the outlines of the drawing. 

173. This small building is raised ten steps above the level 
of a garden, and is composed of a portico "in antis," giving access 
to the room beyond. The jDlan forms a square from center to cen- 
ter of the comer x^ilasters. This dimension corresponds to nine 
divisions, center to center, of the triglyphs in the entablature. 

174. The four jDilasters of the lateral facade form three regu- 
lar bays of three spacings of the triglyi:)hs. The intercolumniation 
in the center of the princix)al facade or portico is three entabla- 
tures, five times the distance from the center of one triglyph to the 
center of another, which is sixty jDarts, and the space between the 
antae and the columns is one entablature and twenty parts, or twice 
the distance b(?tween the triglyphs, center to center. The depth 
of the portico corresxx)nds to one bay of the pilasters of the lateral 
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facade, and the divisions of the pilasters of the rear facade cor- 
resjxHid to thu columns of the portico. In the 'middle of this rear 
facade is found a. window which lights the interior; this window is 
twice its width in height and is placed above a wainscot of the 
height (1 En) shown in the section. 

175. The entrance door is decorated with a frame similar to 
that in Plate XXV, and has an entablature with a pediment whose 
details arc given on this plate at C. The entablature which sur- 
rounds the ceiling of the portico and of the hall is also the same as 
was used in Plate XXV. 

176. The bases of wall and portico, and of the lateral and rear 
facailes, are composed of a plain pfdestal, or <lado, one entablature 
in' height, and with a rusticated imrt throe entablatures high. 




Fig, 30. 

"Rusticated" applies to masonry work in which the joints are 
strongly emphasized. The diulo has a plinth biise of a height cor- 
responding to the hi.'ight of the column base, and a cap fourteen 
parts high. The bead and cong6 of the bases continue around and 
above this plinth; the ruKti<'ated stones are alternately twenty-six 
and sisty-eiglit parts wide with siiikages of two parts. 

177. The roof is pyramidal in form and is crowned by a pine- 
apple, of whicli the detail is given at D in this plate, XXXII, and 
tlie balustrade shown at the left-hand side of the facade would be 
the rail of a terrace on the edge of which this pavilion is located. 
This terrace, although the pavilion dot!s not communicate with it, 
wouI<l be accessible- by flights of sti'is i)laccd laterally. For this 



